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ABSTRACT 



The manual is a compendium of ideas, techniques, and 
procedures regarding book and library activities that have been 
formulated and tested in developing countries during recent years, 
primarily in the 1960's. The body of the manual is divided into two 
main parts. Part One provides general background on needs and 
practices. Part Two describes activities, programs, methods, and 
techniques for implementation that have been employed in the creation 
and conduct of book— related programs and projects in the developing 
world. <MM) 






NOTE 



Due to delay in final con^jletlon and reproduetion of thla manual j 
there are some sections In the eaqpositlCTi ishlch are already out 
of date* For exan^le: 

1) In addition "to the activities outlined herein, UNESCO 
is presently paying signifloant attentian to the newer 
educational approaches ^d techniques | and the role of the 
printed word therein is a signifioant as^ct* 

2) SiJinlarly, the OECD's Center for Eduoational Researoh and 
Innovation is cariying forward activities relating to 
published mateiials applloation in the educatiOTial process* 

3) The U*S* publishing industry's two major associatiOTis (Americaai 
Book Publisher's CoiBicil and Arerloan Textbook Publishers’ 
Institute) have now merged into a single entity, the Assooiation 
of American Publishers* 

Ii) Franklin Book Programs, Inc* has passed through a period of 
restructuring and chsmge in its staff, its pncogram objectives 
and in the activities which it undertakes* Franklin plans 
ancreasing attention to the developront of effeotive eduratlcnal 
materials in published form for overseas utilization* As policy, 
it is moving away from its earfier concentration on the trans- 
lation of U*S, -source materials in indigenous languages of the 
developing nationS|p though ■ubstantial translation work cofitinues* 

$) There have been significant changes in AID’S owi book activities* 
For exai^le, the former ''Central Book Activities" Uhiw tos 
disoontlnueds and tte Agency now provdJ,es relatively little 
centrally-funded support to USAID book activities* The ContractOTs 
for AID book -^d perioiicals procurement and the discowts offered 
are subject to year-to-year changes* The pra sent book procurement 
Oontractor is Key Book Goir^any of New York* Note s Any questions 
relating to IBAID prc»\iieinent of books or peiiodicals should be 
referred to AlD's Offloe of Prooucement, Industrial HesamTOes 
Division* 

There are, of Course, many other recent changes, as is to be eapeoted in 
an area as cwi^lex and dyaianilc as the appHoatlai of the printed word in 
the dverseas ecohonic development process* Hence, the users of this 
manual nay wish; to contact directly the organlaaticsis or institutlims 
noted, for api^opriate adcJitional detail on their current activities 
and goals* 
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PREFACE 



In June, 1968, tlia Agency for International Development (AID) entered into 
Contract AID/csd^2156 with, the Research Foundation of the State University of 
New York (SUNY) for the prep^aration of a "Guideline Manual" which would "pro- 
vide assistance to AID MisBionB, host country officiala and representatives of 
other foreign donor entities, interested in conceiving and framing sound and 
useful book activities for the enhancement of economic development." 

This manual is the end-product of the subject contract. It is a aompen-- 
dimn of ideas, techniques, and procadures regarding book and library activi- 
ties that have been formulated and/or tested in developing countries during 
recent years, primarily the 1960* s. 

The information contained in the manual has been derived from a variety 
of sources, the most iic ^rtant of which wares (1) the files and records of 
the Central Book Activities unit of the Agency for International Development 
(AID) ; (2) interviews and meatings with personnel from U. S. Government agen^ 

cies, non-profit private foundations, and international organizations which 
have responsibility for book and library programs and projects, with officials 
of book and library associations, and with book publishers, distributors, and 
printers; (3) the 17 AID- sponsored country surveys of developmental book ac- 
tivities and needs conducted between 1964 and 1967; and (4) other available 
published and unpublished material of value. 

The guidelines manual is the combined product of the State University of 
New York and of Wolf Manag^ent Services, which euboontracted much of the work 
of the project. Stanley A. Barnett, Director of International Operations of 
Wolf Manag^ent Services in New York City, headed the team’s efforts in the 
book-related aspects of the manual; Roland R. Piggford, Assistant Professor 
at the State University of New York’s School of Library Science in Albany, 
headed the work on its library-related portions. Final editorial work was 
done by Ivan Putman, Jr., of the State University of New York Office of In- 
ternational Studies and World Affairs. 

In general, the manual follows the detailed subject area outline developed 
by George E. Sadler, who as Chief of AlD*s Central Book Unit from the time of 
its inception in 1962 until 1968, helped formulate and carry through many of 
the activities described herein, and who conceived the idea for the guideline 
ma.nual. The atruature and scope of the manual also reflect ideas eontributed 
during the formative stages of the project by Nasser Sharif y. Dean of the 
Graduate School of Library and Information Science of Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The work of the authors was greatly facilitated by the many 
individuals in Government and in the education, book, and library communities 
who provided insights and access to information. 

The body of the manual is divided into two main parts; 

Part One , Chapters I through V, provides general background on needs 

and practices, dealing with (1) the role of books in the national growth 
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process f (2) sifflimaries of the major book needs in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
Mierica, (3) suitmiaries of developing-country book and library programs 
and projects of major foreign donors, including the U. S. Government and 
s^i-Govermaental agencies, private organizations, other govenunents , and 
international agencies, and (4) policy statements and implementation di- 
rectives, which guide AID and some other U. S. Gqverimient agencies in in- 
ternational book and library activities. 



Part Two, Chapters VI through XIV, describes activities , programs , meth- 
ods, and techniques for implementation that have been employed in the 
creation and conduct of book-related programs and projects in the develop 
ing world. It covers (1) book subsidy programs and projects, (2) donated 
book activities, (3) library development activity and training, (4) book 
and periodical procurement services, (5) activities to create or strength 
en local book industry cap^ilitiea, (6) regional book development 
translation centers, (7) textbook programs in developing countries, {8) 
actions to build or strengthen book-related Institutions, and (9) financ- 
ing book industry development. 

Often in the body of the manual, the term "book" is used in an enlarged 
sense to mean =uiy item in printed form for instructional and developnental 
purposes. Thus periodioals, journals, brochures, and pamphlets frequently 
are Included in the category. 

No compendium of book neeas and activities in the developing countries 
can hope to be complete . But even within the limited parameters of the prop 
eet, the manual is ‘less detailed than the authors had hoped,, due to gaps in 
avail^le written or printed infojnnation relating to such programs and prop- 
eots, and to the relatively recent dispersal abroad or departure from AID 
of personnel who were insteumental in initiating or carrying out many of e 
projects that have been undertaken. 



There is intentionally some repetition in the manual's content. The same 
project or program may be mentioned in several different contexts to which 
it has relevance. This is particularly true of major programs which include 
several types of book-related activities. The index should assist the reader 
in finding the several references tp a given program. 

The intent in this manual is to review the ooncepts of book programs in 
developing countries, and to give brief descriptions of representative activi- 
ties contributing to book developraent chosen from the many propeo-s and pro 
grams that have been carried out throughout the emerging world. The manual 
should be a source of useful ideas for officials seeking no solve book prob- 
l«as, but does not give details concerning particular techniques or progr^s. 
References to bibliographic sources and to public and private agencies and 
organizations that have carried out progr^is in the past should provide access 
to detailed information about their activities, and to sources of advice and 
assistance in planning and administering new programs. 
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PART ONE 



GENlRAIi BACKGROUND ON NEEDS AND P^CTICES 



CHAPTER I 



THE ROLE OF BOOKS IN Tiffi NATIONMi GROWTH PROCESS 



Manual Order 1612* 69.3* of the United Steitas Ageney for International 
Development (AID) points out that "books are one of the major factors in 
building the human resources required for the political, economic, and social 
development of a nation. They are a tool for stimulating both leaders and 
the general public in thinking about political, economic, and social issues. 
They offer Information which is vital for a balanced understanding of the 
procasses with which an emerging nation has to deal. They are a record of 
action taken in dealing with social and economic problems. They serve as a 
medium for the transfer of knowledge and know-how in the education and train- 
ing proceas, within a generation and between generations." 

For the developing countries, where more than two-thirds of the world’s 
population live , books are a most important and often the only practical tool 
through which its citizens can develop en masse the knowledge and skills re- 
quired to accelerate the national growth process effectively. Precisely be- 
cause there is an acute need in these countries for the books essential to 
educational growth and general social progress, and for libraries which can 
facilitate acquiring and using the technology of the^ modern world, the U. S. 
Government declared in the Presidential National Policy Statement on Intarna- 
tional Book and Library Activities in January, 1967, that it is prepared to 
give full and vigorous support to a coordinated effort in the field of book 
and library development. 

Books have two distinct roles in eonmunicatlng the kinds of knowledge and 
skills needed for national growth. One is the dissemination of such informa- 
tion within the developing countryi the other is the transmission of required 
information from developed countries to the developing country. The latter 
function is the simpler“it requires only that books published in technically 
advanced countries be readily available, understcod, and purchasable. Far 
more difficult and complax is the problem jof creating and using books to dis- 
seminate information and skills within a developing nations. 

Book development in a country ref lsctf| a number of factors , among which 
are the educational system, agricultural patterns, economic considerations, 
and political realities. In some ^nations there is greater reverence for 
leaf nlhg and educatibn than Agnation that respects education 

tarida to be more receptive to the printed word through which learning is so 



*M. O. 1612.69.3, "The Use of Books in ttie AID Program, " January 19, 1967, is 
detailed in Chapter V, Section B, of this manual. 
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effectivsly coinniuixioatecl » and it dsvslops the ’'raading habit" inoc® easily a 
in greater depth. 



A. THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND BOOK USE* 



The educational system in the number of books it useS/ and the way in 
which it uses them, is a predominant factor in shaping the book market in 
the developing world. Fully 80% to 95% of the nuntoer of books produced in 
and imported by developing nations are textbooks and other books directly 
related to the formal educational system. In general, educational publish- 
ers , both private and public , are the key publishers in a developing counti 
and without educational publishing the industry would cease to exist. 

In spite of that fact, AID and all gualified observers agree that text- 
books constitute the pareaaount iiranediate book need in most developing coun- 
tries. The limited availability of textbooks, now and in the foreseeable 
future. Stultifies educational effort and thus constitutes an impediment.©: 
significant proportions to national aspirations and goals and the achievem* 
of economic potential. It is easy to proclaim that textbooks are Invaluab. 
tools for development, as they are, imd that governments should, therefore 
move forward promptly with priority programs to see that school children he 
books. ' This manual reaches just such a conclusion. However, it is importi 
to realize that host governments, faced by a complex series of economic, p« 
litical, and population pressures, freguently have curtailed expenditures . 
education; and that even when education has received relatively substantia, 
funding, rapidly increasing enrollments often have diverted inunedlate conci 
to the construction of schools and the training and employnent of teachers 
'Ct is a matter of record that books have tended to be neglected, even thoi 
in the economy of education the cost of books is very low in relation to 
their educative value.** "Educating" developing-country authorities to thi 
Importance of books can be a difficult assignment. 

One must also realize that the textbooks now found in almost all develi 
ing countries are quite different in content, and use than those in the Uni 
States and many other technically developed nations. In most instances thi 
quality of the textbooks in the developing world leaves much to be desired 
modern educational standards. 



*This section focuses almost exclusively on textbooks, to the exclusion of 
supplementary books and other forms of instructional material, because the 
latter are all but unused in most deyelopihg nations. 

**In the United States, possibly the world's most extensive user of Instru 
tional materialfi, the 1967 expenditures for textbooks, suppleRient ary books 
and other printed edufaational materials , including laboratory manuals, wor. 
books, tests, etc., was less than 2% of the total expariditure on education 
Public, educational , and private book purchases’ of all kinds, including 
school and college library piirGhases, are included in the percentage. 
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In the United, States, the word "textbook" is today a misnomer. Seldom is 
a course of study adequately served by a, single book. Instead the term 
refers to an array or family of printed materials of instruction and other 
learning media, of which the textbook is ordinarily the coordinating and or- 
ganizing element. Textbooks, together with other printed materials of in- 
struction, are expressly designed to meet classroom needs and to implement 
and advance specific courses of study. The U. S. textbook is the learner's 
most personal and intimate instructional device, addressed directly to him by 
the author? and no pupil in a class is adequately equipped with the tools of 
learning unless he is provided with his individual copy. 

In its best fonti the textbook contains the concepts, ideas, facts, gener- 
alizations, and abstractions germane to the subject matter being presented. 

It is often accompanied by a teacher's manual, workbooks, and objective tests. 
The textbook contains an organized body of knowledge arranged in graded se- 
quence so that through consecutive volumes at different grade levels the stu- 
dent imdergoes a sequential system of instruction. Some U. S. textbook 
series are graded both for achievement level and grade level, and there are 
multi-level texts to compensate for individual differences. Textbooks are 
usually Supplemented by classroom and library reference works and supplemen- 
tary reading material for the use of gifted and disadvantaged students. 

This view of the textbook is not readily accepted by educational authori- 
ties in many parts of the developing world where school books also reflect 
the educational system in which they are used, and are much more limited in 
their role in the learning process. If, as is too often the case, education- 
al authorities stress rote memorization and recitation, the textbook serves 
merely as a compendium of the knowledge needed for passing an examination, 
instead of as a multi-purpose teaching and learning tool. Other developing- 
country educational authorities place the textbook in some intermediate posi- 
tion between the compendium of info3nnation and the organizing guide to a se- 
quence of effective learning experience . 

In attempting to assist with the usage and improvement of elementary and 
secondary school textbooks in any developing country it is important that 
there be a clear understanding of the range of uses to which textbooks can be 
put- In specific situations it is essential that there be agreement concern- 
ing the role books play and the level at which they should be aimed . The 
selection, development, and use of textbooks are most delicate and sensitive 
matters. If the textbooks are poor, learning is limited ? but if the framework 
for local textbook development and for selecting imported titles is deter- 
mined by national decisions carefully based on relevant cultural and political 
considerations, textbooks wiir mirror the national goals of education as ex- 
pressed through currleuliHn- 

The problem of textbooks at the higher levels of education is quite an- 
other matter. In the universities of many developing countries the professor 
lectures from notes he or a classmate made in a course he took years ago. 

Often the professor mimeographs the notes, or students mimeograph notes they 
make of the lecture, and these are given or sold to others in the class. The 
notes are then memorized and repeated for the professor on examinations no 
books other than, the notebooks are necessary. 
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This "no book" attitufle frequently has been reflected by teachers of the 
elementary and secondary schools as well. Part of the resistance is long- 
ingrained habit? and inexperience, inadequate training, and lack of initiatJ 
may also be factors. In the past most school teachers in developing countrJ 
have used the drill— response method in which they have read their notes to 
students, indicating key sentences to copy and memorize. This was easier or 
the teacher, if not on the pupil. In some countries the ministry of educa- 
tion's emphasis on the teachers' personal accountability and responsibility 
for care of government textbooks also has made teachers wary of using them 
fully. 

Because of the rapid expansion of student enrollment and therefore of 
instructional staffs, teacher quality frequently is low? and the lower the 
level of teacher competence, the more important good textbooks become. The; 
insure better coverage of the subject material and function as a lever for 
raising the level of teaching and of student achievement. This is another 
reason why textbooks rank high on the list of educational priorities in devi 
oping countries. The use of textbooks is further improved when they are ac- 
companied by teacher's editions or manuals, which take the teachers by the 
hand, figuratively speaking, and help them on a page-by-page basis to teach 
the textbooks. Also djnportant for effective textbook usage — in some cases 
even more critical than the provision of student editions— —is teacher train- 
ing in the use of instructional materials and the provision of reference anc 
research materials for teachers of elementary and secondary schools. 



B. OTHER BOOK NEEDS 



In addition to textbooks, there is need for other types of books in lan- 
guages in common use and at various le-als of difficulty. Some of these cai 
be imported and others must be crea-»- d locally. Among the more important o; 
these categories are (1) scientific and professional books, (2) technical ai 
vocational books, (3) basic reference works and bibliographical materials, 
and (4) publications in local languages with local cultural content. 

Other chapters and sections in this manual take up foreign -donor and ho: 
country programs, techniques which have been successful in helping provide 
the missing textbooks and the publications cited in the first three categor. 
in the paragraph above. Other parts of the manual discuss the development • 
materials in local languages with local culture content for new-literates o: 
adult illiterates, either on the part of agencies engaged in international 
assistance or of the countries concerned. 

It seems evident that in developing nations less consideration has been 
given to the needs of the new^literatea--thoae who have attended from three 
to six years of school before dropping out— than to any other category of 
reader. This oversight is hard to explain. Vfliile it is true that there ca; 
be no readers when tihe ability tb read is lacking, it is equally true that 
there can be no' readers, even where the ability exists, when there is nothi; 
to read. "One of the great failures in ,fhe war against illiteracy is the 
fact that the battle has been so frequently abandoned at precisely the poin- 

1 
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when the skill has been developed ^ leaving the new-^literate (the ex-school 
student) no opportimity to perfect hia newly acquired talent. It seems in- 
credible that well-intentioned teachers and educators would deliberately whet 
an appetite they had no intention of satisfying, but that is what has hap- 
pened in literacy progrMis around the worlds”* 



C. FACTORS THAT INHIBIT BOOK USE 



Below are listed a number of the more important factors that inhibit the 
use of books and growth of an indigenous book industry in developing nations: 



Cultural Factors 



Illiteracy . A country requires a sufficiently large base of funotional 
literacy to support an industry that produces and imports books. It is 
self-evident that those who cannot read do not buy books. 

A cultural tradition that lacks respect for learning and books . In some 
parts of the developing world the revc^rence for education is great, and 
in such countries books are precious coiratiodities to ba pored over as im- 
portant sources of knowledge- However, in other nations where the '*oral 
tradition” has long been paramount, books are little used, and people do 
not make personal sacrifices to acquire reading 

Lack of standardized terminology and n^enclature in the local language - 
This adn be a severely limiting factor in the development of professional 
and technical books. Often local translators invent new words, absant 
from their language, for foreign technical words- Successive translators 
fail to agree, and chaos soon results unless energetic measures are taken 
to insure standardization - 

Multiple languages . The lack of a single language that is written and 
read fluently throughout a country fractionalizes what is often an ini- 
tially small market. And the shift of language of instruction during 
schooling — from emphasis on one or more vernacular languages during the 
early years of elementary school to a national language or a coHmionly 
imder stood foreign language for later education— helps perpetuate this 
condition. Then again, some countries have two or more national lan- 
guages, with the same result. 

Language "purification . ” In a number of developing countries , the 
written language is being "cleansed” of foreign words, a practice that 
may cause the nation - s literary style to grow away from the speaking 
habits and vocabulary of the people, who find books increasinglydiffi- 
’ cult. ■ read, 



*Lester Asheim, Llbrarlanshlp in the Davalbping Countries (Urbana, Illinois : 
UriiTOrsity of Iliinois Press, 1966) i : 



Goveyiiment Policy and Action 



Attitudes of mlnlstrleB of education toward the role of textbooks and 
other instructional materials in the teaching^leamlng process . Unless 
officials conceive of textbooks as more than mere repositories of content 
to be memorized in order to pass examinational they are not likely to 
commit themselvas either financially or intellectually to textbook pro-- 
duction or purchase* Officials must understand the potential of text-- 
books for self study, for teacher education, for more effective use of 
teacher time, for assuring the necessary scope and seguenee in the educa- 
tional program, and for stimulating individual student interests and ca- 
pabilities. 

The low proportion of students to school-age population , Sedtion A of 
this chapter points out that up to 95% of the books used in developing 
countries are directly related to formal educational systems* However, 
even if all school students receive books, enrolljnents usually shrink 
30 rapidly. from one step to the next on the educational ladder that rela- 
tively small percentages complete elementary school or go on to secondary 
school* Under these circumstances relatively few children continue their 
schooling long enough to develop and retain the reading habit, or even 
literacy itself* 

Lack of a national book plan * It is evident that book development pro- 
grams must be coordinated with the many other aspects of an overall na- 
tional development plan* Too often books are simply "forgotten'* or ig- 
nored, The benevolent assistance of the government is reguired if stu- 
dents, scientists, technicians, professionals, and new^- literates are to 
have access to the books they need, ComprehenBive programs for national 
growth cannot reach full effectiveness unless a dedicated commitjaent, 
backed by allocations from the national budget, is made to provide these 
important tools of development. 

Undependable or costly transport system . Books cannot be made readily 
available to the population unless governments provide for preferred 
postal rates and subsidized freightage for books, and protect them 
against pilferage and damage in transport. 

Lack of adequate copyright protection . Authors and publishers in the 
developing countries require adeguate safeguards for their intellectual 
property through the fOMiulation and application of copyright legislation 
within the national context, and through adherence of the government to 
the established intemational copyright conventions and translation 
agreements . ^ ^ 

Absence ofteffective library legislation * Mandatory legislation aimed at 
various levels of goyeriunent within a country is needed to provide the 
legal frMiework and the funding for an effeotive library system, a poten- 
tially large market for books. This means regulations must be estab- 
Ilghed to cover (a) national library and other national governmental li- 
braries, (b) publicly s university and piiblic libraries, (e) na- 

tional bibliographic services, ,(d) national book y depositories, (e) proper 
classification of librarians on the civil-service scala, and (f) the 
establishment of a national office for library planning. 
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Economic Factors 



Cost of books # The low per-capita income of individuals in the develop- 
ing coxmtries makes it difficult for them to purchase even the relative^ 
ly simple, inexpensive, locally produced books, let alone the more costly 
imported works * 

Inflation . The inflationary spiral in a mmber of the emerging nations 
further reduces the ability of the would-be book purchaser to buy, just 
as it decreases the ability of local publishers to produce books economic 
cally in. the face of rapidly rising paper and labor costs. 

Lack of foreign exchange . Without the foreign exchange currencies to pur- 
chase sufficient paper for locally produced books, or to import the for- 
eign books needed in higher education, science and technology, and the 
professions, book availability and use are seriously curtailed. 

Shortage of financing for local publishers * Working capital is frequent- 
ly a severe problem in developing countrieB, where owned capital is 
scarce, and borrowed capital is hard to obtain, even at a very high rate 
of interest. 



Paper shortage . Most developing countries face dire shortages of book 
paper. Local production concentrates on grades other than book paper, 
while scarcity of currenoy and high import duties often cause imported 
paper to be expensive. 



Low Level of Book Industry and Library DevelojTOent 

Lack of trained human resQurcas . skilled personnel must be developed be- 
fore books can be created, produced, and distributed effectively.’ Types 
of personnel needed include (a) v^iters — even the bast technical special- 
ists and teachers are not always good writers, (b) editors or book devel- 
opment managers, (c) book production technicians, including compositors, 
printers, and graphic arts specialists, (d) experienced executives, and 
(e) trained librarians. Acquiring the necessary skills takes time and 
effort, and in some cases involves expensive training processes- 

Absence of professionalism in the book industry . Professional standards 
are difficult to achieve in small fractionaiized pvi^lishing and printing 
establishments with improperly organised sales networks, inefficient 
sales techniques, low printing Gapabili^, axcesslve con^etition, and 
the absence of strong trade associatibns that set standards. 

Limited number and inadequacy of libraries and embryonic state of library 
science . In terms of the population the nimber of libraries in most de- 
ya loping coimtri^^^^ is depibfabia, and existing Institutioris are mostly in 
urban areas . Paw are oper a!tad at aii adsquata s taridard of library prac- 
tice has been dentonstrated* Library book collections are pitifully" 

small and/or inapprop^^^ major publishing nations of the world 

developmerit of libraries is of major importance to a stable book industry 
since the library ranks next to the education market in aconomie impor- 
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tance. For eKample, in the Onited States and the United Kingdom 80% to 
90% o£ all children's books are sold to libraries. 



Lack of facilities fo r preservation of library materials . Too often the ■ 
available library books are improperly housed and are insufficiently pro- 
tected against damage from climatic conditions and insects. 

Inadequate distributi on facilities and techniques , production of needed 
books in the largest quantity that can be afforded is but the first step 
of a process. Just as important is the development of an efficiently 
functioning distributive system to bring the books to the schools, the 
libraries, and the bookshops, and ultimately to the readers i In many 
countries books are seldom sent out of the large urban areas. The gener- 
al lack of distribution and promotional facilities, including workable 
mechanisms for warehousing, shipping, and wholesale and retail book- 
selling, confines book usage to small areas. 



D . PUBblC VERSUS PRIVATE PUBLISHING 



From the preceding pages of this chapter, it will be noted that in most 
developing nations the private printing and publishing industry is weak in 
management as well as capital. However, the same is generally true for print 
ing plants and publishing activities operated by ministries of education, 
even though the public book industry has better access to financing. Because 
of the overwhelming preponderance of schoolbooks in total book production, 

■the local government units will continue to be the principal customers for 
books for a long time to come. In the earliest stages of economic developmen 
most new nations thus look to the public sector for the creation and produc- 
tion of needed printed materials. And to scrnae extent a rapid growth of 
government publishing in many of the emerging countries is inevitable, and 
possibly desirable, in order to obtain the basic materials and financing 
needed to .develop these urgently needed "tools" in the shortest possible 
time. 

However, as the countries grow and become mors economically complex, the 
ability of the public seotor to meet the rapidly changing danands and to 
introduce new production techniques becomes progressively weaker. On the 
other hand , the private sectpr becpmes increasingly economically, yiable as 
the market for bp is enlarged. In country rafts ' 

numbers of year s the goverriment ; (usuaily , pe^^ theam of,^^ edu- 

cation) finds itself less able to estabiish and update the curriculTOi on |he 
one hand, . and to produce the required, textbopks on the other. .Thus as the, 
develoimiint''process continues,; governments find themselves impelled to trans- 
fer to private book industry ^ first the publishing and then the printing of 
textbooks and other publications, while continuing to maintain their contaol, 
over content and physical format of .the output . As an economy's complexity 
increases, ,, the. private sector .becpmes the most efficient vehicle for book 
printing and publishing, r ■ - ‘ : ■ - 
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CHAPTER II 



SUMMARIES OF MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BOOK NEEDS IN AFRICA^ ASIA^ MTD LATIM AMERICA 



This chapter identifies a number of the highest priority needs and oppor* 
tunities/ as well as principal problCTis and limiting factors, that character- 
ize the current status of books and libraries in the developing world. It 
does not pretend to include a comprehensive exposition of all the factors. 
Hather, together with Chapter I, it provides a basic background sketch of 
existing practices and conditions which the activities, programs, projects, 
methods, and techniques described in the r^ainder of this manual are designed 
to improve. 



The chapter is divided into three parts, describing in sequence the book 
production and library facilities in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. There 
are, as might be expected, similarities among different parts of the develop- 
ing world, as well as differ ences among the regions and among the countries 
within them. 

These regional summaries are based upon many sources of information, of 
which the most important are reports of (1) regional meetings on book produc- 
tion and distribution sponsored by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) , (2) AID-sponsored country surveys on de- 
velopmental book activities and needs (sea Chapter K, Section A), and 
(3) other pertinent U. B. Government reports and memoranda. 



A. AFRICA 



Africa consists of a nimibar of distinct regions whose book needs, prob- 
lOTis, and opportunitien sometimes vary widely according to the relative stages 
of national growth attained. The major book-related aharacteriatics of the 
African region are dasciribad below. However, exceptions to most of th^ are 
fourid in one or more countries in the region, for Africa is a continent of 
diversity linguistiaally, culturally, politically, and historically. 

Illiteracy arid Poverty ^ In general African nations are only at the begin- 
ning stages of iKDOk dayaibpmantv and use, due primarily to widespread illiter- 
acy and poverty . In most countries there is a largely traditional culture 
with’an accompanying; high illiteracy rate* UNESCO estimates that in 1968 
only 18 i/2 % bi adult A literate, and that 47% of k the population 

ages of five and nineteen were in school* Much of the literacy 
is in three languages, .English, .French, and Arabic, although the literacy 

of North Africa . The 
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hundreds of local languages and dialects are mainly spoken languages and 
little is written or published in th^. With the prevalent widespread pov* 
erty in many areas the purchase of books is a luxury which few can afford, 
even among the literate population. In many instances the national govern- 
ment has difficulty providing even the essential social services for the 
people or meeting the daily expenses of its own operation, without allocating 
resources to book needs. 



One of the disturbing factors in large-scale educational and literacy 
programs is the high percentage of new-litarates who relapse into illiteracy. 
This indicates a need for effective library service and reading roonis, par- 
ticularly in rural areas. In some instances literacy materials are being de- 
veloped locally, but the atoinistrative structure of government frequently is 
too weak to make effective use of mass literacy products- 

Language . Particularly in education lan^age is a critical issue. In 
almost all African states the language of secondary and higher education is 
non-African, In many countries even primary education is conducted in another 
tongue, although there are increasing examples of elementary school instruc- 
tion in the local language of the area. Nevertheless, the average student is 
introduced fairly aarly--if not at the outset of his schooling—to a language 
different from the one spoken in his home. 

Book Publishing , . The book publishing industry is in its infancy through- 
out much of the region and what there is is usually still a governmental 
function. An examination of production fi^ires reveals the disparity in na- 
tional development of publishing. Of 34 countries south of the Sa^ra only 
20 produced books in 1968? seven published fewer than 20 titles aMnuallyi and 
only five produced more than 100 titles- The average number o^^opies per 
title published in Africa was estimated at 8,200, The low l^el of local 
book production makes the region largely dependent on bogj^imports. While an 
estimated 7,300,000 copies of books and pamphlets wara^^blishad in Africa in 
1968, more than three times that nuic^er, some 24,00^^000 copies, were imported 
from abroad. 



Special Book Needs , 
following I 



Major needs among ^^ible types of books are the 



Textbooks . There are a fev/ ragipda.1 textbook development centers, usu- 
ally begun with multilateral o^^ilateral foreign donor support, for the 



production of textbooks ad^gCed to new curricular requirements and the 
African environment, a of major importance . • There is also a need 

for drastic content rj^^sion of books for African countries, using exOTi- 
ples and demonstra^^Ss with which the Afrlcaii child is familiar. Pur- 
thar cooper ation,^^^ desirable on a multinational, regional basis in devel- 
oping translat^OT and production services for the production of indige- 
nous instrup^onal materials in support of regional targets for social 
and econp^ic dev^ This is particularly important in botany, zo- 

ology^^^d physics f among the sciences, and in history, geography, and 
bigifMphy, OTiong mamy other fields. 

Children ' s 11 terature . One of the growing needs , aside from taxtbooks , 
is for children's litarature. With growing nmnbers of children in the 
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schools, supplementary and extraciorrlcular reading material must be made 
available. 
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Schola rly^ scientific r and technical books . Such books are badly needed 
by universities and by professional people in scientific and technical 
fields. This need will have to be satisfied largely from abroad for many 
years to come; but the high price of most imported texts, and complica- 
tions of the importing process, make it important that current efforts 
to develop low-priced, university-level, commercial textbook programs be 
accelerated and supplemented. 

Book Industry . Technical training is required in every 
aspect of the book industry. This includes not only book production, but 
also the creative activities of author, illustrator, editor, and printer. In 
fact, there is a lack of basic training in every aspect of the editorial and 
technical book process. 

Booksel ling . Efforts to expand African publishing also require a concur— 
rant improvement in bookselling. The probl.Mi is particularly acute in rural 
districts where a high proportion of Africa's population live. Bookshops 
usually are found only in the large cities and torais. If books are sold 
elaewhere at all, it is either at local markets or by itinerant traders with 
packsacks of books. Only single copies are available, and they are usually 
used books , 

Libra ry System , in virtually all parts of the region the library system 
is far below minimal needs, due to the traditional shortages of adequate 
funds, trained employees, and practical experiance under professional library 
working conditions. Public libraries are almost imknown, although they are 
potentially of great importance to new-literates and early dropouts from 
schools. In keeping with a region^wide low level of information and the gen- 
eral absence of newspapers, radios, television, and other media, there la a 
general lack of bibliographic and documentation services, 

^brary Education , Opportunities for library education are limitad be- 
cause library schools are practically non-existent in Africa. The few embryo 
training facilities badly need professors, educational materials, and build- 
ings, Priority should be given to basic training in library science to pro- 
vide competent African staff at all levels. In existing libraries top posi- 
tions are held almost exclusively by expatriates. 

Legislation . African countries need to develop legislative provisions 
for national book depositories and the creation of national bibliographies. 
This c^ be done on a sub-regional basis. Existing laws from more developed 
countries can be provided as models. 



B. ■ ASIA 



The "Asian Region” covered in this discussion comprises the 18 ttt^EBCO 
Meinbar States from Iran on the west, to Korea on the east, and Indonesia on 
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the south. Mainland China and Japan are excluded from consideration. Again 
the characteristics with respect to book needs summarised below should be read 
with full awareness that country-to-country differences are great — usually 
greater than differences among African countries — and that there are marked 
exceptions to virtually every generalisation. The needs are great throughout 
the area, but the scale of priorities differs among the countries, and pos- 
sible solutions to their problems vary. 

Commo n Aspects . The following are examples of the elements that are com- 
mon to much of the Asian area : 

Level of literacy . The percentage of literates in Asian populations is 
generally low, although in South Korea, Taiwan, and Singapore it is quite 
high. 

Income level . There is a low level of per capita income throughout the 
region - 

Languages. All of the Asian countries considered herein have national 
languages, and many also have numerous regional or local languages. 

Writing tradition . Most of these countries have long traditions of ex- 
pressing and recording their cultures in written form. 

Reading t radition . The concept of owning books and reading for pleasure 
is not widespread in Asia. Some of the cause is undoubtedly the low per 
capita income in relation to book prices. But cultural factors also con- 
tribute to the situation. 

Book Production. Book production is relatively undeveloped in Asian 
nations. With a population of about one billion people in 1968, the 18 de- 
veloping countries of the region comprised about 28% to 30% of the world's 
population. Yet in 1964, with the same proportion of the total population, 
the region produced 7.3% of the world's book titles and an estimated 2.6% of 
book copies. The average number of copies printed per title, about 4,300, 
was considerably lower than elsewhere in the world. This fact is attributed 
partially to the multiplicity of languages used in many of the countries of 
the region. Yet a good proportion of local publishing was in non— Asian lan- 
guages, read only by a small percentage of the populace, and the lack of books 
in national languages hindered the spread of book readership to new-literates 
and other groups. The region's entire book supply probably did not average 
more than 32 pagea per person. 

Factors Inhibiting Book Production . The following factors directly inter- 
fere with book production in Aslan nations i 

Pa.pe r shortage . few exceptions there is a dire shortage of book 

paper in Asian countries. The cauae has not been an international paper 
shortage;; but rather short supplies ofrforei^ currencies with which to 
buy paper from abroad , coupled with insufficient domestic paper produc- 
tion. In 1963 tlie region produced only 115 ,000 metric tons of newsprint , 
co^only usid for most book publishing in the area, and Imported 270,000 
tonSi Locally manufactured paper frequently is* of low quality, but it 
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often sells at prices above those for imported paper, which is also ex- 
pensive as a resnlt of ad valorem duties that are often levied# Even in 
countries which do not lack foreign currency the paper-purchasing proce- 
dure is usually inefficient and time-cons\iming, sometimes involving delays 
of six months or more before orders are received from abroad. Similar 
delays may also be involved in getting supplies from local mills. 

Book production egulpment . In addition to paper there are urgent needs 
for type— setting , printing, and binding equipment, virtually none of 
which is manufactured in the area. 

Book distribution facilities and methods . Methods and facilities for dis- 
tributing and selling books are very inadequate. In the cities there is 
a tendency for extremely small, competing bookshops to be concentrated in 
single areas. Development of the book industry requires Improved selling 
methods, more attractive shops, and the provision of a wider selection of 
fitles appealing to the needs and tastes of the new reading public, A 
fujjther problffln is that no genuine wholesale book distribution structure 
0xists in the region. On the one hand booksellers seek to keep Import 
discounts to thanselves by acting as wholesalers, while on the other pub- 
lishers act as their own booksellers and are often reluctant to handle 
titles produced by other houses. Still another problem is that many 
countries are large--a few are archipelagos— and there are serious ob- 
stacles to book distribution in the remote areas due largely to inade- 
quate transportation facilities. Poor or non-existent roads and railway 
networks offering far too limited service, combined with high transporta- 
tion costs and postal rates, » have meant that the potential rural reader- 
ship has had limited access to supply sources. In addition the distances 
between centers of production and distribution points are frequently very 
great. 

Book production personnel. Trained personnel are widely needed for book 
production. Editors to take charge of planning and supervising the pro- 
duction of books are in particularly short supply. There is also general 
need throughout most of the region for authors, translators, book design- 
ers and illustrators, production personnel, salea and distribution spe- 
cialists, and business managers. In connection with the book industry 
there is need for regional centers to provide technical training in all 
of these fields, and to disseminate research on control, methodology , and 
technology of learning materials. Sub-regional, multi-national training 
programs, including workshops and seminars, would also be helpful. 

Financing. The problem of financing is already serious, and is likely to 
be aggravated with the launching of major programs to expand domestic book 
industries. Low-interest financing will increasingly be required for 
working capital and fixed capital investments. These are clearly matters 
of concern to which national development banks should give increasing at- 
tention - 

Government Vers us Private publishing . Although some fairly good-sized 
publishers (usually quasi-governmental or governmental) exist in a humber of 
Asian countries, publishing and printing are often handled by small ineffi- 
cient firms which are inadequately staffed, equipped, and financed. In edu- 
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cational publishing there is no clearcut pattern of government versus private 
participation, although both sectors usually share the activity. Because of 
the relative importance of educational pubiishing, the possibility of book 
sales to public schools and libraries is vital to the health of private pub- 
lishing. This market should therefore not be monopolized by government enter- 
prises. 

Special Book Needs . High priority book needs in Asian countries are the 
following ; 

Textbooks . Populations in Asia are rising rapidly in numbers, and heroic 
educational efforts are required to keep pace. Compulsory schooling has 
been achieved in a number of countries and is a reasonable target in many 
more. While the emphasis is on elementary schooling, secondary schools, 
and in some instances universities, are well developed, but technical 
education is far less adequate. However, at all levels acute textbook 
shortages are common. The textbooks which are available are for the most 
part designed to be memorized for repetition in examinations. They are 
usually poorly made and deteriorate rapidly. 

Books for new-literates . Books for those who have newly achieved literacy 
and have left schoolT are a priority need. There is a scarcity of both 
general literature designed to stimulate the reading habit and functional 
literature to demonstrate to new readers the practical advantages to be 
derived from reading. Despite the beginnings which have been made, there 
is a particularly alarming shortage of functional, simply-written techni- 
cal manuals. Moreover, existing books tend to be offered at prices that 
are too high for the average purchasing capacity. 

Children's literature. There is also an acute shortage of suitable lit— 
eratura for Most available books are considered to have no 

particular appeal for children, and are hardly likely to encourage a 
taste for literature in the very young. 

university level books . The recpiirement for foreign exchange is an acute 
problem in obtaining university textbooks and other high-level publica- 
tions in specialized disciplines, most of which are in the English lan- 
guage. To help meet the need for university textbooks the U. S, Informa- 
tion Sei’vice (USIS) and USAID/India are jointly subsidizing the reprint- 
ing in India of U. S. books in low-priced editions, both in English and 
in translation, through use of surplus U. S.-owied currency (see Chap- 
ter III, Section D, for details of the program) . Similar activity is 
being imdertaken in Pakistan where the United States also has large cur- 
rency reserves. But other nations of the region where such fvinds are not 
aval la-bie havey priority needs that could be partially satisfied through 
the development of cpimtiercial production of core collections of low-eost 
English lah^age editions of U. S. techriical books and other textbooks. 

Library Systanis. ' Asian libraries tend to be very embryonic or archaic. 
School libraries ©Ither do not exist or have very inadequate eollectlons, and 
public, libraries are similarly: unknowi or underdeveloped, in general all 
lihraries are : understaf fedf underfinanced , and ba,dly organized . Participants 
in the 1966 in Tokyo a,^eed that five aspects were of particu- 

lar Importance and deserved priority attention! (a) planhing for library 
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devalo^enti (b) legislative action; (c) training in librarianehip; (d) li* 
brary service for children; and (e) library service to rural areas ^ which is 
of great significance considering the vast rural populations of most Asian 
countries. On the last point it was recognized that the problems of trans- 
portation and provision of well--staffed and well^stocked central supply points 
had first to be solved. However^ in the meantime bookmobile deposit systems 
and other methods should be introduced to serve the new reading public. 

Recoimnendations for Book Development . At the 1966 UNESCO Meeting of Ex-- 
parts on Book Production in Asia the following measures were suggested as nec- 
essary to achieve more adequate book development: (a) more concentrated 

effort to promote literacy and keep literates supplied with adequate reading 
materials; (b) training in better utilization of school libraries for school 
teachers and librarians; (c) expansion of the public library network and 
introduction of home library and book club schemes; (d) more frequent book 
festivals and book exhibitions; (e) training in bookselling tachniques; 

(f) adequate and regular supply of information about books / through magazines 
or functional bibliographies; and (g) provision of inexpensive reading mate- 
rials. 



C. LATIN AMERICA 



Although there is a diversity in Latin America r as in Africa and Asia, in 
two Important respects affecting book development and use Latin America dif- 
fers radically from the others. In the first place, there are only two na- 
tional languages of publishing slgniflcance—Portuguese in Brazil and Spanish 
in the remainder of the countries. In the second place, the publishing indus- 
try in the region is highly centralized in a few cities in Mexico, Brazil, and 
Argentina. These factors permit a much more logical and effective regional 
or svib-regional approach for the solution of book-related problems than is 
possible in Africa and Asia. A short discussion of pertinent characteristics 
in Latin Atnerica follows: 

Publishing Industry . Except for the three coimtries cited above, there is 
no significant book publishing industry in Latin toerica. The markets in 
most of the other countries are not big enough to support a book indostry. In 
the case of Brazilian and Argentinian publishers, and to a leaser degree those 
in Mexico as well, the existence of customs, currencies, and other types of 
barriers leads them to concentrate on selling within their otoi countries and 
minimizing export sales. However, the basic quastibn in Latin America-— the 
lack of a book industry that is really capable of providing Latin Americans 
with the materials they need--ls a socio-economic-cultural problem, rather 
than a matter of book production. 

Illiteracy . There are at least 50,000,000 adult illiterates in Latin 
America and a concomitant dearth of literacy materials, teachers, and organi- 
zations. In too many areas there is also little apparent motivation to abol- 
ish illi^ Likewise of concern is the lack of special reading material 

for new-iiterates. Among t 77 , 000, OQO persons with some - primary schooling, 
reading levels are low: 2% are considered advanced literates; 20% are func- 
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tional literates whose reading has stabilized at about the sixth grade level; 
20% are threshold literates who can read about third grade material ; and 58% 
are learner readers still in the instructional stage. The book market thus 
is quite ariall. Even among the 16,000,000 ostensibly literate people, there 
is relatively limited use of books. 

Attitudes. Some Latin toaerlcans realize the value of books to the future 
progress of their countries, but they have been unable to stJjniulate the poli~ 
cy and financial support required to produce and utilize these basic develop- 
mental tools. Consequently, libraries, classrooms, and homes in the region 
ace notable for their lack of books. But there are signs of changing atti- 
tudes. Every major inter-American conference on education and culture since 
1960 has clearly recognized and strongly recommended steps to overcome the 
shortage of books; many governments have pledged investinents in textbooks; 
universlttes are devoting more attention to their libraries and bookstores; 
modern library buildings are to be seen; and book exports from Mexico show a 
steady growth. In short,' an atmosphere of opportunity exists in the book 
field, based on growing concern and awareness. 

Goverimient Policies . In regard to school books, few Latin American gov- 
ernments have an appreciation of the multi-purpose role of textbooks (see 
Chapter I, Section A) . The development of model book progrwas in the region 
must be preceded by convincing officials of the importance of the textbook 
in teaching and of the potential of education in achieving economic develop- 
ment-* Other major problems related to govermnental policies are the artifi- 
cial restrictions both on finished books and materials and on equipment essen 
tial to their production, and the Inadequate book budget for schools and li- 
braries. 

Book Production and Distribution . The Latin Imierican publishing industry 
has conservative, traditional— minded ownership, suffers from shortages of 
trained personnel, uses outmoded equipment, is undercapitalized, and tends 
toward many small, economically inefficient shops. Book prices are quite 
high in comparison to purchasing power — due in part to the physical distribu- 
tion problem, to outmoded pricing policies, and to small print runs. The 
bulk of book distribution is done via road transport, some by rail, and 
little by sea— routes and road conditions vary from adequate to very bad and 
are often overly congested. Print runs are small because the current market 
is small - 

Libraries and Library Science. Of 289,000 elementary schools in the re- 
gion in 1966, about 2, 8()0 (1%) had school libraries. In the secondary school 
15% had some sort of library, with 1.2% having more than 1,000 volumes. 

There were 40 library schools in all Latin America, none with graduate level 
training. Only one library school had a full-time director and full-time 



♦Admittedly, there are certain governments in Latin America that simply lack 
money to put into textbooks and libraries, even if they want to. AID has 
recognized this fact by making long-term, low-interest loans available for 
textbook programs in a few countries. Another aspect is the need of Latin 
^erican publishers, like their Asian counterparts, for low-cost; long-term 
financing for working capital and equipment. 
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faculty; one other had a full-time director. In university and national li- 
braries there are inadequate bibliographic and book selection aids. 

"Book Gap." Statistics on the low use of books in the schools and li- 
braries of Latin America hint at the total problem and have traditionally 
j^xsled foreign donor-agency assxstanoe efforts. Bobert D. Cross f then Chair 
man of the Latin American Task Force of the Interagency Book Conmittee (see 
Chapter III, Section A), noted in his Decanber 20, 1967 Memorandum, "Trans- 
mittal of proposed Latin American Book and Library Policy," that "to the in- 
telligent outsider, the 'book gap' has seemed to be simply a shortage of 
books — the difference between the real need for books and their availability. 
This conclusion has led to the several U. S. programs designed to increase 
the supply of books per s e. In fact, the 'gap' is between the effective 
deictand for books and the real need . The Latin American publishing industry 
can”^roduce very nearly as many books as needed. The problem, then, is to 
stimulate the eonsumers, governmental and private, to want to use more books." 
A particular need is to instruct teachers how to use textbooks— for the most 
part teachers were themselves educated and trained in schools that did not 
use books or did so to a minimal degree. 








CHAPTER III 

SUMMARY OF INTERNATIONAL BOOK ACTIVITIES: 



U, S. GQVERNI^NT AND SEMI-* GOVE RN^NTAL AGENCIES 



This is the first of two chaptara which summarize the international book^ 
related activities of donor agencies in developing countries. Chapter III 
covers activities of the U. S. Govarnmsnt and aami^goverimiental entities r 
and Chapter IV takes up the activities of o^Uier active agencies. This chapter 
includes brief expositions of: 

A. The Interagancy Committee on Books. 

B. Departmant of State activities# including the Government Advisory 
Gommittea on International Book and Library Programs. 

G. The wide-ranging activities of the Agency for International 
Development (AID) # including the developmental# testing^ and 
demonstration projects of its Central Book Unit# other central 
programs in support of developing country book needs# regional 
programs, and activities of the USAID Missions. 

D. Pertinent programs of the United States Information Agency# 

including its Book Translation Program# Public Law 480 Textbook 
Programi, Informational Media Guarantee Program, Donated Books 
Program, Ladder Book Program, and the USIA Regional Service 
Canter in Manila. 



E* Peace Corps Activities. 

F. Progr^s of other agancies—Uia Educational Materials Center 
of the U. S. Office of Education# the Library of Congress# the 
^National Science Foundation# and the Smithsonian Institution. 



A. INTERAGENCY CQMJITTEE ON BOOKS 



The Interagency Coitmiittee on Books was established in July# 1966# for 
the a3^ress ;piarpose of . coordinating t^ international book progr mis of the 
U . B *1 Gd^rnment and its agencies . The Gommi ttae is chaired the Assist" 
ant SeGreta]^ of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs and; includes 
r^regentatlyes ::of AiD#: fUSIA> the;? Paaca Co^s# to 

Educatibn, to toe Libfaiy ^togf ess # and toe Smltosonian Ins ti" 

tutl6h;*V toe secrtoariat bf^^to of 

Edudational and Cultural Affairs# Dapartnaent of 
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The major functions of the interagency Coiimiittee includes (1) cataloging 
and evaluating the book skills and resources of the eKecutive agencies con- 
cerned with international affairs and those agencies whose skills and re- 
sources might be helpful# (2) recoimnending the order of priority for the 
allocation of those skills and resources to the various programs? (3) devel- 
oping within the executive agencies an awareness of the usefulness of books? 

(4) bringing private publishers into a participating role in the achievement 
of book program objectives; (5) reviewing book program achievements to assess 
their effectiveness; (6) promoting indigenous pi^llshlng resourcas in the 
developing countries; (7) est^lishing and coordinating uniform policies for 
handling donated or surplus books; and (8) reviewing proposals for increased 
circulation of U. S* professionals technical, and trade journals overseas* 

A principal aativlty of the Cornmittea was toe development of a national 
policy statement on the international book and library activities of the U. B. 
Government and toe implOTentation directive to government agencies (see Chapter 
V) . In 1967 and 1968 regional sto committees of the Interagency Gommittea on 
Books drew up suggested book and library development progrMis based on the 
policy statement, the directive# and replies from inquiries sent to missions 
overseas* 



B , depmitm:nt of state 



Under the direction of an Assistant Secretary of State the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs adminliitars the Dapartoient of State’s inter^ 
national programs of eduQational and cultural exchange* The Department’s 
involvement in book and library activities includes financing of programs 
which have exchanged approximately 50 grantees per year in the field of 
library science; funding of the U. S. contribution to UNESCO, which carries 
on a mmber of progrOTis to promote book and library development (see Chapter 
IV# Section D) ; and administration of the Interagangy Committee on Books 
(described above) and the Govarranant Advisory Goirsnittee on International 
Book Programs* 

The Government Advisory Committee on International Book and Library PrO"" 
grams. The Government Adviso^ Committee was established in 1962 by the 
Secretary of State, as authorissed in the Pulbright"-Hays Act, to advise the 
U. S* Government on the policies and operations of its overseas book and li- 
brary progr^s and to achieve closer coordination between public and private 
book and library activities overseas. The Committee consists of ■^elve ap- 
pointed m^toers# four sX“Officio members# three goverraiaent representatives# 
and of f i cial observers * Four appointed members are designated each year by ^ 
the Secretaify of State to serve three-year temias— the complement of twelve is 
made up of nine piiblishers # chosen to reprasent toe diff areht branches of the 
industry# educators, and a librarian. The ex-officio m^toers are the V " 

presidents; of the &nerlcah Educational Ptoliahars Institute (AEPlj , the Jtoer- 
icari Booksellers Association (ABA) # and toe iUneri B^bok Publisher e Council 
(ABPC) , and the chairman 6f the joint ABPC/AEPI iriternational Trade Committee* 
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The official government representatives to the coiraaittee are the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs, the Deputy Direc- 
tor of the USIA, and the Deputy Assistant Administrator for Program and Policy 
Coordination of AID. Observers concerned with international book and library 
activities represent the Department of CoitMnerce, the Office of Education, the 
Library of Congress, the Peace Corps, and the Smithsonian institution. There 
also are official observers from various components of the U. S, book industry 
and the library and education communities. 

The Committee meets quarterly in Washington, D. C. It reviews and provides 
advice on major overseas book programs conducted by government agencies and on 
other related subjects. Its greatest value has been in the improvement of 
coordination anong the various goverranent agencies, between these agencies 
and the book and library sectors, and between book and library programs of 
the United States and those of multi-lateral organizations , such as UNESCO 
and the Pan American Union. The function of the Committee is by definition 
exclusively to advise — it has no operational responsibilities for any book 
progrwns, nor any authority to allocate funds. Its cost of operation is 
shared bei^een AID and USIA. The secretariat of the committee is located in 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, Department of State. 



C. AGENCY FOR INTEiaJATIONAL DE^LOPMINT 



As an integral part of its overall prograa AID has consistently supported 
a wide variety of activities relating to books. The Agency does not conduct 
a book program per se I book activities are planned and carried out as part of 
other progrMtis and projects. In general AID interest and responsibility in 
book and library development include publications in all fields except fiction 
and culture. Key book-related areas for AID assistance are in science, tech- 
nology, socioloigy, and industrial and economic developmeht. But its funda- 
mental: interest and responsibility lie in actiye.siipport for broadened and 
more effectiva use of textbooks and referencd books in elanentary schools and 
institutions of higher' learning in countries in which USAlDs opef ate, 

i Major book activities of Alb have Involved the provision of U. S, refer- 
ence books and texts in support of Agency funded projects i assistance to in- 
country development of books, including preparation of new manuscripts, adap- 
tations, translations, and low-cost reprints i help in the building of local 
capability to create , produce , and distribute books ; and support of pro jects 
to improve library science and education. AID book activities have been of 
four basic types : ( 1) centf al developmental , testing , and demons tration pro- 

jectsf (2), other central programs in support of country book needs, including 
technical, economic , and financial support , Investment aids , participant train- 
ing, and research; (3) regional programs; and (4) individual country (USAID) 
progrpns. T^®^® ties are described below. 
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central Devaloomental . Tasting, and Demonatratio n Project^. 

In 1962 AID/W established a "Central Book Fund" (later ^lianged to "Central 
Book Activities" unit) to stimulate activities to help close the book ^ap m 
developing countries. In particular, the Central Book unit was designed to 
strengthen the use of books- as an instrument of the AID program and to increase 
the rLe of the Agency in helping fill book and library needs abroad. As con- 
ceived, the central Book unit was assigned the task of carding fo*^»rd deve 
oomental testing, and demonstration projectsi helping evaluate country book 
pr^iaLg technical edvlce on booh projects upon request 
Bureaus; and supporting programs to increase book use overseas and the develop 
ment: of local book industry capability- 

Operating guidelines for the Central Book unit were outlined as follows; 

(a) stimulate interest in the USAIDs in book use projects to illustrate 

brLdeHnfLre imaginative ways to uee boohs as tools for 

U- S. technical knowledge and social concepts to accelerate h^an resources 

Lvelopment and economic growth; (b) initiate book programs of an 

nature so that, if successful, they could become in subsequent years part _ 

the regular USAID program; (c) develop pilot progress to es approac 

^uhodL and dete^ine facilities, again so that Regional 

could take over successful programs; and (d) undertake projects which 

effective and economic when handled centrally- 

In Fiscal Years 1963 and 1964 primary attention in the Central Book pro- 
gram was placed upon projects demonstrating imaginative use U. S. books, 
Lring 1964 and 1965 efforts shifted toward assuring U.S. institutional re 
sources required for USAID book programs, providing technical 
planning help, giving essential bibliographic assistance, and 

industry human resources development. In 1966 and 1967 attention 
on providing technical guidance to USMDa and Hegronal Bureau, 
planning surveys lor broadened efforts in booh and library develo^ent, ^d 
again on assuring n. S. institutional resource capability. 5" iv^Lon thit 
funding vras reduced because of budget restrictions and the 
Regional Bureaus and nSMDs would begin tahing over 

activities, but earlier initiatives continued on a reduced scale, and a 
new ones were added. 

central Booh unit projects have been of the following four general types: 

Demonstration book use and siJjsidy projects^, providing collections of 

U. S. books for institutions and individuals abroads 

Uni versi tv Textbook Rental_MbrMiSS.“"P^°'^^*i*^5 

of selected titles in selected subj^t fields to give students 

acGess to books at nominal cost (see Chapter VI , Section A, or 
projeot details) - 

ScienGe Book ProgrOT-- acquisition of needed books by ^ 

scientific, technical, arid research Institutions on a subsidized 
"drawing account'' basis (see chapter VI, Section C) . 
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National Devalopnent Reference Libraries — to provide book college 
tione covering the major phases of economic development for leaders 
in the national growth process (see Chapter VI, Section E) • 

^erlcan University Press Program — furnishing sets of scholarly 
books for universities and research agencies in couiitrias with 
USAlDs (see Chapter VI, Section E) . 

Central Book unit projects for the development of local book industries i 

Comprehensiye surveys of book-related activities and naeds- **these 
have been carried out in Chile, Indonesia, Iran, Kenya, Korea, 

Laos, Pakistan, Peru, the Philippines, Tanzania, Thailand, Turkey, 
and Vietnam. In addition speoialiEed surveys were made in Argentina, 
Brazil, Malaysia, and Morocco, but these were not generally distrib^ 
utad. (See Chapter X, Section A, for project details.) 

Textbook depository libraries — collections of U. S. curriculmti re« 
source material for the use of developing country entities engaged 
in the creation of Indigenous textbooks (see Chapter VI, Section'S). 

Publishing rights — ^defraying dollar rights acquisition charges for 
USAID-endorsed private local publishing of individual book titles 
(see Chapter X, Section E) . 

Participant training in the United States^ ^for developing country 
book industry personnel and education ministry officials (see 
Chapter X,^ Section H) , and for librarians (see Chapter VllI, 

Section B) . 

Country and regional workshops and s^inars — to broaden private 
sector participation in the local development of books; for example, 
the 1969 South Asia and Southeast Asia workshops for publishers, and 
the 1968 International Seminar on Books and National Development of 
the Korean Publishers Association (see Chapter X, Section H) * 

Library and bibliographic devalo^ent projects g 

American Library Association services and technical expertise — 
provided to USAIDs on a task order basis (see Chapter IV, Section B) , 

Development of up^to^date blbllographiea of low-cost ^erlcan books — 
scientific and technical books, books for developing areas, textbooks 
at various school levels, and other guides to books needed in develop- 
ment . 

Evaluation, testing, and planning assistance ; 

Appraisal trips and planning assistance — staff of the Central Book 
unit have gone to countries where there have been ongoing or planned 
USAID programs involving book activities* 
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Guidance to AID Regional Bureaus" to help the development and 
planning of book-related projects. 



Preparation of publications concerned with book and library devel 
ment planning — examples are the 1964 report. Books in Human Pavel 
ment , and this manual. 

For further information concerning the activities of the AID/W*s Central 
unit/ contact that Agency's Education and Human Resources Division, Techn 
Assistance Bureau , in Washington , D , C . 



Other Central AID Programs in Support of Country Book Needs 

AID/W carries forward a variety of book^ralated support activities in 
connection with USAID activities and programs. Among the major areas of 
service are: 

Providing economic, technical, and financial information . The source- 
of information available to USAiDs and mission technicians and to org. 
izations in developing countries are many and diverse. Various dlvis. 
of AID/W *s Offices of the Conteoller, Engineering, Labor Affairs, Pro* 
and Policy Coordination, Private Resources, ProcurOTient, Public Bafat: 
and War on Hunger provide such data. Available economic information 
covers country data, program data, planning aasistance and research, 
resources, projections and analyses, capital assistance, and investmai 
information. Specific technical information is available on agriculti 
and rural development, cooperatives, education, engineering, food ass: 
tance, food from the sea, health, housing and urban development, labo: 
nutrition, population, piiblic and development assistance, p\iblic safe“ 
and supply and procurOTient. These sources of information are identif: 
in AID/M. O. 1621.2 (August 19, 1968); pertinent portions of the Manui 
Order are detailed in Appendix B of this manual - 



Participant training programs . AID/W has worked closely with USAIDs e 
the scheduling and administration of participant trainees while in thi 
United States. The numbers and types of participants from the book ai 
library fields have bean sizable- Variois sections of the manual not« 
different aspects of this training, which has brought to the United 
states textbook authors, editors, publishers, printers, librarians, ai 
government officials and educators active in the creation and product: 
of books and in library development in many parts of the world . 

Regional Progr^as 

aid's Regional Bureaus have undertaken large-scale attacks on the texi 
book and technical materials gap in the context of regionwide efforts. Tl 
have been thrae important programs to date i 
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Regional Technical Aids Center (UTAC) in Mexico City * This canter is 
the corner stone for tiie Bureau for Latin America's book and audio-- 
visual effort for the 17 countriae of Spanish-speaking America. From 
its headquarters in Mexico City and a Southern Branch office in Buenos 
Aires RTAC has produced and/or funded the procurement of millions of 
publications in direct support of USAID programs ^ and in indirect support 
of S. embassies. University contract groups, USIB and Peace Corps posts, 
host governinent agencies, and other non-profit organisations (see Chapter 
XI, Section A, for details of its operation) . 

Regional TextJDook ProgrMi for Central America and Panama , This program, 
working closely with the Organization of Central American States, has 
bean developing and producing millions of free textbooks for children in 
the public elementary schools of the six participating Central American 
countries, (see Chapter XI, Section B) ^ 

Regional Technical Aids Center for Africa ^ This center is a regional 
service organization of the Bureau of Africa, Since 1962 it has pro^ 
duced French- language versions of U. S. technical documents, piibliea- 
tions, and films for USAID use in Francophone Africa, and Arabic ver- 
sions for North Africa and the Middle East (see Chapter XI, Section D) , 

aid's Office of Prograia and Policy Coordination also supports an experi- 
mental multi-country project in Africa, the Entebbe Math^aties Curriculum 
Development Project, which has developed math®fnatics textbooks for African 
alamantary and secondary schools. The project is described in Chapter XII# 
Section F. 



USAID Book-Related Activities 

USAID missions in developing nations have generated’ a large number of 
mission-funded book and library projects and programs, activities that have 
differed widely in levels of funding, in aims, in -Uie nature and extent of 
assistance provided, and in results achieved. Among the most important of 
these have been joint USAID-host country textbook development projects# Many 
of these have had significant impact on educational systems, instructional 
processes, and book use by students. Five of these USAID-supported activities 
are discussed in Chapter XII s tiia National Textbook program of Brazil 
(Section A) i the Philipplnea/U- S. Textbook Production Project (Section B) j 
the Republic of Vietn^/U- S, Instructional Materials Project (Section C) i 
the Thai/USOM Rural Education Textbook and Teaching Materials Project (Saction 
D) i and the Lao/U. S. Elementary School Materials Production Project (Section 



E) 



The diverse nature of USAID book-related activities is suggested by the 
following s\aztffliarias of typical progr^s, not covered elsewhere in this 
manuals 
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Indonesia. USAID's contribution toward the growth o£ libraries rn 
Indonesia included the services of a general education technician 
who worked with the Ministry of Education developing university li- 
braries and the University of Indonesia Library School; services of 
a library science professor on the staff of the Library School; library 
science training in the United States for school and university librar 
Ians; and more than 76,000 books and periodicals provided for libraries 
in higher education and teacher-training institutions and special li- 
ssirving gov©]ciOT 0 nt agsnciss- 

Liberia. USAID has provided assistance in development of textbooks 
and i^I^truQtional materials to enable the host goverimient to produce 
its own reguirenents at a low cost. Training was provided for a 
limited number of local authors in specialized fields; and a U. S. 
language arts specialist helped the textbook center. In addition 
USAID helped equip a number of conttnunity-centered, rural-or rente 
schools in strategic villages with literacy materials for youth and 
adults . 



as. 



USAID has sent about 20 partiGipants to the United States 

book distribution/ audio- 



for training in textbook production/ ^ ^ ^ , 

visual training, and the writing, editing, and illustrating of textbooks. 

Turkey. Activities of USAID have been widespread. Mission projects 
have included participant training grants to send publishing and print 
ing specialists to the United States and to third countries; a Technical 
Support Book Fund, through which U. S. books are donated to local organ- 
izations; and Mission participation in several of the Central Book uni 
projects noted above. USAID/Turkey ' s Education Division has sponsored 
the development of textbooks in a Turkish Armed Forces Training Project; 
an audio-visual canter; and instructional materials for trade institu es, 
technical schools, and a technical teacher-training college. Its Office 
of Communications Resources supported USAID technicians through develop- 
ment of a unit preparing seminar materials, and another preparing books 
and manuals on a demonstration basis for the Turkish Government.^ USAID s 
Industry Division financed the development of instructional booklets for 
free distribution to small businessmen. The Public Services Division 
provided the services of a printing adviser to the State Supply 
and the Food and Agriculture Division has prepared extension handbooks 
and a variety of periodicals for farmers , 



C. UNITED STATES INFOBMATIQH AGENCY (OSIA) 

It is the aim of the United States Information Agency to help achlep 

the foreign policy objectives of the united States by using the tools 

formation and persuasion to build understanding abroad °f . 

its institutions, culture, and policies. In line with this objective, USIA 
assisted publishers both at home and abroad in producing approximately 
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143,000,000 copies of more than 16,000 editions between 1950 and 1968. Cov- 
ered below are USIA activities that are pertinent to this manual: (1) the 
Book Translation Program, (2) the P. L. 480 Textbook Program, (3) the Infor- 
mational Media Guaranty Program, (4) the Donated Books Program, (5) the Ladder 
Book Program, and (6) the Regional Service Center in Manila. 



Book Translation Program 

The USIA Book Translation Program promotes the translation and distribu- 
tion of U. S. books which illustrate important aspects of U, S. life and 
culture. Most of the volumes are sold through existing or newly developed 
commercial channels, and many are used in schools and universities or are 
made available for supplementary reading. The books are translated by resi- 
dents of the countries in which they are published—— most translations appear 
complete and unabridged. To Insure widest readership inexpensive grades of 
paper and soft bindings frequently are used in the interest of keeping retail 
prices low.: The USIA does not publish books. Instead it provides assistance 

to foreign publishers, and in scatie projects to u. s. publishers, to enable 
them to produce books in local languages. The assistance may include siib- 
sidizing the payment of translation rights, absorbing translation and pro- 
motion costs, or agreeing to purchase copies of a foreign edition. (See 
Chapter VI, Section D, for a discussion of book subsidy techniques at various 
levels of production and distribution.) Some translation projects are funded 
under the Public Law 480 Textbook Program described below. Examples of trans- 
lation projects funded from dollar appropriations are: 

Latin ^erlcan Book Translation Program . The USIA Latin Mierican Book 
Translati.on Program is a major long-range operation through which books 
are translated into Portuguese and Spanish. Its aims include support of 
the objectives embodied in the concepts of the Alliance for Progress and 
eneouragonent of an improved book publishing industry in Latin America, 

The Portuguese and Spanish translation activities are an outgrowth of 
the USIA Book Translation Program. Recent publication activity has pro- 
ceeded at an annual rate of 300 to 400 titles at an annual cost to USIA 
of over $1,000,000. 

In the Latin itoierican Program great emphasis is placed on distribution 
and promotion to give increased attention to getting the books read. 

USIS posts in Latin America develop presentation lists, plan for effec- 
tive use of books in Infointiation Centers and binational center library 
activities, and bring books to the attention of university professors 
and students— Chapter VI, Section E, discusses the "college travelers" 
who perform this task. USIA Regional Book Officers also provide key 
support to the US is posts in the promotion of books whose publication 
the program supports . Approximately 80% of the books are sold through 
reguiar conmiercial channels; the ratiainder are distributed as promotional 
copies by USIS, 

As in the case of the Indo-Jtoerican textbook program described below, 
there is close coordination between USIA and AID on Latin American book 
programs so that waste and duplication can be minimized. A joint 
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"USIA/AID Agreonent on Fields of Interest for Book Publishing Programs 
in Latin America" dates back to 1963. Under the agreement AID is pri- 
marily responsible for professional level books and for textbooks in 
science, engineering, medicine, education, public health, and economic 
develojanent; while USIA concentrates on political, social, and cultural 
areas. The first joint meeting of AID and USIA Latin Jtaierican book 
officers took place in 1967 to take stock and plan coordination of 
programs . 

Nouveau Horizons . These editions are designed to make U. S. books 
available in Francophone Africa and Southeast Asia in low-priced trans- 
lations, Publication of the series is accomplished in France under the 
supervision of USIS/Parla, with the imprint of a French piiblisher appear- 
ing on each title. In Fiscal Year 1967 483,000 copies of 48 titles were 
published. The translations sell for 20^ to 300 per copy retail, and 
are distributed commercially. 



Public Law 480 Textbook Program 

In addition to the dollar -supported activity cited above, P. L. 480 
authorizes a special Textbook Publication Program to be supported by U. S.— 
owned foreign currencies where they are available. This program concentrates 
on the publication and distribution, and often the translation of U. S. text- 
books. The local publisher sells the textbooks to students or to the Ministry 
of Education in accordance with local customs. Major P. L. 480 programs are: 

Joint Indo-jtoierlcan Standard Works Progran . USlS/lndia since 1962 has 
developed a large-scale program for subsidizing the reprinting in India 
of U. S. textbooks at the undergraduate, graduate, and polytechnic 
levels. By late 1968 the Joint Indo/,^neriGari Standard Works Program, 
funded by USIA and administered by USIS/India, had produced 4,000>000 
copies of about 600 titles , thus stimulating amprov^ent in Indian book 
production and distribution methods. USAlD/lndia began participating 
in the joint program in FY 1968, using P. L. 480 local curreney of its 
own for the publication of titles in science and technology, while 
USIA/india continued to concentrate on USIA'S traditional areas of the 
social sciences and the humanities . * In' PY 1968 USlS/lndia ' s input 
was about $800,000 of local currency; USAID/India's was $1, 000, OOa re- 
portedly the first of three annual identical sums. The program still is 
administered by the USIS publications offioer who uses existing mechanisms 
to handle negotiations with the Indian publishers. 

The joint Indo-toierlcan Program uses normal conraiercial channels. After 
an Indian publisher presents documentary evidenca that he has a valid 
agreement for the titles approved b^ both the Ministry of Education and 
USIS or USAID , a contraot for the production of the book is negotiated. 



*The joint indo-Amer lean standard Works Program is USIA 's major t^tboofc pro- 
gram, Exqept ;for the P. L. 480-based prbgrams, the agency's irivolvament with 
textJiook programs generaliy has been peripheral, and will continue so. 
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USIA pays up to 80% of the publication cost/ and the Indian publisher 
sets the selling pries at no more than 20% of the regular U. S« price# 
The Indian Government taxes royalty payments at a reduced rate and per^ 
mits the reniittanGs to be sent in dollars to the U- S* pi^lisher- 

Textbook Translation Program in Pakistan # This has been the largest 
developinental book program of USIS/Fakistan. In 1964 and 1965 the pro 
gram resulted in the production of over 500^000 voluines of 70 different 
titles* Most ware in Bengali r and the remainder in Urdu# Under program 
auspices Pakistani publishers translated U- S* university level books in 
science, economics, history, political science, sociology, law, and edu- 
cation. USIS paid all translation costs and a portion of the production 
costs , in addition to contributing the paper and purchasing 500 copies 
of each title from the pi^lisher. The tex^ooks were sold through rag- 
“ijilar commercial channels to students in Pakistan *s main universities* 
Similar textbook translation programs have operated in other developing 
countries . 



information Media Guaranty Progrmt (IMG) 

IMG was a device which made it possible for dollar-short countries' to pur- 
chase U* S* books and other materials and pay for them with their own non- 
convertible currencies- Until its damlse in 1967 the program enabled develop- 
ing countries to import over $80,000,000 worth of U* S. books, (largely at the 
university level), periodicals, and films* The IMG is described in greater 
detail in Chapter VI, Section F* 



Donated Books Program 

The Donated Books Program of the USIA office of Private Cooperation makes 
possible distributing publishers * rCTiainders in virtually every country in 
which a USIS is located. The progran planned to ship 4,000,000 volumes to 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America during FY 1969* (Sea Chapter VII, Section A, 
for further details.) 



Ladder Book Program 

USIA’s Laddar Book Program was begun in 1957 for the purpose of making 
U. S* books available in abridged, easy-reading form to those who are learn- 
ing English. The program's chief audience consists of secondary students 
and college fraslmien* The books in the series are graded at different le.n* 
guage levels ranging from a 7 1 , 000— word vocabulary to 5 , 000 words . All ^re 
abridged from standard U . S * books chosen from a wide range of fields . Botii 
U. S# and jdeveloplng-qount^ p\^lishers p^^^ Through FY 1968 more 

than 200 Ladder titles were p Of this number, somewhat under half 

had been sold coitmerclall^ to 2 0 ^ par coiyi the r^ainder were dis- 

tributed through the ragular USIS presentation programs. 
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The DSIA Regional Service Centey at Manl.a 

The Regional Service Center is a large, modern printing and publishing 
that serves East Asia. It has been of great assistance in several 
of the USAID textbook development projects mentioned above. The Center has 
produced 5,000,000 volumes for the Republic of Vietnam/U. S. Instructional 
Materials Project (Chapter Xlil, Section Of 5,000,000 volumes for the Phil- 
ippins3/U. s. Textbook Production Project (Chapter XII, Section B) ; and about 
2,500,000 volumes for the Lao/U. s. Elfflnentary Materials Production Project 
(Chapter XII, Section E) . Its primary concern, of course, is assistance to 
USIA book activities* 



E- PEACE COEPS 



Although the Peace Corps by law has no money for book programs. Peace 
Corps posts participate actively in the distribution of tltlae collected 
through book programs of other agencies* It plays a full role in the USIA 
Donated Books Program (See Chapter VII, Section A). Peace Corpp representa- 
tives may request titles by subject category and reading level. English 
language, science, literature, and children's books are most in demand. 

These books, shipped overseas by USIA and distributed by Volunteers , are 
used for general reading and reference purposes in schools and libraries in 
the developing countries. The following are specific Peace Corps activities: 

Booklocker Program. The Peace Corps provides each household of 
Peace Corps Volunteers with a booklocker containing about 250 titles 
ranging from reference materials and graded readers to current fic- 
tion, Between 15 and 20 books relating to the geographic area in 
which the Volunteer serves are included. Quite often the book- 
lockers form the nucleus of libraries for students and teachers of 
the schools in which the Volunteers are assigned. During the first 
five years of the program almost 4,000,000 voltimea were sent to 
Volunteers, 85% of them purchased at substantial discounts, and the 
In a variation of the Booklocker Program sets of 
100-125 titles relevant to the technical work of Volunteers in the 
agriculture, crafts, community development, cooperatives, 
health, and teaching were sent to Peace Corps offices overseas for 
Volunteers. 

Book devel o pment activities . Peace Corps Volunteers frequently 
during summer vacation periods and at other times in 
textbook develppment, writing projects, and seminars. Thus in 
Turkey volunteers developed a teachers' guide for English-language 
textbooks; in Thallarid they helped create teachers' guides, guides 
to textbobk writing , and handbooks on the use Of instructional aids ; 
and in the Philippines Vol^^^ participated in writing projects 

that ineluded development of English language textbooks for the ele- 
mentary schools, revisiohs of mathematics curriculimi guides, normal 
school curriculum writing, development of modern science materials. 
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and a revision of the acad^ic curriculuin for vocational high schools. 
Also in connection with Volunteers' teaching activities Peace Corps 
posts generally have small budgets for the purchase and/or development 
of books and audio-visual aids to remedy deficiencies of classroom 
materials . 

Peace Corps librarians . Numbers of Volunteers serve as full-time 
Xibrarians In secondary schools and universities abroad. In addition 
many serve as school or community librarians as a part of their assign- 
ments or in extra-curricular projects. The countries in which ^ey 
serve include Brazil, Chile, Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, Jamaica, 
Malaysia, Malawi, Niger, Sierra Leone, Somali Republic, and Turkey. 

Used book collections . The Peace Corps once sponsored a program of 
community collection and donation of books in the United States for 
use overseas. Like AID and USIA before it, they found the activity 
to be impractical, and the program was abandoned. However, the Peace 
Corps' Book Coordination Office provides interested Volunteers and 
individuals, U. S. community groups, and schools with information on 
the least expensive shipping methods and kinds of books most useful 
to Volunteers. Shipping arrangements must be made and costs covered 
hy the collector of the books* In addition to collections shipped 
with private funds, books have reached Volunteers through the U. S, 
Navy's Project Handclasp (see Chapter VII, Section D) , Freedom House 
Books USA (Chapter VII, Section E) , and the Smithsonian Institution's 
International Exchange Service (Section P below) . 



p . INTEIQilATIONAL BOOK ACTIVITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES 



Educational Materials Center, U. S. Office of Bducation/DHEW* 



The Educational Materials Center was established in 1963 as a cooperative 
activity of the Office of Education and the &nerlcan Educational Publishers 
Institute (AEPlj to assist foreign visitors, U, S. educators, and others in- 
terested in advancing the cause of education through improved materials* Un 
der the temis of a joint agreement publisher mestoers of 3^IP and Uie Childs 
Book Council supply examination copies of their new books, while the Educa- 
tional Materials Center provides staff and space for the books. Most book 
publishers now cooperate in supplying textbooks, as well as supplementary 
and reference books for school libraries. 



♦Another agency of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the National 
Libritry of Medicine,' is involved in overseas book activity. The Library col 
lects and disseminates publicatiohs, bibliographic, and other specialized in- 
formation in the field of mediciriei promotes inter-library loans and exchanges 
publications with over 800 foreign libraries and institutions; sends copies 
of 1 1« nni n prehensive Index Medlcus to overseas libraries through purchase or 
exchange; and provides Medical Literature Analysis and Retrieval Syst^ tapes 
it cost to qualified International research institutions. 

cHJC .^* 1 / 
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At the beginning of 1968, holdings of the Center included over 5,000 ele- 
mentary and secondary school textbooks , 8 , 000 trade books in the field of 
children's literature, and 800 titles related to teacher education. The 
books do not ciroulate, but are available on open shelves for coinparative 
study in the Center * 

The Center serves U, S. and foreign educators* needs and publishers* 
related interests through three functions s (a) organization and maintenance 
of the unique collection, which serves as a comprehensive curriculum resource 
laboratory; (b) interpretive and reference service to visitors and correspond 
dents; and (o) compilation and dissCTiination of six to eight non-selective 
bibliographic reports each year based on the collection. 

The Center has been used by educators from many foreign countries as well 
as by supervisors, teachers, and librarians in the United States^ Its collec- 
tion of textbooks and trade books has served an enlarged function in interna- 
tional education through various consultative services, including (a) help to 
other government agencies — for example, the recent evaluation of AID'S Text* 
book Depository Program (see Chapter VI, Section B) ; (b) seoainars for foreign 

educators studying the relationships and functions of curricultam materials; 
and (c) service to educators responsible for the organization of materials 
centers. (For further information, contact Educational Materials Center, 

U. S, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 20202.) 



Library of Congress 

The Library of Congress operates five pertinent programs in the interna- 
tional field I (a) the P. L. 480 Library Acquisitions Progr^; (b) the Nation- 
al Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging; (a) the International Exchange of 
Publications; (d) the Jointly Sponsored Program for Foreign Librarians; and 
(e) the Exchange Visitor Program. 

P. L, 480 Library Acquisitions Program . The Library carries on a 
P'^ogram for the acquisition of library materials in Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, Israel, Nepal, Pakistan, United Arab Republic, and 
Yugoslavia. In each of the countries foreign currencies accrued to 
the credit of the United States are used' to ^ploy local staff, rant 
office space, purchase books and other library materials, and ship 
the materials acquired directly to the Library of Congress and other 
U, S. libraries. Some 40 research libraries receive sets of foreign- 
language materials, and 310 libraries receive sets of English materials 
under this program. Almost 2,000,000 publications are acquired annually 
under the progrOTi . 

The National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging . This program 
operates under Title II-C of the Higher Education Act of 1965, through 
which the Library of Congress is responsible for (a) acquiring all mate- 
rials currently published throughout the world which are of value to 
scholarship, (b) providing catalog information for these materials 
promptly after receipt, and (c) distributing bibliographic infoCTnation 
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by printing catalog cards and other means • In addition to cataloging 
offices in Europe, regional acquisitions offices operate in Nairobi, 
Kenya, and Hio da Janeiro, Brazil, to obtain materials not readily 
available through normal trade channels* The books acquired and cata- 
loged under this progrOTi are listed in the Library’s Nationa,! Union 
Catalog, which in effect is an international bibliography. 

International Exchange of Publications . Under this program the Library 
of Congress participates in the mutual exchange of official publications 
with over 100 governments i and in addition it carries on exchanges of 
publications with 24,000 foreign libraries/ educational institutions, 
and research organisations. 

Jointly Sponsored Program for Foreign Librarians. This progrOTi per- 
mits a limited number of professional librarians from foreign countries 
to be brought to the United States under the auspices of the U. S. De- 
partment of State. During their stay the selected Individuals work 
for eleven months as staff mCTibars of the sponsoring libraries selected 
to give them the types of experience desired. In addition funds are 
provided for them for JO days of orientation, travel, and attendance 
at professional meetings. 

Exchange Visitor Progr^ . This program enables a limited niimber of 
foreign librarians to learn and work at the Library of Congress for 
ona-year periods. 



The National Science Foundation (N8F) 

The National Science Foundation has provided financial support to a 
mamber of study groups consisting of leading scientists and mathematicians , 
teachers, and technical specialists for the purpose of daveloping new ap-> 
proaches and new teaching materials in the sciences and mathematics- Through 
participation of foreign scientists and science teachers in many of these NSF 
activities , interest in new approaches to science education has grown in many 
of the developing countries, and several of them have embarked upon reform 
programs . 

The National Science Foundation has worked closely with AID to assist 
developing countries in their efforts to improve their educational programs 
in scienne. Based upon the U. S. experience in this area, and supported in 
part by NSF, new materials in course content development and teacher train- 
ing have been adapted to local needs and conditions ^road. For example, 

NSF has assisted AID in the formulation and administration of a USAID-^ 
financed cboparativa program for the improv^ent of science education in 
India. The concept for the program grew out of a series of auiraner insti- 
tutes for college and secondary school teachers. The main elments of the 
Joint Goveri:mient of India/USAID program include the creation, adaptation, 
production, introduction, and distribution of improved instructional materials 
devices, and methodsi and the deyelopment arid testing of modern courses and 
curricula at secondary and college levels. Under a Participating Agency 
Service Agreement with AID NSF initiated a science education improvement pro- 
gr^ with the five national uhiversitias of Central ^erica. 
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Smithsonian Institution — International EKchange Service 

The International Exchange Service distributes ttie publications of the 
Smithsonian Institution to scientific and learned institutions abroad. The 
Service also ships addressed packages of publications to other countries as 
exchanges or gifts from individuals, libraries, scientific societies, and 
educational institutions in the United States. Donors of scholarly and tech- 
nical literature designate overseas recipients. If the list of donated pub- 
lications is acceptable, the International Exchange Service pays the cost of 
shipping to foreign exchange bureaus for distribution to the recipients , who 
in some cases must pay for the cost of transmitting parcels from the exchange 
bureau to their addresses. 
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CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY OF INTERMATIONAL BOOK ACTIVITIES : 

/ 

PRIVATE ENTITIES, OTHER GOVERMMENTS^ 

AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS* 



The activities of numerous organisations other than the U, S. Government 
merit attention in this manual. This chapter therefore reviews the following: 

A. The international book and library activities of the private non- 
profit entities, listing the three most important f irst--Franklin 
Book Programs/ the Asia Foundation, and the Ford Foundation- -and then 
considering the British Council, the Carnegie Corporation, the Common- 
wealth Fund, the East-West Center Press, the W, K, Kellogg and 
Rockefeller Foundations, the John D, Eockefeller 3rd Fund, the United 
States Book Exchange, and voluntary agencies and religious missions. 

B. Activities of six trade and professional associations — the American 
Book Publishers Council, the American Educational Publishers Insti- 
tute, the American Library Association, the Association of American 
University Presses, the Printing industries of America, and the Book 
Development Council of the United Kingdom. 

C. Examples of book program aid provided by donor nations other than the 
United States, including Australia, Canada, France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Taiwan, and the United Kingdom. 

D. Book and library activities of international organizations, including 
the Asian Productivity Organization, the Colombo Plan, the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development, the Pan toierican 
Union, UNESCO, and UNICEF. 



A. NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS AND PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS 



Franklin Book Programs , Inc . 

Franklin Book Programs (801 Second Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017) is a 
private non-profit educational organization founded in 1952, whose purposes 
are (a) to create and/or strengthen local book publishing industries in the 



*See the Appendix for a complete list of names and addresses of the book 
related agencies referred to in this manual. 
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developing countries i (b) to improve book distribution syst^s; and (c) to 
promote the growth of libraries. Franklin is not itself a publisher. With 
only a few exceptions, all the pxjblishing it supports is by local firms, and 
all work is done in the developing country, including editing, translating, 
pointing, and publishing. Books to be pubiished in translation are chosen 
by local advisers, and original works are locally conceived and developed. 
Except for certain projects relating to textbooks and school library books 
and arranged through ministries of education, books are not given away but 
are sold by publishers through coinmercial channels at prices suited to the 
local economy. The publisher takes a nortnal risk, 

Franklin s^aff members are citizens of the countries where they work. In 
itiid-1967 Franklin local offices were located in Baghdad, Beirut, Buenos Aires, 
Cairo, Dacca, Jakarta, Enugu, Kabul, Kaduna, Kuala Xiumpur , Lagos, Lahore, 
Nairobi, Rio de Janeiro, Teheran, and Tabriz. Latin American programs are 
conducted through associated non-profit organizations. Franklin's work is 
made possible by financial contributions from foundations, corporations, indi- 
viduals, and organizations in the United States and other countries, and from 
governments, notably those in the areas of Franklin operations, 

Franklin's program is aimed at fulfilling immediate needs for published 
materials while concentrating on long-range efforts to encourage the use of 
books. Its activities are usually designed to serve a catalytic function in 
book development. Types of projects include: (a) providing a wide variety 

of books to Franklin offices for local review and seleetion for publication 
in the languages of "^he respective countries; (b) purchase of publishing and 
translation rights for books that are selected for their basic usefuln'ass 
and interest; (e) teclinical assistance to local piiblishers; (d) development 
of training s^inars in the United states and abroad in various phases of 
book creation and publishing; (e) cooperation with local governments and 
institutions regarding literacy campaigns; and (f) assistance in establishing 
school and village libraries . 

The following are examplea of the wide range of projects undertaken by 
Franklin Book Programs: 

Afghan Education Project. Franklin has provided management of the Educa- 
tion Press in Kabul, Afghanistan since 1963. The primary function of the 
Press is the printing of textbooks for the Afghan Ministry of Education, 
vdiich distributes than to students. The_ Press has produced several mil- 
lion textbooks under Franklin operation. 

Afghan Schoo l Library Project . In cooperation with the Afghan Ministry 
of Education PrVhtelin helped to establish 50 model school libraries. 

Each library was stocked with 500 volumes in Persian, and a few libraries 
were given a sampling of books in English and Arabic. Assistance also 
was provided in cataloging and training of teacher-librarians. 

AID/CeAtral Book Unit Projects . Franklin has handled a variety of pro- 
grams for this agency, including: 

Guidelines for private industry . In 1968-69 a brochure was developed 
outlining ways in which the U. S, private book industry can become 
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more involved with publishers in developing countries* 

New*litarate demonstration kit * A collection of samples of aduca- 
tional materials being used in adult literacy programs in the United 
States was compiled to demonstrate to developing countries the wide 
variety of concepts, techniques, and tools that can be used in new* 
literacy programs* 



Personnel training * Seminar /workshops have been organised in South 
and Southeast Asia for local private publishers. Franklin has also 
administered technical training projects in the United States and 
abroad for textbook and dictionary editors, book publishers, printers, 
and government officials concerned with educational and publishing 
development, (See Chapter X, Section H for details.) 

^^blishing rights * In 1963 Franklin began handling the Central Took 
unit's program to ac<^ire publishing rights for modest initial over* 
seas editiona of U* S. development ^related books for piiblication by 
small local private publishers under the sponsorship of the local 
USAID missions (see Chapter X, Section E) * 

Book publishing activities . From 1953 through 1967 Franklin cooperated 
in the publication and distribution of approximately 78,000,000 copies 
of more than 3,600 books in Arabic, Bengali, English, Indonesian, Malay, 
Persian, Pushtu, Portuguese, Spanish, and Urdu. Publication activities 
in 1967 alone produced more than 450 titles, of which more than 16,000,000 
copies were printed. 

Children's book projects in Brazil and Africa . In Brazil, a 50,000*item 
l^ihliography of children's books in Portuguese by subject and age group 
was developed* In a related project a bibliography with special emphasis 
on African folk tales was prepared for use in East Africa. 

Iranian book sales project * In Iran Franklin aided in the preparation, 
production, and mass distributio:i of lQW*priced "Kitabhaye Jibi" paper* 
back books in wire display racks to facilitate broadening the market be* 
yond traditional bookstores (see Chapter V^l, Section D, for further de* 
tails) , 



Iranian new*literate project * Franklin helped establish the Iranian 
magazine for new*literates, Paik (Messenger) , which is distributed 
throughout most of Iran at a selling price of about 2 1/2^ per copy. To 
the magazine a aeries of eaay*reading books was launched, 
printed in several colors in a 24*page format, modeled after 
Scholastic Magazine . 



Iranian textbook project . Through formal arrangement with the Iranian 
Ministry of Education, Franklin has been responsible for the production 
of over 60# 000, 000 textbooks in that country. 

Eatin^American medloal library project . Under W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
sponsorship Franklin has implemented development of both a Spanish and 
Portugese language Pre-Clinical Sciences Basic Library. The "library," 
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composed of two different titles in each of nine pre-clinical scxence 
subjects, provides medical school libraries in Latin America with up-to- 
date reference and textbooks for loan to students through normal library 

operations . 



Nigerian proj ect . In the course of a four-year progr^ in Nigeria sup 
ported by USAID/Nigeria and the Ford Foundation Franklin sponsored 
Nigerian writers, editors, graphic artists, printers, publishers, and 
booksellers on training programs in the United States; established crea- 
tive writers* groups in various centers for the production of supplemen- 
tary readers and children's books; organized workshops for textbook 
writers; provided editorial service to Nigerian writers; and organized 
national and regional committees for the production of reading materials 
for new-literates. 



The Asia Foundation 

The purposes of the non-profit, privately supported Asia Foundation (550 
Kearny Street, San Francisco, California 94109) are. (a) to support Asian 
individuals and organizations striving to develop their societies; (_ ) o 
facilitate regional cooperation among organizations concerned with the prog 
ress of Asia; and (c) to promote a better understanding of Asia and its peoples 
in the United States. Since its founding in 1951 the Foundation consists y 
has used books as one component in many of the programs it supports in the 
countries in which it operates, Afghanistan through Southeast Asia to Korea 

and Japan- 

Through July, 196B,'the Asia Foundation through its Books for Asian 
Students Program had provided 7,230,000 U. S. books and 1,189,000 perioc 
to individuals and institutions in 18 Asian countries (see Chapter VII, Sec- 
tion B, for details). Most of the books were publishers' remainders. Foun 
dation assistance to libraries is varied— work in library development empha- 
sizes improvement of library practices and techniques, training for librari 
anship, and the improvement of library facilities. The programs undertaken 
in different countries by Asia Foundation representatives vary widely, tor 
they are accorded much local autonomy. Summaries of recent activities in six 
countries follow: 
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Korea. The Asia Foundation's large-scale program in Korea has covered a 
wide range of activity, including procurement of special materials needed 
by Korean scholars; strengthening of library education and teacher rain 
ing programs; financial support for research studies; and special grants 
to libraries, ranging from university libraries to village libraries 
assistance that has included grants for library books and buildings and 
training grants to send librarians to tbe United States to stu y. 

Laos. In Laos the Asia Foundation provides books, periodicals, ^nd jour- 
nals in Lao and Thai for cluster libraries; administers an actiye Chinese 
language elementary school textbook project for the private Chinese 
schools; and subsidizes the translation and/or writing of books in the 
Lao language to provide more reading materials for citizens of that coun 

try. 
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Malaysia . The Asia Foundation has distributed a collection of 110,000 
science and literature books to eletientary and secondary schools in the 
western part of the country and in Sarawak; funded two surveys, one con- 
cerning public libraries and the other school libraries; sponsored train- 
ing courses for librarians in cooperation with the Library Association in 
Malaysia; and purchased special collections, such as the one on education- 
al research presented to the Ministry of Education. 

Pakistan . The Asia Foundation purchases sets of books for various li- 
braries and institutions; supports a book rental program, primarily of 
scientific and technological titles, administered by university libraries; 
helps establish public libraries with donations of locally produced books; 
in its Dacca University Library Project provides a library consultant, 
training abroad for librarians, and basic reference libraries; and sup- 
ports the Pakistan Library Association in various ways. 

Philippines . The Books for Asian Students Program has distributed over 
3,000,000 books and periodicals within the Philippines. For newly estab- 
lished school libraries in that country the Program first provides a 
selection of donated books. Thereafter assistance often is provided' in 
the foirm of purchased books to help fill gaps in collections. The Asia 
Foundation also has furnished annually two purchased sets of books (500- 
1,300 volumes) to college libraries. 

Thailand . In addition to local distribution of Books for Asian Students, 
the Foundation's program in Thailand has included payment of honoraria for 
writing or translating books in various disciplines as requested by facul- 
ties at Thai universities; development of small library collections for 
new-literates for Belected community libraries, youth centers, and Bud- 
dhist schools; support to the Thai Library Association in conducting semi- 
nars, special studies, and book surveys, and in compiling bibliographies 
and book lists; and purchase of law books and reference materials in the 
Thai language for the Court of Appeals. 



The Ford Foundation 



As a function of its institution-building activities in developing coun- 
tries, the Ford Foundation (320 E. 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 10017) is 
active in book-related projects in many parts of the world. The following 
are representative examples: 

Jamaica. The Ford Foundation granted $117,000 to the University of the 
West Indies for the development of experimental textbooks. 

Kenya. Much of the Ford Foundation's activity in Kenya has been in the 
form of grants for personnel for the Curriculum Center, The Ford Founda- 
tion granted $210,000 for research on methods and training for English 
language teaching', and $300,000 to support the Africanization of Univer- 
sity teaching materials facilities and to support African professors dur- 
ing time spent in research and writing. Ford also has a six-year project 
providing $250,000 for the purchase of classroom supplies /by schools 
using the new Primary Approach. In 1966 Ford sponsored a conference in 
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Nairobi on the relevance of the primary school syllabus to the realities 
of life ir Kenya. 



Philippines pro ject . Apart from joint sponsorship of the International 
Rice Research Institute, in which it has made heavy investtnents (includ- 
ing modest amounts for books and educational materials), the Ford Poun a- 
tion has sponsored and supported a number of projects in the Philippines 
concerned with the development of experimental teaching materials and 
the improvement of libraries. These include (1) a grant to establish a 
Science Teaching Center at the University of the Philippines, focused on 
the elementary and secondary school grades and modeled after the Pl^n o 
the Physical Science Study Comnittee which initiated science curriculum 
reform in the United States i (2) co-sponsorship of the Philippine Center 
for Language Study, vrhich created new English-language course textbooks; 
and (3) a $377,500 grant to the Library of the University of the Philip- 
pines to strengthen general collections in the social sciences and to 
purchase needed periodicals^ 



university library development . In 1968 the Ford Foundation awarded 
$792,000 to the University of Delhi in India for the unprovement o 
education and library development. Indiana University , under contract 
with the Foundation, has assisted the library of the University of Isl^ 
bad, Pakistan, in the selection and purchase of basic books and periodi- 
cals. The Foundation has also made grants of $150,000 to the Nationa 
University of Colombia, and $247,000 to Hail# Selassie I University in 
Ethiopia for central library development. 



British Council 

The British Council (65 New Oxford Street, London WCl, England) operates 
libraries and reading rooms and circulates book boxes to schools and o er 
institutions in developing countries. In addition it engages in various as- 
pects of book-related activity in such countries, of which the following are 

eKamples i 

Book presentations . Books are given to non-Council libraries on a lim- 
ited 'fciiT""'Many"of the donations have been made in East Africa, where 
hundreds of thousands of books have been presented to libraries that serve 
the public. Between 1960 and 1965 the British Council contributed 
$22,400 worth of books to Indonesian libraries , 



British Council librarians in developing countries 



Co nsultant services . , ao n- 

also have provided advice and professional counsel in such fields as ii 
brary planning in Thailand, development of ;ne^ libraries in India, and li 
brary training programs in Nigeria. 

Elementary reading program . In 1968 the British Council in Nigeria inau- 
gurated an'experimental project, "Road to Success,” to encourage English 
language reading by elementary school students. Single copies o 
cost easy-reading paperback books are provided which students can read in 
class and also take home in the evening. Copies are replaced annually. 
The collections are housed in wooden boxes, and are divided into six dir- 
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ferent sets for students in the last two years of elementary school. 



National library services . The Council has helped Kenya and Tanzania es- 
tablish national library services. In Kenya its projects have included 
a book presentation program for the teacher train in g colleges, leading 
secondary schools, and the University i book exhibits; and a film lending 
library. In Tanzania the British Council has donated library books to 
secondary schools in and around Dar es Sala^ and inexpensive textbooks 
to the University College, The Council's libraries in both countries are 
mainly composed of reference material for use by teachers and students . 



Textbook projects . In India, Ceylon, Nigeria, and Trinidad the Council 
has provided multiple copies of the English language textbooks which are 
prescribsd in the curricula of local universities, with special emphasis 
on texts in science, technology, economics, social sciences, medicine, 
and dentistry. These textbooks are available on long-tenn loan to stu- 
dents who otherwise would not be financially able to acquire thOTi. In 
India alone over 60,000 textbooks have been made available on loan 
throughout the country. 



Carnegie Corporation 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York (437 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
10022) provides direct assistance to the institutes of education in Kenya, 

It also has given a grant to the University College in Nairobi for the pur- 
chase of books for its education library. 



Commonwealth Fund 



The Conmionweath Fund (1 East 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 10021) is ac~ 
tive in the awarding of grants for the translation and publication of U, S. 
medical textbooks and reference works. For example, it supported Franklin 
Book Programs for tranalatlons into Spanish and Portuguese of medical works 
for use in Brazil, ColoRdDla, and Peru. 



East-West Center Press 



The East-West Center Press (2444 Dole Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822) is 
the publishing division of the Center for Cultural and Technical Interchange 
between East and West, cOTunonly referred to as the East-West Center, a na- 
tional institution created in 1960 by the U. S. Congress at the University of 
Hawaii in Honolulu. The press began its publishing activities in 1963. it/ 
strives to further the Center's purpose of promoting mutual understanding be- 
tween countries of the East and West through cultural and tectmlcal exchange 
and publication and interchange of books. It has therefore developed a pro* 

~graiH" of importing and exporting publications and producing new works . It^ 

import program consists of books printed mainly In Japan and Hong Kong. /] ts 
export program has consisted of three main elements s 




East-West Editions . This is a series of low-cost paperback editions of 
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U. S, scholarly books which are sold only in Asia and in other areas 
of the developing' world at about $1.50 per copy. 

East“West Export Books , In this project the Press has acted as Asian 
sales representative for several U. S. university presses, inailing book 
lists to Asian booksellers and libraries, followed by occasional visits 
of salesmen. 

Directory of Asian Institutions and Key Personnel . The East-West Center 
has been developing a multiple-purpose directory of Asian institutions 
and key individuals classified by fields of interest. 



W. K. Kellogg Foundation 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation (400 North Avenue, Battle Creek, Miohigan 
49016) supplies funds for library materials and books. In Latin &nerica it 
has given grants to institutions in Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Paraguay. In 1968 the Poun 
dation granted the University of Sao Paulo funds to establish a Brasilian 
National Bibliographic Canter in the Dental School. 



Rockefeller Foundation 

The overseas activities of the RDci'efeller Foundation (111 West 50th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 10020) have included many book-related projects of 
which the following are typical: 

Kenya project. The Rockefeller Foundation has made grants to Univer- 

sity College, Nairobi, for periodicals and for curriculum development. 

Library development. In 1967 the Rockefeller Poundation donated books 
to the library of the Faculty of Economics and Social Sciences at the 
Catholic University of Chile i purchaaed collections of basic works on 
international relations for the external affairs ministries of Botswana, 
Lesotho, and Guyanai provided library acquisitions for the university of 
Sao Paulo, Brasil? supported acquisition and cataloging of library mate- 
rials for the Faculty of Economics, Thammasat University, Thailand ? and 
gave study awards in library science in the United States to various li~ 
brary personnel overseas* 

Philippine projects. The Rockefeller Poundation has upgraded library 
col lections at the central library of the University of the Philippines 
and the Department of Home Economics library,* donated library books to 
the Bureau of Plant Industry and the Magsaysay Award Poundation; and co- 
sponsored the Philippines Center for Language Study, which has developed 
new elfflnentary school textbooks. Rockefeller funds also support the China 
Medical Board (420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017) which has pro- 
vided book and journal donations to Philippine medical schools. 
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John D. Rockefeller 3rd F\md 

The John D. Rockefeller 3rd Fund (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
10020) in 1968 granted the Siam Society of Thailand $25,000 for the acquisi- 
tion of library and photographic materials for an ethnological museTom; and 
$7,000 to the University of Chicago to establish library and research facili- 
ties and a photographic archive at the American Academy of Benares, India. 



United States Book Exchange (USBE) 

USBE (3335 Vee Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 20018) is a self-support- 
ing, non-governmental organization which provides a clearing house for the 
cooperative exchange of duplicates and other publications between libraries 
throughout the world. Financing is on, the basis of an annual membership fee, 
plus handling fees and ahipping costs. Stocks of the USBE include items 
deposited by member libraries, primarily research serials from various coun- 
tries with emphasis on medical and other scientific and technical fields, 
books from abroad, and some out-of-print U. S. publications. Most titles are 
those published in the last 20 years. 

USBE's basic values to libraries abroad arei (a) its ability to provide 
both current and out-of-print material (often otherwise unobtainable) at a 
low basic handling feei (b) the fact that the deposit of materials on ex 
change which is required of member libraries abroad need not equal in number 
or value what is sent by USBE; and (c) the exchange factor is useful to for- 
eign institutions in providing a distribution outlet in the United States for 
their research publications. 

The Exchange has about 1,600 member libraries, including over 200 from 
about 55 countries outside the United States and Canada. Virtually all the 
important library, scientific, learned, and professional organizations in the 
United States are Miiong USBE’s sponsors. Approximately 4,000,000 books and 
periodicals are in stock, about 25% of foreign origin and 40% in languages 
other than English. By subject matter 40% of the publications are in science 
and technology, and about 20% each in medicine, the social sciences, and lit- 
erature and the arts. 

Under contracts with AID'S Central Book unit, USBE sent 2,524,000 publi- 
cations to almost 2,000 libraries in developing nations between 1954 and 
1963 . The meiubarships of many current foreign members of USBE are financed 
by U. 8. agencies, including USAID missions. (See Chapter VII, Section C, , 
for further details of this project.) / 

/ 

I 

i 

Voluntary Agencies and Missions / 

Various voluntary agencies and religious missions have played active 
roles in the collection and distribution of donated publications to the devel 
oping world. Examples are the Jhnerican Committee on Africa, toerlGan-Korean 
Foundation, ^nerican Middle East Rehabilitation, Benedictine Fathers, CARE, 
Catholic Relief Services, Darien Book Aid Plan, Engineers and Scientists Com- 
mittee, Freedom House Books USA, Mission Secretariat Library Conmittee, and 

O 
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World University Service, (See Chapter Vll, Section 1, for further details.) 

Voluntary agencies and missions (including some of the above-noted anti-- 
ties) engage in book-related activities other than donated publication pro^ 
gr^s. Five of these ares 

CARE (660 First Avenue, New York, N. Y, 10016) » Projects have included 
the printing and distribution of grammars and basic readers to 32,000 
elCTientary school students throughout Haiti; and the provision of special 
literacy kits for use in adult education classes in 1,400 GuatCTialan 
literacy centers. 



Cominittee on World Iiiteracy and Christian Literattire (475 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N, Y. 10027). This organization conducts a basic adult 
education program in Seoul, Korea, for the production of literacy primers 
and the writing and production of simple literature for new^literatesi 
and supports basic adult education programs for the production of litera- 
cy prijners in Burma and Costa Rica, 

Laubach Literacy, Inc. (1011 Harrison Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 13210) . 
Laubach sponsors the development in Brazil of literacy and teaching mate* 
rials in Portuguese, including the writing, illustrating, and publishing 
of new readers at low cost. 



New Tribes Mission (Woodworth, Wisconsin 53194) , The mission carries on 
linguistic literacy and translation work with ^the Lawa tribe in Thailand. 
The work has involved" "establishing an alphabet, preparing literacy mate- 
rials, and translating and teaching the Thai language. 

World University Service (20 West 40th Street, New York, N, Y. 10018) . 

This group has made a grant in Paraguay for the purohasa of a small print- 
ing press and equipment for a publishing center and book shop specializ- 
ing in production of higher education level materials at minimum prices. 

Further information concerning the book programs of voluntary agencies 
and missions can be obtained from the Technical Assistance Information Clear- 
ing House (TAICH) of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies, which under 
contract with AID/W has been serving as a center of information on the socio- 
economic developnent programs of U, S, non-profit organizations abroad. 



B. TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 



This section suimnarlzes pertinent activities of five U, S, trade and pro- 
fessional associations— the itoerican Book Publishers Council, tixm American 
Educational Publishers Institute, the ^erican Library Association, the Asso- 
ciation of American University Presses, and Printing Industries of Mierica— 
and the British Book Development Council, Ltd. of the United Kingdcm. 
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American Book Publishers Counoil (i^PC) 



As a trade association the .^erican Book Publishers Council (l Park Ave^ 
nue# New York^ N* Y. 10016) does not carry on any overseas publishing, print- 
ing, or book distribution progrMis which relate to development. However, its 
directors and member firms do maintain an interest both in the export of 
U. S. books that serve national yrowth purposes and in the eKpaneion of indig* 
enous book industries in developing countries. 

Export promotion, overseas marketing inforroation, the reception of foreign 
visitors, and the provision of technical advisory services to public and pri- 
vate agencies normally are initiated and coordinated by the Joint Interna- 
tional Trade Coimaittee of the Council and the American Educational Publishers 
institute. Member firms of both organizations are kept informed of U. S. Gov- 
ernment programs and of trends and opportunities abroad by bulletins, special 
reports, and periodic meetings. Both associations are members of the Govern- 
ment Advisory Coiranittee on International Book and Library Programs (see Chap- 
ter III, Section B) . 



An affiliate of the American Book Publishers Council, the National Book 
Committee is concerned with the wider and wiser use of books in the United 
States and abroad; The Committee has convened two conferences on American 
books abroad, and in 1966 prepared a s^arvay of publishing, books, and library 
resources in Brazil under contract with AID/W. 



i^nerican Educational Publishers Institute (^PI ) 



The American Educational Publishers Institute (432 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N. Y. 10016) has engaged In a manber of activities concerned with book 
development overseas. These have included i 

Conferences - Participation in UNESCO educational planning and book devel- 
opment meetings and conferences in Asia, Latin America, and Africa; and 
cooperation with UNESCO in the preparation of working papers for the con- 
ferences. 

Joint projects . AEPI has cooperated with the U. S. Office of Education 
in the estAbliahment of a USOE/Educational ifcitarials Center. Under the 
terms of a joint agreement publisher members of the Institute supply 
the Center with examination copies of new textbooks (see Chapter III, 
Section E, for project details) . Joint projects have also been carried 
out with AID, USIA, Peace Corps, Franklin Book Programs and the American 
Book Publishers Council. 

Publications . The Institute sends publications to foreign book associa- 
tions reguasting material. "The American Educational Publishers Institute 
has published works on the development and production of school books for 
Asia# curriculiam trends, methodology, and content for educational publish- 
ing; 
book 







textbook purchasing I surveys of book 
eKhibit planningi and others. 



publishing in Easterri 
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American Library Association (ALA) 

The American Library Association (ALA) has been active in international 
library affairs since 1877 • It has provided advisory and informational ser- 
vices on a world-wide basis, assisted in measures leading to the formation 
of library associations, encouraged greater uniformity in international li- 
brary methods, sponsored exhibitions on books and library techniques, and 
developer! projects for bringing foreign librarians to the United States to 
study under foundcttion grants - 

ALA*s International Relations Office (1420 N Street, N. V7., Washington^ 

D. C. 20005 and 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611) handles its 
activities abroad. The Office administers grants for private foundations 
engaged in overseas institutional development such as (a) a Ford Foundation 
grant for the rehabilitation of the library at the University of Algiers; 

(b) grants for strengthening the Social Science Libraries at the University 
of the Philippines, the University of Brasilia, and Haile Selassie I Univer- 
sity in Ethiopia, and (c) a Rockefeller— sponsored project to develop the 
Department of Library Science at the University of Delhi. 

The Chicago office of the International Relations Office administers 
ALA'S librarian exchange programs. The Multi-National Project, sponsored 
by the Department of State, brings librarians to the United States for a 
four-month study program. The Jointly Sponsored Program for Foreign Librari- 
ans, sponsored by the Special Libraries Association, the Department of State, 
and ALA, enables selected foreign librarians to spend eleven months in on- 
the-job training programs in U. S. libraries. 

A project office of the International Relations office in Washington, 

D. C., is concerned with library assistance and advice to AID/W under the 
terms of an AID/Central Book unit contract. The purpose of this project, 
initiated in 1967, is to stimulate an expanded program of overseas library 
development. Specific targets are: (a) establishing a focal point of action; 

(b) developing appropriate field guidelines; (c) establishment of the frame- 
work for USAID library development activities; (d) supporting USAID opera- 
tional activities; and (e) strengthening coordination among donor agencies. 
Under the terms of the contract ALA provides specific services and expertise 
on a Task Order basis to fulfill requests from AID Regional Bureaus, USAIDs, 
or the AID Office of Program and Policy Coordination. 

Officials of ALA’s Washington International Relations Office have visited 
USAIDs in East Asia and Latin America in order to identify library development 
projects that might be ready for action. Other activities under the AID/ALA 
project have included: 

a. Periodically producing and distributing Development Libraries in 

International Development: A Newsletter , reporting various aspects 

of overseas library growth and other news of interest, and discuss- 
ing techniques suitable for application in the developing world. 

b. Convened a one-day conference for U. S. Government agencies and non- 
governmental organizations concerned with international library 
development, to share information on their respective activities. 
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The conference proceedings were published. 

c. Conducted a two-day institutional seminar in which AID officials and 
a panel of library experts reviewed AID library programs to determine 
a priority list of countries for future developmental work, and to 
decide the types of libraries to be supported and the kinds of assist- 
ance they need. 

d. Provided the services of a consultant to aid the Institute de 
Estudios Superiores de Administracion in Caracas, Venezuela. The 
^ 333 _stance covered all phases of library work involved in the first 
stage of organizing and establishing a specialized library. 



Association of American University Presses (AAUP) 

The Association of American University Presses (1 Park Avenue, New York, 

N. Y. 10016), through its International Cooperation Committee, has developed 
a number of international programs, usually with private foundation assis- 
tance. These include: j 

I 

Centro Interamericano de Libros Academicos . AAUP joined with the National 
Library of Mexico in sponsoring this organization, which publishes and 
sells North American scholarly books in South America, and vice versa, to 
stimulate the flow of scholarly books throughout the Americas. 

Latin American Translation Program . Under this program about 85 basic 
scholarly works in the humanities and social sciences are being trans- 
lated from the Spanish and Portuguese and published by North American 
university presses. 

Liaison with publishers . AAUP has established liaison with scholarly 
publishers and publishing associations in other countries. Representa- 
tives of AAUP have visited university presses and other publishers in 
Africa and Asia. The A.ssociation has also sponsored a niamber- of train- 
ing programs for foreign publishers. 

Book distribution . In a project developed by AID's Central Book unit, 
176-title sets of scholarly books published by U. S. university presses 
were sent to 53 developing countries (see Chapter VI, Section E) . 



Printing Industries of America 

Printing Industries of America (461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10001) 
encourages the establishment and growth of indigenous printing industrxes xn 
the developing countries and provides assistance to U . S. printers in joint 
ventures and licensing agreements with printers overseas. The efforts of the 
organization in support of these aims have included: (a) conducting teams of 

foreign printers and publishers through U. S. printing establishments to dem- 
onstrate operations and techniques; (b) sending representatives of the U. S. 
printing industry to various meetings concerned with printing problems in the 
developing world; and (c) encouraging Association members to undertake over- 
seas ventures. 

O 
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Book Development: Council, Ltd> ^ of the United Kingdom (BDC) 

The Book Development Council (7 Albemarle Street, London Wl, England) was 
established by the British Publishers Association in 1965 to work in close 
conjunction with government departments in increasing book exports and en- 
hancing British influence abroad. Although the Council has obtained grants 
for specific purposes from the British National Export Council and the Over- 
seas Trade Fairs Directorate, its financial support is obtained primarily 
from members of the British Publishers Association. The following Council 
activities are particularly relevant to this report: 

Computerized mailing service . The Book Development Council is engaged 
in the preparation of a sophisticated computerized mailing service which 
will cover the whole world, except for the United Kingdom, Eire, and the 
United States. Significant booksellers and libraries are being classi- 
fied by size and specialization. Lists of educationists now being de- 
veloped include such categories as elementary school inspectors , audio- 
visual advisers, and directors of education. The largest part of the 
file, however, will be devoted to teaching personnel in secondary and 
higher education, each of whom will be individually listed with the 
category of his position, teaching subjects, and research and subsidiary 
interests. Although this list will be used to promote the sale of British 
education books abroad, it will serve the reciprocal purpose of making 
educators in developing countries aware of the current significant liter- 
ature in their fields of interest. 

Overseas book exhibits . The Council administers and provides financial 
assistance for the work of the Joint Overseas Exhibition Committee on 
which the British Council and the British Piiblishers Association are 
also directly represented. During 1967 the BDC circulated the Middle 
East Textbooks Exhibition mounted by the British Council in Iran, Iraq, 
Israel, Lebanon, and the Sudan, and in 1968 sponsored the British Educa- 
tional Book Fortnight in Manila. 

Technical assistance and grants . The Book Development Council has devel- 
oped a variety of book-related activities for developing countries, in- 
cluding (1) an experimental book coupon siabsidy scheme for university 
students in Sierra Leone; (2) gifts of book collections to libraries in 
the Somali Republic and Botswana, and the writers* workshop in Nigeria; 

(3) financial grants for the Tanganyika Library Service, the Uganda Na- 
tional Book Week, and a bookseller training course in the Caribbean; 

(4) organization of a model book shop in Malaysia in association with 
the British Council; and (5) a training course for Malaysian booksellers, 
in association with the British Council and UNESCO. 



C. BILATERAL AID FROM GOVERNMENTS OTHER THAN THE UNITED STATES 



Many of the technically developed nations other than the United States 
and the United Kingdom provide bi-lateral assistance to the less-developed 
members of the world community, in some instances in programs of significant 
size and importance. A comprehensive list of such nations and of their book- 
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related aid would be far too lengthy for this manual. The following are rep- 
resentative examples of these activities noted during several of the book de- 
velopment surveys sponsored by the AID/Central Books unit in 1966-67 (see 
Chapter X/ Section A) : 

Australia . Some 1,460/000 elementary school science textbooks were 
provided without charge as a contribution to the Republic of Vietnam/ 

U. S. Instructional Materials Project (see Chapter XII, Section C) ; 
and book paper and school radios were donated to Laos. 

Canada . The Canadiams have supplied the East African Literature Bureau 
with a piablishing advisor and with 50 tons of paper for Uganda and 30 
tons for Kenya; donated 20 tons of offset paper to Laos for Ministry of 
Educations books; funded the printing in Canada of French- language ver- 
sions of Laotian elementary school geography textbooks; and granted 
$5,000 each to Kenya and Tanzania for the purchase of university-level 
and library books. Through the Canadian External Aid Office, university 
libraries in East Africa have been given depository status and can se- 
lect government-produced documents at no cost. Canada also printed free 
of charge 460,000 elementary level civics textbooks for the Vietnamese 
Instructional Materials Project. 

France . France has teachers in Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam under bi- 
lateral agreements, and provides textbooks and reference books in the 
French language for institutional use in the secondary schools. It 
carries out the same programs in certain African countries. 



Germany . In Thailand the Federal Rep;iblic of Germany has translated 
German technical school textbooks into Thai and printed them in Germany 
with the original four-color drawings. 

Netherlands. Under the terms of a technical coo ation agreement with 
Indonesia the Netherlands allotted $140,000 in 1^^ to provide scientific 
books, periodicals, and laboratory equipment; anc in 1968 it began a pro- 
ject in Indonesia to teach printing and the grapJ c arts, sending print- 
ing specialists equipped with portable demonstra xon printing units. 

Norway . To support and strengthen the work of the East Africa Literature 
B\ireau, Norway sent book production and graphic arts and design special- 
ists to Kenya for two-year assignments. 

Sweden . Under a 10-year plan, the Government of Sweden has launched a 
bilateral program with Kenya for a science teachers college, in connec- 
tion with which funds have been set aside to develop a small basic library 
for the college and to cover textbook costs. In response to a UNESCO re- 
quest Sweden gave the Indonesian Ministry of Education 5,000 tons of 
good quality newsprint for the printing of an elementary school reading 
and mathematics series. 

Taiwan . About 500,000 elementciry level arithmetic textbooks were pro- 
vided by Taiwan for the Vietnamese Instructional Materials Project. 
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United Kingdom . Ths United Kingdom has provided specialized book collec- 
tions to organizations in Kenya/ such as the Railway Training Instituttj; 
and through its Aid to Commonwealth English Program, it supports three 
staff specialists at the Kenya Curriculum Development Center who are work- 
ing on the improvement of. materials for teaching English. In Tanzania 
the United Kingdom has supported libraries in the secondary schools and 
at the University College of Dar es Salaam. In Vietnam books have been 
provided for the Agricultural College, the Atomic Research establishment 
at Dalat, and the Faculty of Education at Hue. 



D. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



Asian Productivity Organization 

This organization, whose headquarters are at Aoyama Daiichi Mansions, 

No. 11, 4— chome Akasaka Ornate— Machi Minata— Ku, Tokyo, Japan, directs a region- 
wide industrial development and productivity improvement program, conducted 
through a central secretariat and 12 member- couiitry National Productivity 
Centers. The organization also operates a technical information center in 
Manila to provide a broad exchange of technical information in visual and 
printed form, and to support all other elements in the program. The center 
was organized in 1968. Its scope of activity includes the preparation and 
exchange of non— commercial published and visual materials, as well as the 
development and commercial publication of appropriate texts, case studies, 
and reference materials reflecting specialized Asian experience. 



Colombo Plan 

The Colombo Plan (15 Alfred House Gardens, Colombo, Ceylon) has provided 
book-related assistance to several of its Asian members. In Indonesia the 
Colombo Plan was instrimiental in establishing the Sekolah Teknik Negeri 
printing school in Djakarta and provided technical assistance to the newly 
f-unctioning institution. The regional development organization has also 
provided technical personnel to Laos. 



Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 

OECD (Chateau de la Muette, 2 rue Andre Pascal, Paris, France) sponsors 
modest book programs in the less technically developed of its member coun- 
tries. For example, in Turkey one of its projects has been translation of 
basic college level textbooks in mathematics, chemistry, and physics to 
serve as models for writers and publishers. The translations are done by 
professors in various science faculties of Turkey, and the published books 
are sold at minimal cost at Ministry of Education bookshops and sent free to 
major libraries. OECD has also given grants to the library of the Middle 
East Technical University for the purchase of books on economics and statis- 
tics, and subsidized the publication of the bulletins of the Ministry of 
Agriculture's Extension Service. 
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3 Pan American onion (17th Street and Constitution Avenue, N. W. , Wash- 
, D. C. 20006) is the general secretariat of the Organization of Ameri- 
ates (OAS) . It has been active in an inter-American program of library 
iDliographic development since 1946. The program encompasses several 
areas, including; 

bliographic services . The Pan American Union seeks by various means 
promote the compilation and publication of bibliographies and a net- 
rk of bibliographic centers, such as the pilot regional center for the 
ribbean. The PAU's Bibliographical Series is maintained; a Dewey Deci- 
1 classification for school and public libraries has been published in 
anish; and material has been prepared on centralization of university 
braries and on national library planning and library legislation. 

nf er ences . The PAU has collaborated with the Library of Congress in 
onsoring month-long assemblies of libraries of the Americas, and has 
Id sumilar meetings and conferences on its own, such as a 1965 Round 
ble on International Cooperation, at which reports on the programs 
200 agencies and organizations concerned with Latin America were ex- 
anged. 

formation service . Maintains up-to-date information files and pub- 
ter-American Library Relations , a quarterly, in Spanish and English, 
ntinuing contact is maintained by PAU staff experts with national and 
ternational library associations and similar entities concerned with 
e improvement and expansion of library and bibliographical services. 

chnical assistance and advisory services . ‘'These are provided to insti- 
tions of member states to improve library services and international 
changes of materials, and to assist in establishing documentation . 
inters. Staff members or external consultants m&Ke recommendations 
ncerning techniques, services, materials, and personnel. 

aining of librarians . In its efforts to improve the quality o£ Latin 
lerican librarians and libraries, PAU regularly advises member states on 
lademic and technical requirements for trained personnel and promotes 
ivanced training for directors of libraries and library science teachers. 



I Nations Children’s Fu n d (UNICEF) 

IICEF (United Nations, New York, N. Y. 10017) does not formulate its own 
ims in developing countries. Instead it responds to pertinent host-gov- 
it requests for educational materials and supplies to satisfy specific 
. needs. UNICEF usually holds title to the equipment provided it its 
:ts. and retains title to consiunables such as paper until they are put 
i. Typical UNIciEF country activities follow: 

tdonesia . UNICEF provided 280-title sets of books, largely in English, 

>r 20 small libraries at teacher training centers. In a library project 
IICEF supplied duplicators, typewriters, and paper to produce educational 
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materials in basic elementary education for about 80 teacher training 
centers and schools • tinder its Family Life Program UNICEF supplied 
equipment and books for selected demonstration schools. 

Iran * Recent UNICEF assistance in education has taken the form of demon- 
stration equipment for teacher- training institutions (books, films, 
charts, maps, globes, science equipment, etc.); training grants; fees 
for translation into Persian of a nurnber of standard teaching manuals; 
and a bookmobile^ including books, to serve the nomadic tribal schools. 

In a small project UNICEF is providing supplementary teaching aids, books, 
and workshop equipment for the National Teaching Center and 31 demonstra- 
tion schools. 

Pakistan . UNICEF ^ as part of a joint project with UNESCO in secondary 
science teacher training* contributed $147,999 for standard kits of 
science teaching equipment for some 200 secondary schools, four teacher- 
training institutions, and ten normal schools - 

Peru. UNICEF has provided $450,000 for equipment, audio-visual materials^ 
libraries, reference books for normal schools, and printing equipment. 

As part of this program a multilith, a varityper, a camera for plate- 
making, and other printing equipment were installed at the National Men's 
Pedagogical Institute. 

Thailand . UNICEF provides supplies and equipment, stipends, and honoraria 
in connection with in-service courses for elementary school teachers; pro- 
vides educational equipment and supplies for rural secondary schools; and 
supplies similar forms of assistance to teacher-training institutions and 
to a girls* vocational schools project on curriculum and improvement of 
teaching standards. 

In several cases UNICEF has pro\>^ided direct assistance in the writing and 
pioblishing of children's books. For example, in a recently completed project 
in Taiwan, UNICEF provided stipends for writers and illustrators, paper, and 
printing equipment for an extensive series of children's books for school 
libraries. The books range in grade levels from one through eight and cover 
a wide range of non-fiction siibjects, as well as modern and traditional stories. 
They also are used in Hong Kong, particularly on two bookmobiles UNICEF has 
purchased and equipped for use there. Similar projects are under way in 
Trinidad and Tobago and in Cameroun, where UNICEF has given printing equip- 
ment for the production of local supplementary school books. 



*In the instances when UNICEF provides aid to education, UNESCO has 
supplied the experts to analyze needs and give advice. Basic materials 
normally are selected from ci supply list compiled by UNICEF headquarters. 
Books and films most often are chosen by a UNESCO expert, working with 
local UNICEF and government staff. 
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United Nations Educational. Scientific, and Technical Organization (UNES CO^ 

Although UNESCO (Place de Fcntenoy, Paris 7®, France) has engaged in a 
multitude of book-related activities almost since its inception, its Book 
Development Programme dates? only to 1965. Until then UNESCO had dispersed 
its book activities and dealt with them only as components of other endeavors, 
without having evolved an overall program specifically devoted to the develop- 
ment of bocks as such. In line with the program, and a subsequent meeting on 
the production and distribution of books in Asia held in Tokyo in 1966, 12 
Asian countries requested UNESCO experts to study the planning of national 
book development and the possibilities of establishing National Book Councils 
(see Chapter XIII, Section E) . 

The UN ESCO Book Development Progrcmune s basically promotional, rather 
than operational— —UNESCO devotes itself to stimulating and assisting in the 
planning of book development, but not to the operation of projects. The pro- 
gram carries out five types of activities: (a) planning of regional confer- 

ences on book production and distribution — one took place in Accra, Ghana, in 
1968 and another was planned for another region in 1969; (b) production assist- 

ance, including seeking financial assistance for publishers, and studies to 
determine how paper' needs can be filled; (c) promotion of library develop- 
ment and the distribution of books thi -^gh meetings on the planning and long 
term development of school and public libraries; (d) training of personnel, 
particularly in the graphic arts; and (e) carrying out research and studies 
and gathering data on world production and distribution of books. 

Book activities of UNESCO in the developing countries have included vari- 
ous types of projects concerned with book production, the free flow of books, 
the growth of libraries, readership, and training of authors. Typical recent 
instances of UNESCO assistance in these areas are noted below: 

Book production . In Peru UNESCO, in cooperation With UNICEF, has worked 
with national pedagogical institutes and normal schools in a project to 
prepare more effective teaching and training materials; and in Indonesia 
UNESCO provided the means through which a 5,000— ton donation of Swedish 
newsprint was made to the Ministry of Education for printing of textbooks. 
UNESCO initiated two centers in Africa to produce school books. One, in 
Accra, Ghana, has the principal aims of preparing textbooks and other 
teaching aids, and training specialists (including illustrators and pub- 
lishers) in the techniques of textbook preparation. The production of 
material prepared by the Accra center has been handled by outside pub- 
lishers; it was developed to serve Ghana and neighboring countries. A 
second center in Yaounde, Cameroun, has become a publishing unit complete 
with presses, binding machines, and photo laiboratories . It has produced 
textbooks for various school levels, as well as reading materials for 
new-literates. With the help of experts and fellowships it conducted a 
training program for technicians, including emphasis on on-the-job train- 
ing. The Center developed into a multi-national publishing venture. 

Free flow of books . Along with the dearth of printing and publishing 
facilities in large areas of the developing world, many obstacles impede 
the full production and free circulation of books. UNESCO activities in 
this area have included: (a) adoption of an international agreement to 
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grant duty-free import of books, periodicals, and other printed matter; 
(b) an international ONESCO Coupon scheme (see Chapter VI, Section F) , 
to overcome foreign currency difficulties in purchasing books and other 
publ.tcations; (c) promotion of legislation to lower the cost of postage 
for books; (d) adoption of the Universal Copyright Convention to provide 
foreign works the same protection that countries give creative projects 
of their own nationals,- and (e) recommendations concerning the interna- 
tional standardization of statistics relating to book and periodical 
production* 

Library development. The improvement of public and school libraries has 
been assisted by UNESCO through various means, including the provision 
of experts and fellowships, and the organization of seminars and insti- 
tutionalized training courses. A primary concern of UNESCO's Departoient 
of Documentation, Libraries, and Archives is improvement of facilities 
for library training in the developing countries. In this reopect, 
UNESCO encourages Francophone African countries to send students to t e 
School of Librarianship of the University of Dakar, and aids the East 
African School of Librarianship at Makerere College in Kampala, Uganda. 



Assistance in the form of experts, fellowships, and equipment is provided 
to member states at their request under the Technical Assistance compo- 
nent of the United Nations Development Program and UNESCO's Participation 
Program. UNESCO acts as the executive agency for about 100 projects for 
the United Nations Special Fund, most of which are concerned with the 
establishment of research and education in the developing countries. 
UNESCO gives advice on the library components of these projects. 

Conferences on the national planning of library services were held m 
Ecuador in 1966 and in Ceylon in 1967. UNESCO organized a Guatemala 
meeting of experts on the develofmient of school libraries in Central 
America and Panama in 1968- 

The bi-monthly UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries keeps member nations and 
others up to date on trends in librarianship and related fields; the bi- 
monthly publication. Bibliography, Documentation, Terminolo gy^, contains 
news of current activities in these fields. Special assistance is being 
provided in the establishment of scientific and technical documentation 
services in Jirgentina, Bolivia, Korea, the Malagasy Republic, Kenya, 
Thailand, and Turkey. 

Readership. One of UNESCO's most important sustained activities is the 
RegionalCenter for Reading Materials in South Asia, located in Karachi, 
Pakistan. The Center's program (see Chapter XI, Section E) covers a 
wide range of activities, from the training of writers to assistance in 
the translation and publication of pamphlets in the main languages o 
the region. Smaller projects on a national scale have followed similar 
lines. The primary emphasis is on materials for new-literates . 



Training of authors. Use has been made of fellowships under the 
Technical Assistance Program to train authors, and to provide them with 
opportunities to travel to gather material. Alternatively, UNESCO-funded 
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experts have been attached to ministries of education for the training of 
local authors. For example, a UNESCO specialist was assigned to the Lao 
Materials Production Center for a number of years, helping train authors 
and writing and editing elementary school textbooks. 

National Commissions for UNESCO are national organizations v/hich are re- 
sponsible for implementing the various programs of UNESCO headquarters in 
Paris and of its regional offices. The following are examples; 

The K orean National Commission has (a) distributed manv thousands of gift 
books and periodicals to re-equip university libraries destroyed by war, 
(b) provided financial assistance for organized reference centers? (c) 
piablished books covering UNESCO activities; and (d) helped finance the 
construction of the National Textbook Company printing plant. 

The Thailand National Comm ission has been the channel through which 
UNESCO has (a) sponsored workshops on textbook production and seminars 
on the development of book services; (b) provided a book design expert 
to the Department of Educational Techniques, (c) distributed and/or 
translated foreign language titles in education and the natural and • 
social sciences for teachers and libraries throughout Thailand; (d) pro- 
vided consultative services and supporting studies and surveys in the 
field of library development; and (e) sponsored the development of new 
experimental materials to improve the teaching of science at all levels. 

The T urkish National Commission for UNESCO has supported (a) the trans- 
lation and/or publication of U. S. textbooks for the Academy of Social 
Welfare with UNESCO help in paying for translation and copyright fees; 

(b) a series of library science handbooks in English and French; and 

(c) a bibliography of books on education that were published in Turkey 
before the introduction of the Latin alphabet. 
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CHAPTER V 



U. S. POLICY AND IMPLEMENTATION DIRECTIVES 
REGARDING BOOK AMD LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 



aid's Policy Determination 12, "The Use of Books in the AID Program, 
issued on September 17, 1962, explicitly changed the Agency's previous and 
long-standing concept of limiting books to pro ject— related operations. The 
directive recognized books as important tools in national development and 
gave the status of AID objectives to the availability of books and the devel- 
opment of local capability in writing, printing, publishing, and distribution. 

In Policy Determination 12, AID'S fonaer Office of Education and Social 
Development was given tb .3 responsibility of serving as a focal point for pro- 
viding guidance, support, and leadership to the increased book efforts of the 
Regional Bureaus and the USAlDs. To enable the Office to undertake such ac- 
tivity $520,000 was obligated in FY 1963 for use as a Central Book Fund. The 
Fund's stated mission was the initiation of exploratory programs and the de- 
sign and execution of pilot projects to test approaches and methods , with an 
expectation that the results of the projects would enable both the Regional 
Bureaus and the USATDs to incorporate similar activities in their future pro- 
grams. The Central Book unit presently is administered by the Education and 
Human Resources Division of the Office of Program and Policy Coordination. 
Chapter III, Section C, covers the work of the unit in detail. 

This chapter de^ licy statement and implementation directives 

which guide AID (an ^ .^xnent, other U. S. Government agencies) in book 

and library activitie.^ ^y. it covers: 

A. The National Policy Statement of January 4, 1967, and its accompany- 
ing implementation directive to Government agencies. 

B. AID Manual Order 1612.69.3 issued two weeks later, which outlines the 
use of books in the AID parogaraiu. 

These documents establish the framework within which AID/W, Regional Bureaus, 
and USAID book and library programs and projects operate. 



A. NATIONAL POLICY STATEMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION DIRECTIVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK AND LIBRARY ACTIVITIES, JANUARY 4, 1967 



President Johnson in a February 2, 1966 message to Congress, stated his 
belief that an intensified effort in book and library activities must be a 
basic part of the nation's effort in international education. The following 
January the President approved a National Policy Statement on international 
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Book and Library Activities that formalized the concept. At the same time 
he approved a directive to Government agencies for implementation of the Na- 
tional .Policy Statement- The texts of these documents follow^ quoted in their 
entirety. 



National Policy Statement on International 
Book and Library Activities (January 4 , 1967) 

In his message to Congress of February 2, 1966, the President said, **Edu- 
cation lies at the heart of our international relations.’* Books, by defini- 
tion, are essential to education and to the achievement of literacy. They 
are also essential to communication and understanding among the peoples of 
the world. It is through books that people communicate in the more lasting 
form their beliefs, aspirations, cultural achievements, and scientific knowl- 
edge. 

In the United States and other developed countries, where there has been 
the opportunity for a long time to emphasize education and books, there have 
been created vast resources of printed materials a!nd other forms of recorded 
knowledge in all fields of human endeavor. In the United States, a great 
complex of library systems has emerged, serving ordinary citizens as well as 
students and scholars. In the developing countries, where more than two- 
thirds of the world’s population live, there is an acute need for the books 
essential to educational growth and general social progress, and for librar^ 
ies which can enable these nations more easily to acquire and use the tech- 
nology of the modern world. The United States Government declares that it is 
prepared, as a major policy, to give full and vigorous support to a coordi- 
nated effort of public and private organizations which will make more avail- 
able to the developing countries these books and library resources of the 
United States which these countries need and desire. 

The total needs of the developing countries with regard to books cannot 
be adequ 3 -tely filled by assistance from the outside; nor, under present con- 
ditions, can they be filled from local resources. Prom a long-range point o. 
view, the establishment of viable book publishing and distribution facilities 
in the developing countries and regions is essential. It shall therefore 
also be the policy of the United States Government to encourage and support 
the establishment of such facilities. 

The utility of books goes beyond their contribution to material progress- 
The free and full exchange of ideas, experiences and information, through 
books, is indispensable to effective communication between people and nations, 
and has a unique role to play in the enrichment of the hiiman spirit. Recog- 
nizing this, the United States Government is further prepared, as a major 
policy, actively to promote the free flow of books and other forms of recorded 
knowledge . 

Tha task of filling the world's need for books and of achieving an ade- 
quate exchange of books among the nations is immense. No single institution 
or agency and no single government can hope to accomplish it alone. It is 
therefore essential that all agencies of Government concerned in any way with 
internation^.l book and library programs assign to these a high priority. It 
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is further essential that they coordinate their book and library efforts with 
those of other government agencies and private institutions. "Agencies will 
propose to the President for transmittal to the Congress any requirements for 
new legislation or special funds to carry out this policy*" All agencies of 
government, under the direction of the Department of State, should actively 
seek to cooperate with other governments on a bi-lateral or multi-lateral 
basis in the achievement of these objectives. 

The Assistant Secretary of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs has 
the responsibility for coordinating United States Government efforts in this 
field . 



Directive to Government Agencies for Implementation of the National Policy^ 
Statement on International Book and Library Activities* 

I. To carry out the foregoing policy, agencies are directed to develop 

specific -coxirses of action within the framework of their financial re- 
sources and statutory responsibilities, to accomplish the following 
goals : 

A. To insure that the book and library assistance programs of all federal 

agencies contribute on a coordinated basis to the broad objectives of 

educational growth and peaceful progress in the developing countries 

by such activities as: 

1. assisting in the development of textbooks and supplementary read- 
ing materials "for indigenous school systems; 

2. expanding programs for distribution and supporting the publica- 
tion of low-priced editions of American books, including text^ 
books and source materials, in English and in translation; 

3. establishing, under local auspices, English and indigenous lan- 
guage rental libraries and bookstores for high schoo’’ - ^ge 

students; 

4. providing graded reading materials for new literates in local lan- 
guages or English; 

5. providing books to support the basic professions and trades and 
the learned disciplines, theoretical and practical; 

6. providing funds and technical assistance to establish viable in- 
digenous book publishing and distributing facilities; 

7. contributing to the development of greater professional compe- 



*Transmitted to the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Administrator of AID, the Librarian of 
Congress, the Director of the Peace Corps, the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the Director of the USIA.. 
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tence by increasing the number of exchange and training programs 
for book publishers f librarians, textbook writers and editors ^ 
and persons engaged in related activities; 

8. supporting a program of library development, in cooperation with 
the U- publishing industry, U. S. libraries, library organiza- 
tions and institutions, to include: 

a- assistance in adapting to local conditions and needs the most 
advanced library technology; 

b- overall "collection development" programs by cooperating in- 
stitutions in the U. S-; 

c . counseling on library development; 

d. sizeable expansion of the present Smithsonian program to pro- 
vide core libraries overseas with U. S- journals and serial 
publications ; 

9. initiating a major training program for library personnel, to 
include : 

a. strengthening of existing ^sstional and regional library 
schools, plus refresher and in-service training and selected 
work-study training in the U. S.; 

b. development of additional regional library schools with pro- 
vision of scholarship funds; 

c . instruction in the application of modern technology to li- 
brary practices • 



B. TO encourage and directly support the increased distribution abroad 
of books studying or reflecting the full spectriam of American life 
and culture, by: 

1. expanding U. S. book "presentation" programs and otherwise facili* 
tating gi.fts of books abroad; 

2 * encouraging cooperative ventures between tJ. S- and overseas pub- 
lishers for the publication of American books abroad, in transla- 
tions or in inexpensive English-language reprints; and 

3* increasing the number of American libraries and book stores over- 
seas . 



C, To further a greatly increased inflow of foreign books and materials 

including journals, microfilms, and reproductions of art, music, folk- 
lore, archival and manuscript collections, to U. S. libraries through 
the use of PL 480, appropriations under Title lie of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 and other funds. 
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D. To stimulate and support a much more extensive exchange program in 
books and related materials between U- S. and foreign libraries, 
muse'uiris, educational and research institutions- 

E. To encourage closer liason between itoerican and foreign libraries, 
greater exchange of reference and bibliographical information, and 
closer collaboration in the development of information storage and 
retrieval and computer utilization programs. 

F- To support as appropriate measures designed to lower or eliminate 

tariff barriers, exchange restrictions and other impediments to the 
free flow of books and related educational materials - 

G- To provide greater support to the efforts of the U- S- book industry 
toward the attainment of these goals - 

II- The Department of State, in consultation with appropriate agencies, is 
directed to insure: 

A- That activites of U- S- Government agencies are coordinated in such 
a way that Government resources will be used with the greatest effi- 
ciency and economy - 

B. That the actions of the U. S. Government take into account the ac- 
tivities of private institutions and of the American book industry 
in the international book and library field - 

C- That specific actions are tailored to conditions in specific coun- 
tries or regions. 

III. In seeking any new legislation or additional funds, agencies, in consul- 
tation with the Department of Stat^ should make appropriate proposals 
to the President through normal legislative clearances budgetary chan- 
nels. 



B- I4ANUAL ORDER 1612.69.3: ”THE USE OF BOOKS IN THE AID PROGRAM” 



AID M. O- 1612-69.3, "The Use of Books in the AID Program,” was published 
on January 19, 1967, two weeks after the National Policy Statement and Imple- 
mentation Directive was released^ It provides policy guidance for providing 
educational materials and professional publications for use abroad, and for 
AID support of the development of indigenous educational materials and local 
book industries. It also emphasizes a broadened role for the private sector 
in developing countries. The following is the Manual Order quoted in its 
entirety: 



General 

A. Books are one of the major factors in building the human resources re 
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quired for the political, economic, and social development of a nation. 
They are a tool for stimulating leadership and the general public in 
thinking about political, economic, and social issues. They offer infor- 
mation which is vital for a balanced understanding of the processes with 
which an ^.erging nation has to deal. They are a record of action taken 
in dealing with economic problems. They serve as a medium for the trans- 
fer of knowledge and know-how in the education and training process , 
within a generation and between generations . 

B. In nearly all underdeveloped countries there exists an extreme shortage 
of books in all fields of knowledge. To achieve our goals in helping to 
develop economically viable democratic societies, the U. S. wants to 
assure that the people in developing countries have access to the intel- 
lectual resources and technical skills of the Western world. 

C. Current and continuing attention by AID to the needs for scientific and 
technical works, for textbooks, and for other published reference mate- 
rials in all of its overseas policies is essential to the implementation 
of this policy. Careful consideration of the book element in every 
project, program, and related activity in a country program is necessary 
if this emphasis is to be realized. 

D. All resources in support of this policy must be carefully utilized in 
relation to other emphases of the D program. Also# it is essential to 
assure full coordination with the erforts of other donors. 



AID Policy 

A. In the light of these considerations, AID policy is as follows: 

1. The fact that books and publications are significant resources for 

economic and social developmient should be reflected in appropriate 
form and on an adequate scale in the AID program. All project activi- 
ty funded by AID should make full utilization of t' In 

addition, books and journals should be applied as a significant pro- 
gram tool in themselves. 

2. Books and writings which are relevant to the political, economic, and 
social development of a democratic society are eligible for AID fund- 
ing, whether loan or grant financed. Of particular importance are 
texts and other books in the spheres related to social and economic 
development, e. g., science, technology, engineering, medicine, agri- 
culture, and industry — all fields in which the U. S. is the recognized 
world leader . 

3. In accordance with its long-range objectives, AID should be prepared 
to respond to requests from developing countries for assistance in 
establishing and expanding local writing, printing, publishing, and 
distribution capabilities. In addition to Technical Assistance, Capi- 
tal Assistance can play a major role in this context. 

4. It is desirable that AID contribute significantly to the availabil- 
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ity of books in the cooperating country's libraries and schools, 
agencies and institutions, and for purchase by students, professional 
people, businessmen, and the general public at a price which is rea- 
sonable in local terms. There are various means of implementing this 
objective. Individual circumstances will determine the selection or 
combination of the most appropriate means, as well as the role the 
private sector may play in this effort. AID/W will continue to pro- 
vide bibliographical services to facilitate sound selection of the 
U. S. books most useful overseas. 

5. Textbooks constitute the paramount immediate book need in most devel- 
oping countries. The textbook area is also the most diversified and 
complex in its requirements. Textbook assistance, appropriately inte- 
grated with total educational planning, should be an integral part of 
the AID program of educational assistance. 

a. At the elementary school level, AID textbook assistance should be 
predicated on a major commitment and a well-designed plan of the 
cooperating country to meet its own needs. This frequently in- 
volves restructuring of the curriculum, the adoption of new teach- 
ing techniques, massive teacher-training programs, and the intro- 
duction of improved educational administration. Without such in- 
tegrated approaches to educational planning and educational assis- 
tance, the development and introduction of new elementary teach- 
ing materials is not often constructive. In most cases, the ele- 
mentary test materials must be developed locally and provided in 
indigenous languages - 

b. At high levels of the educational system, major gains may fre- 

quently be made through the inflow of U. S, texfhooks and related 
teaching materials, either in Bngl^sh or xslate I form. AID 

will e::pand ^ jxts in these areas. The Agency will deter- 

mine new approaches to the use of existing books and materials, 
and to the printing of low-cost editions to assure ttis availabil- 
ity of needed books at prices students can afford to pay. Xn ad- 
dition to textbooks in English and/or indigenous lang^iages, the 
Agency's efforts will include the provision of materisi s to assist 
in the teaching of English. (See also M. O. 1612.69-.3i English 
Language Teaching . ) 

6 AID will make every possible effort to involve the privaxe U. S. book 
industry in the development of appropriate and needed indigenous book 
publishing capability in the developing countries. A brxirruened U. S. 
private -sec tor commitment to the development of the book industry is 
essential to meet the growing demand for needed books. 

7. Through institutional and intergovernmental arrangements, AID will 

faciXitate the provision of donated books where needs harve been iden- 
tified and where these resources are appropriate. Procedures for 
implementing such arrangements will be covered in a separate guide- 
line. Meanwhile, current specific needs for donated books, identified 
by the Mission, should be called to the attention of the local Public 
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Affairs Office of the U* S, Information Service. Efforts to meet such 
needs could then be services under the donated books program of the 
Office of Private Cooperation of the U. S, Information Agency. 

8. Books, journals, and other related materials may be provided by the 
Agency on a specific project basis and/or from technical support 
funds, even in situations where participant training or the provision 
of the services of U, S. technicians may not be specifically required. 
Also, such materials may be provided, under either interregional or 
regionally funded projects. For guidance on programming specific 
types of assistance, consult the appropriate chapter in the AID Man- 
ual. 
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PART TWO 



ACTIVITIES^ PROGRAMS y METHODS^ AND TECHNIQUES FOR IMPl,EMENTATION 



CHAPTER VI 

BOOK SUBSIDY PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 



One of the activity areas of direct or support nature which has proven 
useful in increasing the flow of educational , scientific, technical, profes^* 
sional, and informational materials to developing countries has been the ap- 
plication of a wide variety of subsidy techniques. This chapter covers a 
representative number of such subsidized programs and projects, including: 

A. University textbook rental libraries, to provide students access to 
books they otherwise would not be able to obtain. 

B. Textbook depository libraries, to place curriculum resource labora- 
tory materials at the disposal of developing country entities in- 
volved in the creation and production of school books - 

C. Scientific and technical books, to enhance and make more useful the 
library collections of scientific, technical , educational , and re- 
search institutions - 

D. Specialized book collections, to fill special library development 
needs . 

E. Book subsidy techniques to facilitate various levels of creation, 
production, and distribution of books - 

P. Currency conversion plans to help developing nations overcome acute 
foreign exchange convertibility problems. 



A . UNIVERSITY TEXTBOOK RENTAL LIBRARIES 



In all developing countries there is a serious shortage of university 
level textbooks, and in nearly all instances the reason is the same — students 
cannot afford to buy their own textbooks, and institutions lack funds to pro- 
vide them. Often lack of foreign exchange with which to purchase books is a 
contributing factor, for such books usually originate in the technologically 
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advanced countries. In most of the developing countries, the cost to the 
average student of acquiring imported textbooks is prohibitive. 

TO assist in meeting this problem a University Textbook Rental Library 
demonstration program was established by AID in 1963, to be financed from its 
Central Book unit.* Each of the Regional Bureaus was requested to select tw. 
institutions in different countries within the region in which this experi- 
mental program could be initiated. In view of the pilot nature of the pro 
gram, specific faculties or schools within the selected institutions v/ere 

chosen.. 

In each instance, up to 3,500 textbooks were provided books that would 
play a functional role within the overall education program of the 
tion Thus staff and faculty of the recipient university, with the a..sis 
tan"; of tSe USAID^ducation Adviser, selected the U. S. textbook titles on 
an individual basis and indicated for each the number of copies appropriate 
Jor "riffective rental system. Priority for selection of titles 
to those needed for effective subject matter coverage in the 
cipline, and which were normally outside the purchasing power of most 

denhs . 

At each location multiple copies of selected titles were placed xn the 
rental library from which students could rent books at a nominal fee, usua y 
sTln consulLtion between the host institution and the local USAID 
?hi p^og^am was not administered by the university library but rather by the 
unLSStror a faculty, and was set up and operated as a clearly identifiable 
and separate activity of the recipient institution. The AID/W Centra °° 

Fund paid for the cost of the initial procurement and shipment of the rental 
collections (average cost about $20,000-$30,000) , and the fees co ec ® 
used for repair and replacement of damaged and worn out volumes. 
ing and shipment of textbooks to the recipient institutions was 
between SepSmber, 1963 and 1965- The project was carried cut at several un 

versities : 

Afcrhanistan; Kabul University (Faculty of Letters) . 

Siil: National Rural University, Guanabara (Faculties o± Agriculture 

and Veterinary Medicine) , « . 

Chile: Catholic University, Santiago (Mathematics and Physical Scxences) 

India: Uttar Pradesh University (Agriculture) 

Peru: La Molina University (Agriculture and Science) 

Philippines: Cebu Institute of Technology and Southwestern Univers y, 

Cebu (Medical Education) ^ 

Syria: University of Aleppo (Science, Engineering, Medicine, and Law) 



Representative Textbook Rental Library Projects 

The files of AIuAf reveal that the Textbook Rental 
programs achieved varying degrees of success. Several 



Library demonstration 
are briefly described 



*The Ford Foundation and the Asia Fopndation also have subsidized textbook 
rental installations in various countries. 
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The Cebu projects. The Philippine demonstration projects at the Cebu 
Institute of Technology and at Southwestern University have met with 
significant results. The projects provide basic collections of medical 
books to students in the two institutions, but differ from the standard 
rental plan envisioned for the original AID/W program in that not all 
of the textbooks are on a rental basis- It was felt from the beginning 
that a medical graduate going into practice should have a basic reference 
library of his own. Thus the ten preclinical (basic science) textbooks 
are rented tc the students, and the ten clinical books are sold to them. 

The clinical books are sold on a five-year installment plan and rental 
texts are also programmed on a five-year basis- This cycle was adopted 
because medical textbooks are revised and new editions published on about 
a five-year cycle, and because rental books last for about five uses with 
minor repair. The rental books are thus charged at an annual fee of one- 
fifth the replacement cost, plus a modest loading factor to take care of 
damage and loss- Procurement of replacement books is handled through a 
local bookseller who charges a minimal fee. The plan enables the students 
to obtain books at prices substantially lower than those in the United 
States- Asian editions are used when available - 

USAID/Philippines has reported that as a result of the Cebu textbook 
rental-purchase project, student book use at the two involved institu- 
tions has jumped from about 25% to 100%. The Philippine Undersecretary 
of Education reported in 1966 that "the skill of the graduate has improved 
tremendously, and scholastically the two medical schools have advanced 
far from their relatively low position before the project." Results of 
the pilot project were so impressive that the remaining five medical 
schools in the Philippines formally asked to be included. 

Uttar Pradesh University project (India) . This land-grant university re- 
ceived 170 titles and a total of somewhat over 3,00C volumes for its 
"Textbook Lending Library" in the Faculty of Agriculture. Students who 
were finding the prices of imported textbooks far beyond their means vrere 
able to rent at a charge of 5% of the published prices for each trimester. 
Only registered students declared eligible foy their instructors can par- 
ticipate in the project. According to a mid-1966 report from USAID/India, 
the project was working successfully and had been of considerable value 
and assistance to the university *s students and staff- A problem at that 
time was the rental charge — the University and USAID were considering re- 
duction of the trimester charge to 2% to enable needy students to make 
greater use of the library textbooks- Even at 5%, however, the rental 
income appeared inadequate to replace volumes as they wore out. 

The Kabul Univers ity project (Afghanistan) . At Kabul University the Text- 
book Rental X^ibirairy Project proved unsuccessful primarily because of lack 
of advanced English-language proficiency on the part of the undergraduate 
students who were to use the books. A USAID/ Afghanis tan university con- 
tract team reported that fewer than 5% of the students had acquired 
English skills necessary to read American college texts with efficiency, 
and that the "buy American" stipulation incorporated into the project 
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meant that all books acquired were college level English language texts 
not of use to the majority of Kabul University students* 

Other reasons cited by the team for non~use of books were that (a) the 
University made available thousands of other books without charge, (b) 
the centralization of the University's administration and library facili- 
ties prohibited the maintenance of book collections separate from the li- 
brary, and (c) there was no tradition in Afghanistan of student payment 
for educational materials. A similar project at the National Rural Uni- 
versity in Brazil was also unsuccessful, and again language was a tiajor 
factor . 

Latin American Regional Bureau Textbook Rental Program . Late in 1966 
USAID Missions in Latin America were urged to take the initiative in help- 
ing to bridge the increasing textbook gap among college and university 
students in the region by making small grants t^ institutions for the pur 
chase of books to establish student rental libraries. Concurrently, the 
Regional Technical Aids Center (RTAC) in Mexico City was directed to con- 
tract for the translation and publication of 125 new textbooks for class- 
room use in the freshman and sophomore years as another component in the 
university rental library program. Like the textbooks in the earliet Cen- 
tral Book Fund-sponsored rental program, the voliimas were not reference 
works; they were science, mathematics, and engineering textbooks intended 
for day-to-day classroom use. However, the titles were translated into 
Spanish, which had not been done in the previous projects. 

By the end of 1967 USAID agreements with Latin American institutions of 
higher learning for the establishment of rental libraries had approached 
30, and six were in operation. Under the program each university rental 
library is established with a USAID grant averaging about $5,000, plus 
RTAC books whose worth usually equals the grant. The USAID funds are 
used to buy books not published by RTAC. The cooperating University pro- 
vides space and personnel, and pays operating costs. All proceeds from 
rentals or sales of books go to buy replacements or new books. Students 
pay about 25% of a book's value to rent it for an academic year. 



Textbook selection committees are cautioned to avoid reference works, 
which in Latin America, and most other developing areas, tend to stay on 
rental library shelves unused. RTAC calculates that unless 90% of the 
books are in circulation, the library will not pay its own way and thus 
not achieve its purpose of making university textbooks available to stu- 
dents in need. (For further information write RTAC/AID, c/c Embassy of 
the United States, Mexico City, Mexico.) 



B. TEXTBOOK DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 



In 1964 and 1965, AID/W s Central tsook Activities unit developed a demon- 
stration program for Textbook Depository Libraries to help meet a priority 
need in curriculum development that long had been identified in developing 
countries. The project provided 13 demonstration collections of 1,000 volumes 
each in nine countries designated by the Regional Bureaus to show tlie value 
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of U. S. curriculum resource material in connection with textbook adoption or 
adaptation and in the development of indigenous texts* In each instance the 
collection and funding were provided on the basis of a written request from 
the host country. 



The collections consisted of one copy each of professionally selected 
U. S. texts that together provided a relatively complete cross-section of 
the curriculum and of the varied approaches of its representation in text 
\form by individual U. S. educational publishers. The collections were 
weighted for concentrated coverage of eurriculTxm elements of special interest 
in the educational process in developing lands. Further, each collection con- 
tained about 100 carefully selected reference books relating to textbook writ- 
ing and editing, textbook selection, and curriculum development. 

These demonstration libraries were placed in host country universities, 
normal schools. Ministries of Education, materials development centers, and 
the like — locations in which Ministry of Education and USAID officials agreed 
the books could make a maximum contribution to educational development in 
general and to local textbook development in particular. The nine countries 
in which Textbook Depository Libraries were placed were Afghanistan, Cameroun, 
Iran, Kenya, Republic of Korea, Nepal, Nigeria, Thailand, and Turkey. Of the 
13 collections, seven covered the secondary school level, and six were related 
to specific branches of college level curricula. An AID/W contract was placed 
with the University of Pittsburgh’s School of Education for selection of the 
representative cross section of U. S. textbooks suitable for each collection. 



The 13 textbook collections provided the recipients with reference mate’ 
rials in connection with a variety of activities, including: 

Textbook writing, editing, and publishing 

Adaptation, abridgement, or translation of texts from technologically 
advanced nations 

Review and selection of U. S. or other countries* texts for use in the 
host country 

Formulating educational policies and developing revised educational 
standards 

Developing new or revised curricula and revised teaching techniques and 
standards 

Training or retraining teachers in the use of textbooks in teaching 

Study of curriculum, instructional materials, and teaching techniques 
used in the United States 



The Textbook Depository Libraries are viewed as the nuclei for collections 
of educational materials resources of the type known in the United States as 
"Curriculum Resource Laboratories*' of Instructional Materials Centers. The 
typical Instructional Materials Center is more than a collection of sample 
I textbooks and related teachers’ manuals, student workbooks, and study guides 

\ it is also a central depository for professional books on curriculum develop- 

5 ment, instructional method, supervision and administration of the in s true— 

f tional program, and preparation, selection, and evaluation of instructional 

f materials. A well-equipped center also includes a collection of literature 

I for children and young people for use at both the elementary and secondary 
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levels, publishers' catalogs and standard references on instructional materi- 
als also are included, as are films, tapes, kinescopes, progranuued materials, 
models, maps, and other media of instruction. (A source for useful current 
information is the Educational Materials Center of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion — see Chapter III, Section F.) 

However, the Textbook Depository Library collections were limited largely 
to books, because of their overwhelming importance among instructional mate- 
rials in the host countries. Where available, the teacher's edition of a 
textbook was provided because in addition to all the material of the standard 
text it usually includes a supplement offering references and suggestions for 
effective use of the textbook by the teacher and the student. Such supple- 
ments may include sources of supplementary and related instructional materi- 
als, q[uestions for discussion, suggested class activities, sample homework 
assignments, and sample examinations based on text contents. Editions of 
this type are particularly helpful to inexperienced or undertrained teachers. 

The elementary level was not represented in the demonstration Textbook 
Depository Libraries. Members of various AID— sponsored survey teams studying 
book needs in developing countries during 1966 and 1967 found there was a 
need for comparable resources at the elementary level. Such collections would 
probably be of significant assistance to Ministries of Education and private 
publishers in developing countries who usually lack access to such material. 

In FY 1968 AID arranged for the Educational Materials Center of the U. S. 
Office of Education to evaluate the demonstration Textbook Depository Library 
program to (1) develop technical guidelines for USAID use in existing and new 
installations; and (2) provide assistance in the conduct of overseas training 
in the use of such collections in textbook evaluation, selection, writing, 
and use. (For further information concerning the Textbook Depository Li- 
braries and the titles they contain, contact the Technical Assistance Bureau, 
Education and Human Resources Division, AID/W.) 



C. SCIENCE AND TECHNICAL BOOKS FOR LIBRARY COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT 



aid's Central Book lanit developed its Science Book Program as an experi- 
mental project in June, 1963. The original concept for this program of pur- 
chase subsidies for scientific and technical books had been conceived earlier 
in the Government Advisory Committee on International Book and Library Devel- 
opment. The project was designed to bring to scientists and educators in a 
limited niimber of developing countries scientific and technical books and 
journals at prices their institutions could afford to pay. Until June, 1968, 
the project was handled for AID by the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) 
under contract. Since that time the American Library Association has taken 
over the task. 

The program provides a way for scientific, technical, educational, and 
research institutions to acquire books (and to a limited extent, journals) in 
the social, natural, and applied sciences, education, public and business ad- 
ministration, and related technical fields, as well as general reference 
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works, at a fraction of their actual cost. Each of the participating coun- 
tries was required, to establish a small and informal Book Program Coimnittee 
consisting of representatives of the major scientific and educational organi- 
zations sharing in the program. The committee allocates dollar quotas for 
the purchase of books and journals by each institution, and has arranged for 
an administrative mechanism to handle orders and local payments. Participat- 
ing institutions pay between 20% and 50% of the retail price of the publica- 
tions, using either local currency, U. S. dollars, or UNESCO Book Coupons 
(see Chapter VI, Section F) . 

Initially payment and ordering procedures were established with the advice 
and assistance of USAIDs, and orders were submitted directly to NAS. They 
now are sent to the American Library Association in Washington, D. C. , where 
they are reviewed for program applicability and then forwarded to the book 
procurement company which contracts with AID to gather the books and send 
them to the recipient institutions . Dollars or UNESCO Book Coupons flowing 
into the program from recipient countries are deposited to individual country 
"accounts” and are used to purchase more books and journals. 

Although the Science Book Program originally was financed on a demonstra- 
tion basis by the Central Book unit, over the years such financing declined 
and the Missions gradually have taken over responsibility. In line with 
present AID programming policy emphasis, the central funding support provided 
for the program was terminated June 30, 1968. Through April, 1968, $685,000 
had been allocated for the program — 47.5% by Missions, 30.2% by the Central 
Book unit, and 20.5% by the host countries. During a period of nearly five 
years an average of about $30,000 per participating country was spent, most 
of it to send some 45, 000 'U. S. books overseas, and a small amount for scien- 
tific and technical journals. 

The Program has helped bring about advances in library science among par- 
ticipating institutions. Union card catalogs, standard cataloging systems 
and inter-library loan systems have been developed; open-shelf library poli- 
cies and long-term faculty and student check-out privileges have been inau- 
gurated; and training of local librarians has been provided. The Program has 
been instrumental in encouraging the creation of inter— institution library 
and book committees for policy-making and administrative purposes, and in es- 
tablishing common standards and practices among the recipient institutions. 

It has also provided a, » focal point (in the form of the book committee) for 
national library legislation and has enhanced the prestige and service ca- 
pacity of scientific and technical documentation centers. 

Among the prime operational problems of the Science Book Program have 
been (1) excessively slow delivery of books to recipients sometimes as much 
as a year from time of order to receipt; (2) a general weakness of communica- 
tions between the field and the contractor; and (3) frequent neglect of this 
relatively small program by large and busy Missions. Overall, however, the 
impact of the program usually has been striking. AID is interested in con- 
tinuing and expanding the program, whose concept recently has been adopted by 
other technically developed countries, such as France and West Germany. (For 
further information on the program and its current operation, see AID/M. O. 
1612.69.4, ”AID Science-Technical Book Subsidy Program;" AID/M. O. 1425.3, 
"Procedures for A.I.D. Procurement; Books;" or contact the American Library 
Association’s International Relations Office in Washington, D. C.) 
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D. BOOK SUBSIDY TECHNIQUES AT VARIOUS LEVELS OF 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 



Other sections of this chapter deal primarily with book subsidy programs 
that are global or regional in nature and provide for identical or similar 
projects in a n\amber of developing countries. This short section briefly re- 
views book subsidy techniques that are usea u more modest or individual 
scales within developing countries, and which act at various levels of book 
industry activity — publishing, printing, and distribution. The following dis- 
cussions are meant to be representative rather than exhaustive. They show 
the wide range of subsidy possibilities that are assisting in book and library 
development in emerging nations. 

Subsidies for Materials . Providing paper, printing ink, glue, binding, 
and other raw materials has had two important benefits: (a) it has proven 

to be an effective means of lowering the cost of educational materials in 
many developing countries; and (b) it has enabled countries which do not pro- 
duce enough necessary materials, and lack the foreign exchange to import 
them, to obtain supplies to meet at least some of their requirements. Paper 
alone may account for 50% of the cost of producing books in a developing 
country (see Chapter X, Section F, for further discussion of paper needs). 
Various developed countries and UN agencies have provided raw materials for 
books for governments and/or publishers in emerging nations. 

Subsidies to Authors . Subsidies to authors of books take various forms. 
Private foundations (such as the Ford, Asia, and Rockefeller Foundations) and 
USIS Missions have paid authors in developing countries sums sufficient to 
enable them to suspend regular work in order to devote time to writing re- 
quired books. Universities in developing countries sometimes relieve pro- 
fessors from teaching assignments so that they can devote the necessary time 
to creating textbooks. Such universities and USIS Missions may also subsi- 
dize an author by presenting him a proportion of the voliames printed, allow- 
ing him to receive and keep the monies from the books he sells. Franklin 
Book Programs offices also use these methods to stimulate the local prepara- 
tion of manuscripts for textbooks and supplementary readings. 

Subsidies to Publishers . Book publishers and/or printers — they are usu- 
ally the same in developing countries — receive subsidies that follow much the 
same pattern. For example, to lower the price of certain textbooks the Uni- 
versity of Sao Paulo in Brazil has contracted with commercial publishers to 
purchase at a 30% discount up to 30% of print runs, usually 1,000 copies, of 
manuscripts the university determines worthy of publication. The University 
then sells its quantity at purchase price to students and professors, thus 
assuring them a substantial discount. The publisher is assured of a basic 
sale to cover his costs, and can usually thereby lower the retail price for 
the remainder of the copies. USIA's Textbook Translation Program (Chap- 
ter III. Section D) and AID*s RTAC/Mexico (Chapter XI, Section A) use similar 
* \ 
publisher subsidy devices. 

Subsidies to Printing Plants . Foreign entities, both governments and 
foundations, have helped subsidize textbook production in numerous developing 
countries through technical assistaaice ' agreements under whose terms Ministry 
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of Education and semi-governmental printing plants have been ec[uipped, modern- 
ized, and/or expanded. Many of these projects have included training of local 
staff, either in the developing country or elsewhere. 

Su bsidies for Sales Promotion . USIS Missions in Latin Air ^rica contract 
with leading book importers and distributors to promote the commercial sale of 
books published under USIA's Latin American Book Program. The USIS Missions 
assist the local distributors with their promotional efforts by paying for a 
portion of the cost of newspaper and magazine advertising, pamphlets and fly- 
ers, book displays and book racks, street vendors, door-to-door salesmen, dis- 
tribution of copies to book reviewers, discounts, movie theater advertising, 
and radio advertising. Many Latin American professors have little to do with 
textbook ordering because they do not know what is available. To help solve 
that problem, USIA and AID have collaborated on a college-level textbook cata- 
log which includes listings from the leading publishers of the region. The 
cover, binding, promotion, and distribution costs were funded jointly by USIA 
and AID, and the catalogs were distributed directly to university campuses and 
professors through RTAC/Mexico City and the USIS regional book offices. 

USIA and AID also have worked jointly on projects that employ " college 
book travelers" in various countries of Latin America. The travelers visit 
university campuses, represent all publishers listed in the textbook catalog, 
and carry samples from individual firms. The travelers not only promote 
sales, but also secure reactions from professors on newly published books as 
guidelines to future programming, acquire curricular information, and ascer- 
tain future book needs for textbooks and collateral reading. Their work has 
been supplemented by professors in different universities who have contracted 
to perform functions similar to those of the travelers. 

Subsidies for Book Distribution . The expanded distribution of books with- 
in developing countries has been the aim of many projects sponsored by donor 
entities. For example, as part of Franklin Book Programs' mass distribution 
scheme in Iran, called "Kitabhaye Jibi" (Pocket Book) , publishers pooled re- 
sources to introduce low-priced, high-quality paperback books in large edi- 
tions throughout the cities, towns, and in some instances the rural areas of 
the country. To increase the number of outlets beyond traditional bookstores, 
ingenious use has been made of locally-made wire display racks. Over 4,000 
racks were manufactured using a design similar to that used for paperback 
book display in the United States. Wheeled, revolving, counter, fixed-leg, 
and other types of racks have been used, depending on the dimensions of the 
display space available. Such racks have made it possible to sell books in 
bazaars, newsstands, and shops of all kinds. Franklin further helped sub- 
sidize the project by translating many of the books published, and assisting 
in the procurement of translation rights. 

The activities of the United States Book Exchange (USBE) , a cooperative 
clearing house for the exchange of library duplicates which has played an 
active role in book distribution to developing countries, are covered in Chap- 
ter IV, Section A, of this manual. Donor entity systems to increase the flow 
of books to the developing countries through currency conversion schemes are 
taken up in Section F of this chapter. 
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E. SPECIALIZED BOOK CX3LLECTI0NS 



This section discusses three specialized book collection pr:.jects devel- 
oped in the early 1960s for use by USAID Missions: the American University 

Press Book Project and the National Development Reference Libraries, both 
developed by AID's Central Book unit, and the "Little Libraries" program. 
The programs are no longer active. 
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The American University Press Book Project (AUP) and 
the National Development Reference Libraries (NDRL} 

The Amer ican University press Book Project was approved and completely 
funded during FY 1963, and book shipments under it were completed early in 
1964. In all 95 sets of books were sent to 53 countries, each set consist- 
ing of 176 scholarly titles that had been piiblished by i^erican university 
presses during the three years preceding. The main subject categories were 
business and economics, raedicine, education, psychology and sociology, ^liti- 
cal science and law,, agriculture, and communications and journalism. The net 
cost to AID for each collection was $1,000. 

The Nationa l Development Reference Library Project was funded by AID/W 
during its first three years, but beginning in FY 1966, AID/W activity was 
limited to preparation of lists of books recommended for USAID purchase to 
bring coverage of specific fields up to date, and to replace volumes lost or 
worn out. Through mid-1966 119 sets of about 267 titles were sent to 
countries under the project. The 540 titles included in the total project 
covered five major categories: (a) human resources and the national growth 

process, including books on education, public administration, social welfare, 
public health and safety, labor and manpower development, sociology, commu- 
nity development, and industrial organization and management; (b) economic 
development problems and processes; (c) natural resources, technology, and 
national growth, including science, research and development, agriculture, 
housing and urban development, natural resources, industrial development, an 
transportation; (d) development assistance and finance; and (e) selecte 
sources of reference. 

Comparisons. Both projects were experimental and had a similar 
tive — to fill part of the book gap in developing countries by putting special- 
ized books in English, chiefly U. S. publications, at the disposal of leaders 
in development activities. Working toward that aim, AID/W under each project 
selected collections of then-current books judged to be of exceptional qual- 
ity and usefulness to leaders in development, science, and technology m host 
countries, and distributed them through USAIDs or AID representatives. Most 
countries received two duplicate sets of books under each project--one usually 
retained in the USAID or Embassy library or its equivalent, the other placed 
in the library of an institution recommended by AID officers in the country as 
best suited to make books available to individual executives, scholars, sci- 
entists, and technicians, whether citizens of the country or foreigners work- 

ing there . 

The projects differed in emphasis. Books for the National Development 
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Reference Libraries were chosen primarily for up-to-date coverage of rati r 
jjroad fields and their usefulness to generalists involved in developenent 
efforts. Tie American University Press books were selected with greater 
consideration of the degree to which they typified U. S. scientific methoc 
and its results and of their importance to both pure and applied research' - 
they were often therefore of greater interest to specialists. 

In some countries different depositories were selected for books unde.’ 
the two projects in an attempt to reach the different groups with whach 
the projects were concerned. American University Press books in some 
cases went to universities or other teaching and research agencies, while 
NDRL books were sent to development banks, planning commissions, or °ther 
entities more directly concerned with problems of national growth. The 
NDRL collection was revised and updated for several successive years, while 
the AUP collection was presented only once. In time the NDRL project c^e 
to embody part of the AUP project, as increasing numbers of NDRL selections 
were either University Press publications or were written by people in the 
academic world and commercially published. 

Both activities received cooperative support from the U. S- publishing 
industry. In addition to help in screening publications, the AUP project 
was granted a discount of 50% from all publishers' list prices, while 
different publishers' discounts on NDRL selections ranged from 10% to 50% 
for an average list price reduction of 35%. Both projects were funded by 
the AID Centra]. Book unit and all books were procured through the AID pro- 
curement agency, which handled details of purchasing, labeling, packing, 
and shipping. 



"Little Libraries" Program 

Beginning in 1960, and continuing for several years thereafter, the 
Technical Aids Branch of AID, then the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, developed a series of 32 "Little Libraries" of U. S. technical 
and scientific paperback books covering the range of concerns in overseas 
programs for economic, industrial, and social development. Each Little 
Library" represented a cross section of U. S. literature in a specific 
field of information. The number of titles in each collection ranged from 
13 to 58. A total of 1,068 titles were assembled to cover ten major fields 
industrial organization and management, the U. S. business system, public 
administration, communication resources, economics, industrial tectoology, 
public health, agriculture, the physical sciences, and the life sciences. 
The libraries— precursors of the AUP and NDRL projects — were developed to 
help meet the desperate shortage of specialized 5..nfo:mation in almost all 
of the developing lands. The recipient USAIDs placed the "Little Libraries 
in host government departments, developmental entities, planning organiza- 
tions, educational institutions, training centers, and industrial, trade, 
or commercial associations. 
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F • CURRENCY CONVERSION PLANS 



The UNESCO Coupon Plan 



The UNESCO Coupon scheme helps institutions and individuals in developing 
countries that are members of UNESCO to buy books and publications, education- 
al films, and scientific materials* from technologically developed UNESCO mem- 
ber countries- In each participating country the government has appointed a 
national distributing body from which UNESCO Coupons can be purchased. These 
agencies (usually the National Commissions for UNESCO in the countries in- 
volved) can provide information on the coupon scheme. An alternative is to 
contact the UNESCO Coupon Office in Paris. 

The value of coupons allotted to each country is limited both by UNESCO’s 
hard-currency reserves and by the amount of coupons a government is able to 
buy. National distributing bodies may therefore have to make allocations of 
coupons on a priority basis, in which the needs of educational, scientific, 
and cultural institutions serving large or important groups generally receive 
first priority. In each participating country coupons are sold for national 
currency at the official dollar exchange rate on the day of sale. In some 
countries the national distributing body adds a surcharge to the price of the 
coupons, but this never exceeds 5%. The scheme pe3nnits individuals and insti- 
tutions in countries which have non-convertible currency to buy books and ma- 
terials from the technologically advanced states. The device has proven 
quite helpful. 

UNESCO Coupons are issued in $1,000, $100, $30, $10, and $1 values. 

Blank coupons, also available, may be made out for amounts from $0.01 to $0.99 
U. S. Purchased for local currency, the coupons are accepted by publishers or 
book jobbers, and are converted through the established banking system. The 
UNESCO Coupon Office in Paris redeems the coupons, but remittances may also be 
sent to organizations in several other countries, including the United States, 
Canada, West Germany, Japan, Italy, and the Netherlcinds. Suppliers are paid 
in their national currencies at the official rate of exchange for the U. S. 
dollar. Handling charges on a sliding scale are deducted from payments — 5% 
for amoxints up to $100, 4% for amounts between $100 and $1,000, and 3% for 
amounts over $1,000. 



Informational Media Guaranty Program (IMG) 

The USIA Informational Media Guaranty program was a similar currency con- 
version plan but worked differently in that exchange-guaranty contracts were 
drawn with individual country quotas and a U. S. publisher quota system. 

Under the scheme, U. S. publishers sold books, periodicals, and other educa- 
tional materials through normal commerical channels to importers in 27 dollar 
short countries. The U. S. exporter in turn sold the local currency he re- 
ceived to the U. S. I^reasury, which then sold the local currency to U. S. 



*Coupons for the purchase of scientific material are available only to educa- 
tional and research institutions;. 
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Oovernmerit agencies operating in the country for use in meeting U. S. local 
currency expenses. Those dollars acquired from such sales were credited to a 
revolving fund for re“use under the XM6 program. 

The IMG program originally came into being under Marshall Plan legislation 
in 1948 and was administered by the precursor of AID until 1952 when that a- 
gency asked the State Department to take it over. From that time until the 
program was dissolved in 1967, it was administered by USIA under the authority 
of a series of amendments to that agency's basic legislation. During its op- 
eration the program enabled foreign countries with serious dollar shortages 
to import over $80,000,000 worth of U, S. books, periodicals, and films. 

Bills to re-establish this type of program have been introduced at recent ses- 
sions of Congress, but have not been approved. 



Other Book Coupon Plans 

The Book Development council plan . The BDC in the United Kingdom has de- 
veloped a coupon scheme under which a student obtains a reduced price on 
needed books on a title-by-title basis within limits set by pre-established 
quotas assigned to the instituion he attends. The coupon, with a partial re- 
mittance in convertible currency, is forwarded directly to the British pub- 
lisher, who in effect "sells" the book at a reduced price, and redeems the 
coupon through the Book Development Council. 

Brazilian plan . A plan was proposed in 1966 by a member of USAID/Brazil 
to help alleviate the book gap in that country . University students were to 
be issued an average of three coupons each. A student would write on a cou- 
pon the title of a U. S. book he wished to purchase, and ask his professor to 
sign it to confirm that the book was related to the student's educational in- 
terests. The coupon would then be brought to a recognized bookseller, where 
the student would buy the book for 50% of its converted Brazilian retail 
price. The bookseller would retain the student's cash payment, representing 
the normal income from sale of a U. s. book, and forward the coupon, duly 
stamped, to the American publisher who would redeem it from AID/W for 65% of 
the U. S. list price, plus a fixed percentage for freight from New York to 
Rio de Janeiro. U. S. publishers would send initial stocks of suitable titles 
to Brazil on consignment under the plan. IMfe criteria would be used to elim- 
inate noneducational titles, and titles published by or contracted to Brazil- 
ian publishers for translation- would be omitted from the plan, thus protect- 
ing local publishers from undue competition. The plan called for an AID sub- 
sidy of $1,500,000 for the first 18 months. Although much negotiation took 
place with Brazilian and U. S. pixblishers regarding the concept, it did not 
come to fruition, in part because the Brazilian publishers were not enthusi- 
astic. 

Indonesia plan . Indonesia was a large-scale user of the IMG program until 
1962*, when the program ended in that coxxntry because severe inflation and an 
artificially low exchange rate, coupled with severe time restrictions on the 
use of local counterpart funds, led to excessive amounts of Indonesian curren- 
cy accxamulating in IMG accounts. To take its place the Indonesian government 
instituted a systematic and equitable book coupon subsidization plan that en- 
abled institutions and students to continue purchasing U. S. university-level 
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text±iooks- Under the coupon plan the Government of Indonesia purchased the 
books with foreign currency holdings. Students in higher education then were 
able to use coupons to purchase assigned, imported books at 50% of their re- 
tail price. The coupons, accompanied by local currency to cover 50% of the 
book cost, were turned in to booksellers by qualified students. The book- 
sellers sxibsequently deposited the coupons at appropriate government offices, 
where they were converted into local currency covering the remaining 50% of 
the selling price. 



■'Book Bank, U.S.A." 



Although the "Book Bank, U.S.A." plan never was approved, the concept is 
worth reviewing briefly. The idea was developed by the Panel on Scientific, 
Technical, and Medical Books for the Government Advisory Committee on Inter- 
national Book Programs in 1963 . It was an attempt to develop a broadly based 
vehicle to increase the flow of useful U. S. scientific, technical, text, and 
reference books overseas. It called for the creation of a centrally adminis- 
tered fund and clearing house, which could be used by participating agencies, 
governmental as well as private, to procure books and grant subsidies to se- 
lected recipients through the simple device of drawing "Book Checks" against 
the fund. There was to be no co-mingling of monies — ^each agency would main- 
tain and control its own account. The fund was t'j have been set up in Wash- 
ington, preferably as a non-profit, private foundation, eligible to perform 
designated services and to accept grants from government sources. 

Any agency maintaining an account with the Book Bank would issue Book 
Checks much in the same manner as one would draw against any bank account. 

For example, a sponsoring agency would select a recipient institution in a 
developing country, and send the institution a Book Check valid up to a spe- 
cific amount. The institution would then make up an order list of books of 
priority need, based on catalogs of U. S. publishers, advice and reference 
material available at the nearest USIA library, and the assistance of an 
approved local bookseller. The order list would designate author, title, pub- 
lisher, and current list price. It would be turned over to the bookseller 
with the Book Check made out in the bookseller's name. The bookseller would 
forward the institution's order, together with the endorsed Book Check, to 
the Book Bank, and the institution would send copies of its order to the 
agency from which it received the Book Check and to the Book Bank. Book Bank 
officials, after checking the Book Check endorsement and book order, would 
forward copies of the order to the publishers involved. The publishers would 
pick out and mail their own titles to the originating bookstore; and the pub- 
lishers would bill the Book Bank directly at the established wholesale price. 

After lengthy consideration, AID and USIA reported that they were unable 
to participate in the Book Bank concept because of fxinding problems and agen- 
cy operating restrictions. 
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CHAPTER VII 



DONATED BOOK ACTIVITIES 



The donation of publications for distribution overseas through govern- 
mental entities, private foundations, voluntary agencies, and religious 
missions has been a significant force for book and library development in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. These donations — both new titles and 
second-hand copies, from piablisher overstocks and by individual contribu- 
tions — have resulted in the shipment abroad of over 10,000,000 U. S. books 
and periodicals since World War II. Most have been for public institutions, 
but many also for individual recipients. The continuing flow overseas of 
donated U. S. books and periodicals is due to the charitable instincts of 
American individuals and firms, and to the Internal Revenue Code which per- 
mits the fair market value of such material to be taken as a Federal tax de- 



The level of English-language ability in nations in which English is not 
widely spoken restricts the usefulness of such gifts to secondary and univer- 
sity levels and to scientific, technical, and professional publications. Where 
English is fairly universal, as in the Anglophone states of Africa and in the 
Philippines, donated books can also become importcuit factors at the elementary 
school level and in the public libraries. 

English language abilities and relevance to specific book needs are basic 
to the success of donated book prograuns, and some have not reached optimum 
effectiveness because these requirements were lacking. For example, relatively 
few donated books in English at certain Asian and Latin American institutions 
can be understood sufficiently by students who try to read them. And in the 
English-speaking Philippines elementary and secondary school library holdings 
are overwhelmingly composed of donated, second-hand U. S. school books, the 
content of which is often of limited applicability. While State of California 
English books and readers often can be used satisfactorily as supplementary 
material, social studies books cannot. The more successful donated book 
activities discussed in this chapter provide for pre-selection by recipients 
to help insure the use of publications sent overseas.* 

This chapter discusses the programs of the following sponsoring entities 
that distribute donated books, and sometimes periodicals: 

A. The USIA Donated Books Program. 

B. The Asia Foundation's Books for Asian Students Program. 



*The factor of recipient choice produces favorable results for many book pro- 
grams. Thus much of the success of the AID Science Book Program (Chapter VI, 
Section C) is attributed to the pertinence of the titles, which are selected 
by the recipient institutions according to their basic needs and aims. 
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C. AID/W*s donated book activities. 

D. The U. S. Navy’s Project Handclasp. 

E. Activities of twelve voluntary agencies and religious missions. 



A. USIA DONATED BOOKS PROGRAM 



Background . The Office of Private Cooperation of USIA entered the donated 
books field in the early 1950*s, when it established a program to pay for the 
cost of overseas shipment and distribution of used books collected by voluntary 
charitable agencies. This activity was abandoned by the agency in 1959 as in- 
effective and too time-^consuming. Thereafter USIA helped support the overseas 
book distribution work of the U. S. Book Exchange (see Chapter VII, Section C) 
for several years. In 1963, however, a USIA study indicated that the agency 
could achieve greater impact and effectiveness if it concentrated on the dona- 
tion of new ra“ther than second-hand books. It has followed that policy ever 
since. 

Volume . The Private Resources Division of USIA’s Office of Private Coop- 
eration operates that agency’s donated books program. The program started 
with the 1963 procurement of 250,000 volumes, most dating from the late 1950 ’s 
and some fairly old. At that time, USIA began soliciting U. S. pxablishers for 
overstocks. It also began developing new paperbacks in packets. By FY 1968, 
the USIA donated books program was distributing 2,500,000 volumes per year. 

Its FY 1969 goal was set at 3,000,000, plus- 1,000,000 voltimes for a separate 
African Textbook Program. 

Distribution . The volumes included in USIA’s current donated books pro- 
gram are usually presented to foreign institutions and less often to indi- 
viduals. They are not placed in the USIS libraries, reading rooms, bi- 
national centers or other U. S. establishments or U. S. supported institu- 
tions, such as schools for American dependents. Many of the books are used 
to increase and improve the collections in libraries of developing countries. 

As an example, USIA’s donated book activities in Nigeria during 1967 were 
fairly typical in scope and diversity. Book distribution was coordinated with 
the Peace Corps, which distributed titles suitable for use in primary and 
lower secondary grades where many Peace Corps Volunteers taught. USIS/ 

Nigeria worked directly with the various general and special libraries of 
the five Nigerian universities, and the needs of these institutions were 
given first consideration in the distribution of all donated books. Teacher- 
training colleges and advanced technical schools also received priority con- 
sideration. Other regular recipients of small libraries , 50 to 100 volumes # 
included military training schools, youth clubs, labor groups, and local or- 
ganizations. There also was an extensive program of book presentation to 
both regional and local public libraries. Finally, USIA presented small 
’’business libraries” to a score of interested firms for their employees’ 
use. These were kept up-to-date through annual additions of new materials. 
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Operation ^ Titles received for the program are examined by reviewers 
before being approved for distribution. Every two or three weeks USIA's 
Private Resources Division sends to the field two annotated bibliographies 
of 60 new titles of donated books available for presentation, one for USIS, 
and the other for Peace Corps Missions. In both instances the bibliographies 
include short reviews of the listed titles and show the numbers of copies 
available. The new books supplied in the program cover a wide range of cate^ 
gories, including art, biography, business, crafts, drama, economic develop- 
ment and social progress, education, fiction, history, English language, 
literature, philosophy and religion, poetry, government and political science, 
prestige presentation books, reference works, science and technology, books 
supporting basic professions and trades, and basic collection to stock new 
libraries. 

The books are shipped overseas either without charge or at reduced rates 
through the permission of shipping conferences- USIS Missions consolidate 
orders and submit them to USIA/ICS New York Service Staff (252 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 10001) - Books requested by Peace Corps Missions are 
submitted through USIA, but as separate consolidated orders that can be 
packed, labeled, and shipped separately. 

African Textbook Program . Under USIA's new African Textbook Program, 
samples of the donated books are sent to USIS Missions on that continent for 
review and possible adoption by host country Ministries of Education. This 
is the first USIA program in which all books in the project have been ele- 
mentary school textbooks. The chief problem facing the program revolves 
around the suitability of the donated U. S . textbooks for established curric- 
ula in the African countries. To expedite shipments for the African Program, 
USIA plans to bypass the Brooklyn Warehouse used for other donated books, and 
have the textbooks sent directly from publishing houses to shipping lines • 

U. S. carriers ship materials free-of-charge for USIA anywhere in Africa. 

(For more information concerning USIA's donated book activities, contact 
USIA/Cffice of Private Cooperation, Washington, D. C. 20025.) 



B. THE ASIA FOUNDATION/BOOKS FOR ASIAN STUDENTS PROGRAM 



Like the USIA Donated Books Program, the Asia Foundation's Books for Asian 
Students program concentrates on the distribution of publisher overstocks, 
although it accepts used books that meet its standards. Used secondary and 
university level texts published after 1950 and earlier books by standard 
authors are accepted. Scholarly, scientific, and technical journals in runs 
of five years or more also are welcomed, providing the donor sends a list for 
approval before sending the journals. If approved, all shipping charges are 
paid by the Asia Foundation- The categories of books and journals distributed 
are as diverse as those in the USIA donated books program. 

Objectives . Aims of the Books for Asian Students program, which began in 
1953, include: (a) supplying books as tools for learning, (b) enlarging Asian 

students' understanding of the Western community of thought, (c) aiding Eng- 
lish language literacy and use of English as a second language, and (d) pro- 
viding how-to-do-it information ^or educational and civic work. 
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Operation. The Foundation's field office staff canvasses universities 
and Alleges in Asian countries to determine their English language book 
needs. Specific requests detailing the kinds of books required are forwarded 
to San Francisco. Using existing stocks, area, program, and book specialists 
make up collections in categories and quantities reguested. The collections 
are packed and shipped by the program staff, usually within a month after the 
request is received. Asia Foundation offices in seven countries also maintain 
local stocks of books from which educators can make personal selections, and 
lists of available titles are sent to outlying areas. Through July, 1968, 

7,230,000 books and 1,189,000 periodicals and journals had been distributed 
through the Books for Asian Students program. Leading recipient countries 
included the Philippines (2,941,000 volumes), Pakistan (815,000), Malaysia/ 
Singapore (543,000), India (463,000), Korea (294,000), and Vietnam (248,000). 
Other nations that have received substantial quantities include Burma, Ceylon, 
Hong Kong, Indonesia, Taiwan, and Thailand. 

Voluntary Participation . Although publishers' overstocks play an impor- 
tant role, students and professors of over 700 U. S. campuses, as well as li- 
brarians, book-sellers, civic organizations, and individuals, have partici- 
pated in the program'. Campus drives for collecting books have been conducted 
by international relations clubs , relief organizations , service fraternities , 
and other student groups. Many such groups have sent collections to univer- 
sities and colleges of their choice in Asia. Librarians also send duplicates 
of useful books. 



C. DONATED BOOK ACTIVITIES OF THE 

U . S . AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Transportation for Volunt ary Agency Programs . AID has on several occa- 
sions considered funding a donated used-book program. However, the discour- 
aging experience of USIA (Section A above) and problems encountered in formu- 
lating such a program deterred the agency from taking a direct role. In late 
1968 aid's activity in the donated used books area was limited to monies pro- 
vided by the Voluntary Agencies Division of AID to non-profit voluntary agen- 
cies and missions (see Section E below) for the transportation of eligible 
supplies, including books. This support is provided through reimbursement for 
ocean freight costs . 

United States Book Exchange. AID's sole important project in the donated 
books area was a nine-year effort (1954 to 1963) under contracts awarded to 
the United States Book Exchange for the servicing of libraries abroad (see 
Chapter IV, Section A) . Using the contract funds in effect as a bank account 
from which they could pay USBE handling fees and shipping costs, almost 2,000 
libraries in developing countries requested and received 5,524,000 books and 
periodicals that had been contributed to USBE by 1,600 U. S. research librar- 
ies, piiblishers, professional societies, and individuals. Of the total, over 

900.000 publications were shipped to East Asia, 700,000 to Latin America, 

600.000 to the Near East and South Asia, and the remainder to Africa and Eu- 
rope. The AID paid the costs of receiving the publications, screening and 
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sorting them, offering them to foreign institutions, and shipping them to the 
recipients* The processing cost worked out to be $0.68 per item. 



D * U • S * NAVY PROJECT HANDCLASP 



The U. S. Navy in Project Handclasp distributes donations of recent books 
to areas visited by fleet units or areas where Navy personnel are stationed* 
Organizations may request shipment of books to a particular recipient in 
these areas. When the request is approved, books must be packed according 
to specification and shipped to Project Handclasp warehouses in Norfolk or 
San Diego. Transportation overseas is on a space-available basis, with no 
guarantees of delivery and no liability for loss * Arrangements must be made 
by donor organizations to have cargo picked up and cleared by customs* 



E. VOLUNTARY AGENCIES AND MISSIONS 



Voluntary agencies and religious missions long have played a role in the 
distribution of donated publications abroad. Listed below, in alphabetical 
order, are short descriptions of the activities of twelve organizations. 

There are of course many other non-profit entities which collect, process, 
and distribute new and used donated books to institutions and individuals 
in the developing world. 

American Coimnittee on Africa (164 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016) . 
Books are shipped to various educational institutions in Africa. Re- 
quests from African institutions are accepted. Donors must submit 
lists of titles before sending them to the American Committee on Africa. 

American-Korean Foundation (395 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y* 10017). 
Textbooks, art and library books, and periodicals are supplied to Korean 
universities, libraries, museums, and national organizations. Donations 
must be not more than ten years old, and a list of titles must be sub- 
mitted. If approved, the American-Korean Foundation will accept and 
distribute the donated publications* Requests from Korean institutions 
are accepted. 

American Middle East Rehabilitation (777 United Nations Plaza, Suite 7E, 
New York, N. Y. 10017). Textbooks, reference books, and some profes- 
sional journals are sent to Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and the United Arab 
Republic. Lists of donated books and journals must be submitted before 
shipping to the organization. Requests from institutions and individuals 
in the Middle East are accepted. 

Benedictine Fathers (St. Benedict's Abbey, Benet Lake, Wisconsin) . This 
group accepts donated books and periodicals on all subjects. Lists of 
titles must be submitted in advance* The organization pays costs of 
forwarding approved items to U. S. warehouses and overseas. Requests 
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from individuals and institutions abroad are accepted . 

CARE (660 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016). CARE accepts cash dona- 
tions only, to be applied toward the purchase of books requested by U. S. 
CARE staff overseas for use in educational institutions, community cen- 
ters, and hospitals. Books are selected from a basic bibliography of 
technical books and textbooks that are purchased at reduced rates from 
publishers. The CARE mission chief in the area receives requests from 
interested institutions. Typical CARE activities include: (a) in 

Colombia providing textbooks for elementary and secondary schools; (b) in 
Liberia providing textbooks for secondary school libraries; (c) in Costa 
Rica supplying classroom kits and books to adult education centers and 
trade schools for adult literacy programs; and (d) in Turkey supplying 
books to bookmobiles in rural Kayseri Province and to the joint Peace 
Corps/Turkish-American Bookmobile Program in Gaziantep. 

Catholic Relief Services (350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10001). 

This organization concentrates on school books for distribution over- 
seas. Lists of titles must be siibmitted prior to mailing books to 
the agency. Requests from institutions abroad are accepted. Repre-’ 
sentative recent distributions of donated materials include: (a) text- 

books and other educational materials in Ghana; (b) books for schools, 
vocational training centers, and orphanages in Taiwan; (c) books and 
equipment for technical and rural training schools in Chile; and (d) 
educational materials to a college and secondary school in Montevideo, 
Uruguay . 

Darien Book Aid Plan (1926 Post Road, Darien, Connecticut 06822) . This 
agency sends donations of recently pxiblished books and periodicals to 
educational institutions and libraries, hospitals, and community centers 
in over 50 coxin tries. Before mailing books, donors must submit lists. 
Requests from individuals and institutions overseas are accepted. 

Engineers and Scientists Committee (124 Hilton Avenue, Garden City, 

N. Y. 11530) . This group is part of the People-to-People Program. It 
gathers and distributes technical literature from engineers and scien- 
tists in the United States directly to universities, libraries, groups, 
and individuals in various parts of the world for use by students , 
faculty, and technical workers. Its activities have been focused 
mainly in Latin America, the Middle East, and the Pacific area. Ex- 
cept where the books are ne^ided to fill gaps in libraries, a basic tenet 
of the program is that the technical materials sent must be placed on open 
tables and shelves, thus making them easily accessible. Between 1958 and 
1966 the Engineers and Scientists Committee Technical Literature Program 
distributed 26,000 donated specialized books and 346,000 journals to 
about 100 institutions. Donors must submit lists before mailing publica- 
tions to the Committee's collection centers in Garden City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, and Houston. Requests from overseas institutions 
are accepted. 

Freedom House Books USA (20 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 10018). 

This program accepts only cash donations for the shipment of books as 
gifts to "higher horizon" individuals overseas. Freedom House Books USA 
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is the result of the 1967 absorption into Freedom House's ten-year old 
donated book program of Books, USA, which had specialized in the dis- 
tribution of packets of books overseas. The Freedom House Bookshelf 
program has sent packets to potential leaders in 66 developing nations 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Books USA had supplied books di- 
rectly to 220 overseas posts of the USIA and Peace Corps, which then 
distributed the volumes to individuals, schools, libraries, and commu- 
nity centers. The combined program distributes: (a) USA Packets, which 

consist of nine different ten-voliame paperback sets — three at an elemen- 
tary reading level and six at a higher level — concentrating on American 
history and society, literature, science, and reference works; and (b) 
Personal Bookshelf volumes, designed for university or professional level 
readers selected by developing-country leaders and Peace Corps Volun- 
teers— —each recipient selects ten titles from among 30 available. Donors 
contribute $6.00 for a USA Packet, and $15.00 for a gift Personal Book- 
shelf. 

Medical Book Programs . Medical textbooks and/or journals are collected 
and distributed overseas by 24 voluntary agencies and missions in sup- 
port of medical assistance programs. A "Directory of International 
Medical Material Collection Programs," published by the American Medical 
Association's Department of Health Care Services (535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610) lists the organizations, most of which 
require the donor to submit a list of items to be contributed before 
shipment to the collection warehouse, and to assume the cost of shipping. 

Mission Secretariat Library Committee . (Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 20017) . This group collects books for distribution to 
Catholic colleges and other institutions in 47 countries. It also co- 
operates with other national groups in the distribution of books. 

World University Service . (20 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 10018) . 
With primary focus on students. World University Service establishes 
"book banks," libraries, and reading rooms for university students in 
various countries in East Asia, including Korea, the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, Thailand, and Vietnam. 

As previously noted, further information concerning donated book and peri- 
odical programs of U. S. non-profit organizations, including voluntary agen- 
cies, missions, and foundations, can be obtained from the Technical Assistance 
Information Clearing House (TAICH) of the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. (200 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 
10003) , which under contract with AID has been serving as a center of infor- 
mation on the socio-economic development programs abroad of U. S. non-profit 
organizations . 
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CHAPTER VIII 



LIBRARY DEVELOPytENT ACTIVITY AND TRAINING 



As has already been indicated in this manual, libraries play a key role 
not only in the development of education and the book industry, but also in 
the economic and social development of an emerging nation* This chapter is 
therefore concerned with aspects of the development of libraries and ade- 
quate library services as follows: 

A. The role of library services and resources in national development. 

B. Priorities in the development of library capabilities. 

1. The enactment of library and library-related legislation. 

2. The inte'gration of library planning into total economic and 
social development planning . 

3. The development of national library services. 

4. Establishing library education facilities. 

5. School library development. 

6. Library development supporting post-secondary education. 

7. Public library development. 

8. The development of specialized library, bibliographic, and infor- 
mation services. 

Representative examples from various developing countries are included. 



A. THE ROLE OF LIBRARY SERVICES AND RESOURCES IN NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Based on empirical evidence in technologically advanced societies, it is 
reasonable to asstime that book use plays an important role in the development 
of human resources. The further assumption that library services and re- 
sources contribute significantly to the development process seems to be equal- 
ly valid. However, no reliable, current, and systCTiatic study has been made 
to establish what correlative relationships exist between specific indices of 
book production, distribution, and use, on. the one hand, and measurable indi 
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cators of economic and social development on the other.* Furthermore, no at- 
tempt has been made to isolate causal factors in these relationships. For 
example, is the technologically advanced society a cause or a result of in- 
digenous production and use of materials in the pure sciences? Do public li- 
braries refine the urban society or is a cultivated urban society a necessary 
precondition of public library development? 

Basic research needs regarding the library's role in economic and social 
development would include, then, the establishment of correlative relation- 
ships between the following indices of book production and use and factors of 
economic and social development: 

Indices of book production, distribution, and use 
Publishing 

Number of publishers 

Annual output - number of titles 

- new and reprinted titles 

- copies of each 

- level of use 

- subject fields, such as hiamanities, social 

science, and applied science 

- language 

Imported titles - subject fields 
- copies of each 



Bookselling 

Number and location of outlets 

Analyses of stocks carried - subject fields 

- reading level 

- quantity 

Domestically printed and imported titles 



Libraries 



Public - books per population unit 

- holdings by subject field 

- clientele (age, education/ economic status, etc.) 

- per capita expenditure 
School - books per pupil 

- per pupil expenditure 



*Considerable recent research has focused on the role of mass communications 
in national development and mass-media choice for specific development goals. 
Both the research results and methodologies employed will be of interest to 
anyone contemplating research on relationships between book use and national 
development. For examples see (1) Wilber Schramm, Mass Media in National 
Development , and (2) UNESCO's Mass Media in the Developing Countries . Complete 
references are in the bibliography*”^ 
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Higher education - books per student 

- holdings by subject field 

- per student expenditure 
Special - holdings by subject field 

- clientele 



Other indices 



Factors of Economic and Social Development 

Literacy by age group 

Linguistic and ethnic homogeneity 

Urbanization 

Orientation of higher education by subject area 

High level manpower resources by subject area 

School enrollment ratios by level 

Industrial employment ratio 

Per capita gross national product 

per capita income 

Other factors 

Degrees of correlation, when established, may not only assist us to hypothe- 
size with regard to causal factors, but will serve an immediate and pragmatic 
function in indicating probable priorities in book programs aimed at both gen- 
eral and specific goals. 

In the absence of more precise statistical information, however, certain 
generalizations are acceptable on the basis of empirical evidence, experience, 
and r© search in cognate areas s 

1- Developing societies cannot wait for needed social institutions to 
evolve; they must be consciously created, given legal sanction, de- 
fined as to purpose, and provided with continuing fiscal support. 

2. The role of information in stimulating economic growth in developing 
countries is two^-fold: 

a. To produce a climate favorable for the social change from the 
"traditional" to the "modern" society that almost inevitably 
precedes and accompanies economic development. 

b. On an operational level, to stimulate those productivity factors, 
including human resource development, which accelerate economic 
growth. 

The library's service role is that of an agency for the dissemination 
of information. Therefore, any library's role in the development 
process must l?e evaluated according to one or both of the above cri- 
teria. 

3 Library planning must be regarded as one sector of educational plan 

ning, just as educational planning is a sector of economic and social 
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development planning. Libraries should be considered as part of the 
national education system and should be financed from appropriate na*- 
tional, provincial, and local budgets. 

4. Libraries presuppose the existence and availability of books and li- 
brarians. Libraries serving the economic, social, and cultural needs 
of a definable community presuppose the existence and availability 
of a body of literature relevant to that community's int^^ Jests and a 
pool of professionals attuned to the coinmunity's needs. 

5- The world-wide trend toward larger library administrative units in 

order to reduce unit operational costs and equalize services should be 
taken into consideration in drafting development plans and legisla- 
tion . 

6, Computed statistical relationships between school, enrollment ratios 

and various individual and composite indices of economic development 
in developing countries indicate: (a) the highest degree of correla- 

tion between secondary school enrollment ratios and economic develop- 
ment indicators; (b) the second-highest degree of correlation between 
primary school enrollment ratios and economic development indicators; 
(c) correlations of these economic developnent indicators with post- 
secondary enrollment ratios — the total of vocational, technical, aca- 
demic, and professional enrollments — are somewhat lower but still sig- 
nificant. 

7. According to the United Nations' definition an "underdeveloped” coun- 
try is one in which the annual per capita income is $300 or less. 
Public libraries serve the specific function of making information 
available without charge to anyone capable of using it. Therefore, 
public library collections and services could constitute an important 
information resource for literate populations whose incomes preclude 
the acquisition of private information resources- 



B. PRIORITIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY CAPABILITIES 



The above observations, together with the ever-present factor of limited 
material and human resources, suggest a certain order of priority in the de- 
velopment of a total library capability in developing societies. However, 
these elements are mutually dependent to a high degree and some capability 
must be established in all areas. The following are the aspects considered: 
(1) the enactment of library and library-related legislation, (2) the inte- 
gration of library planning into total economic and social development plan- 



*There is a considerable body of research literature on relationships between 
school enrollments and indices of economic development which generally support 
these conclusions. For a particularly readable and easily interpreted exposi- 
tion see Frederick Harbison and Charles A. Myers, Education, Manpower, and 
Economic .Qciwth (New York: MacGraw-Hill Company, 1964) . 
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ning, (3) the development of national library services, (4) establishing li- 
brary education facilities, (5) school library development, (6) library devel- 
opment supporting post-secondary education, (7) public library development, 
and (8) the developnent of specialized library, bibliographic, and informa- 
tion services. These elements will be discussed in general terms, and specif- 
ic examples will be supplied from existing situations. 



1. The Enactment of Library and Library-related Legislation* 

Legislation governing library services has traditionally been of the per- 
missive or enabling type — that is, it does not require the establishment of 
libraries, but lays down administrative and fiscal guidelines for their crea- 
tion and conditions for their operation where they exist. In many developing 
countries where existing legislation has followed this prevailing permissive 
pattern mandatory legislation may now be necessary to force government at lo- 
cal levels to participate in the funding of existing and needed services. 

Ideally, such legislation would have the following characteristics; 

a. In its widest sense, library and library-related legislation would 
deal with (1) regulations covering the National Library and other na- 
tional governmental Libraries, publicly supported academic and school 
libraries, and public libraries; (2) regulations covering the nation- 
al bibliographic services, national book depositories, and copyright 
provisions; (3) regulations regarding the training and classification 
of professional and non-professional personnel — salary scales, offi- 
cial recognition through licensing or certification, etc.; and (4) 
provisions for the franking privilege, tax and import duty exemptions 
for libraries receiving the support of public funds, and tax deduc- 
tions for individuals donating money or materials. 

b. It should establish and set forth duties and responsibilities of some 
national office for planning, advising, and maintaining local public 
school libraries as an integrated part of national economic and social 
development planning. It may also define relationships between gov- 
ernment and cultural and scientific libraries attached to the private 
sector. 

c. Legislation in support of local and regional libraries should define 
the service responsibilities of these institutions in terms of area 
population, and describe the extent to which the national, regional, 
and local governments will give financial support to them. It may go 
so far as to identify specific revenue sources for these funds. 

d. In defining units of administrative responsibility legislation should 
take note of current world-wide trends toward the centralization of 
library technical services (cataloging, acquisitions, processing, 
etc.) and larger administrative units (regional rather than local 



*For further discussion of legislation and other government action related to 
book programs see Chapter I, Section C, and Chapter X, Sections C and I. 
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systems) in order to reduce operational and materials costs and make 
the best use of existing professional and management talent. 



In view of the close relationship between the planning process and the enact- 
Snt of library legislation, specific examples relating to both are included 

in the following sec tion » 



2. The Integration of Library Planning int o Total Economic a_nd 

Social Development Planning 

Such factors of development as the expansion of el^entary, secondly, 
and higher education, and the development of vocational and technical educa 
SL aS literacy ar.d adult education are recognized preconditions of econ^- 
ic growth. Conversely, economic capability obviously delmits the 
social service and social planning. This basic relationship 

of economic development and social development defines the need for central 
ized planning agencies to balance current and projected needs against avail- 
able and potential resources. 

Library planning must be regarded as one element of educational planning, 
just as educational planning is one element of total economic and 
velopment planning. Indicative of an increasing awareness of 
of iLluding library services in such planning are two recent 
conferences, the Meeting of Experts on the ^^^^lonal Planning of Library 
vices in Latin America in Quito, Ecuador in 1966 and the Meeting experts 
on the National Planning of Library Services in Asia m Colo^o, Ceylon the 
following year. These conferences have gone beyond 

planning of library services at the national level and ^ ^i^ural 

herent possibilities of inter-country, regional planning based on 
and linguistic compatibility. 

National planning. National planning for library services is essentially^ 
a decision-making p^Scess involving a thorough knowledge of the existing situ 
iLntification, delineation of alternatives and 
ouences decisions in terms of priorities, implementation, and machinery for 
SSinuLrsipervision and evaluation. The Meeting of Experts on the Matron- 
al Planning of Library Services in Latin America recommended combining these 
fuZtlTnTln a National Library Service Department or Office, responsible to 
the Ministry of Education, with the following responsibilities. 

(1) To study the present characteristics and components of the administra- 
tive and operational structure of library services as they exist in 
the various libraries in the country in order to make quantitative 
and qualitative assessments of current services and resources. 

(2) In cooperation with the national education planning agency to deter- 
Sne (a) the nature of the libraries- current publics through research 



♦"National Planning of Library Services in Latin America, 
Libraries. 20 (November -December , 1966) p. 285. 
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into reading habits, and levels and inclinations of the literate popu- 
lation? (b) the reading and information requirements of those sections 
of the population who have advanced beyond basic literacy — that is, 
those who have received education above the primary level or the level 
provided by adult literacy programs, 

(3) To decide on the number of libraries needed by the country and on 
their content, characteristics, and geographical distribution. 

(4) In accordance with the above, to prepare short, meditun, and long term 
development plans for library services and documentation centers in 
hamony with the overall education plan. 

(5) To give these plans the necessary publicity and invite the comments 
of institutions and persons interested in library development. 

(6) To determine costs and identify sources of financial support — nation- 
al, provincial, or municipal revenues or external aid. 

(7) To implement the plans, adapting them as required by the national edu- 
cation policy, and evaluating them on a regular continuing basis. 

Special mention must be made regarding the implications of world-wide 
trends toward cooperative or centralized technical services including acqui- 
sition, cataloging, and processing of materials, and the trend toward consoli- 
dation of library administrative units. Well-developed library services are 
expensive, and one way to reduce their cost without eroding their efficiency 
is by centralizing these technical operations and providing for a common ad- 
ministrative and fiscal authority at the highest possible level- Library 
systems so structured would st^em to be imperative in developing countries 
where economic resoxarces are limited. In many cases the National Library, in 
addition to the traditional and evolutionary functions fulfilled by its west- 
ern counterparts, should also assume responsibility for acting as the adminis- 
trative and technical center for the national network of school and public 
libraries. Quite often, the national library represents the only significant 
concentration of bibliographic resources, qualified personnel, and management 
expertise in the country. Additional recommendations regarding the central- 
ization of technical services will be found in the discussion of the develop- 
ment of national library services in the next section of this chapter - 

Inter-country planning . The possibility of planning library services on 
a regional, inter-country basis deserves attention for culturally or linguis- 
tically integrated areas. Obviously political compatibility is also a pre- 
requisite to such planning. It would seem feasible that the countries of 
Latin America, with common elements in their linguistic and cultural heritage 
and their acceptance of Anglo-American techniques, could integrate their li- 
brary deve3.opment plans into a regional plan. The situation is more compli- 
cated in other areas of the world where political incompatibility may be more 
of a factor, and where national bibliographic control, not to mention inter- 
national bibliographical control, is inhibited by the multi-lingual nature of 
the societies. 

Inter-coxantry planning was an important topic at the Meeting of Experts 
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on the National Planning of Library Services in Asia held in Colombo, Ceylon, 
in December, 1967, to "assist (UNESCO) member states in the national planning 
of their documentation, library and archive services." The main objectives 
of the meeting were: (1) to study the present situation of library and docu- 

mentation services in the Asian region in relation to their role in educa- 
tional, social, and economic development; (2) to establish a framework of 
principles for planning library and documentation services; and (3) to study 
the possibility of the application of these principles in Asian countries, 
both individually and collectively. 

On the basis of the principles of planning adopted by the meeting a plan 
for the development of library and documentation services in Ceylon was dis- 
cussed by the participants with the intent of developing it as a model to 
assist other Asian countries desiring to improve their own library and docu- 
mentation services. It is interesting to note that although this meeting of 
experts did produce a model library plan, it went on to conclude that truly 
effective regional planning was at present impossible in Asia for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1) The necessary statistical data are not available. 

(2) The methods appropriate to such planning have not been developed 
in the Asian context. 

(3) Librarians with the necessary experience are not available in the 
region. 

In order to improve the Asian situation, the meeting suggested that 
UNESCO: 

(1) Encourage Member States to collect appropriate data. 

(2) Assist in defining and collecting the data referred to above and in 
analyzing the resulting statistics. 

(3) Establish means of studying appropriate methods of library planning, 
administrative and economic problems of library service, and perform- 
ance evaluation of library services. 

(4) Organize regional seminars on the principles and practice of library 
planning at appropriate centers in Asia. 

(5) Give consideration to the desirability of appointing an officer to 
be attached to regional UNESCO headquarters in Bangkok as a special- 
ist in library planning.* 



*Evelyn J. A. Evans, "Meeting of Experts on National Planning of Library Ser- 
vices in Asia, "UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries, 22 (May-June, 1968), p. 117. 
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Selected examples of legislation and planning J^ecommendations for improve- 

ment 

Indonesia > The government agency most directly concerned with library 
development in Indonesia is the Bureau of Libr*aries and Book Development 
(Biro Perpustakaan dan Pembinaan Buku) . This bureau was created on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1967, by decree of the Minister of Education and Culture to 
succeed the old Bureau of Libraries (Biro Perpustakaan) established in 
1954- 

The Bureau has broad responsibilities- Specifically it approves textbooks 
and textbook manuscripts for the schools, controls the quality of material 
published for the general public, authorizes book and journal importation 
for all educational institutions, sets up administration and policy stan- 
dards for school and state libraries and the national bibliographic cen- 
ter, and operates the Library of Political and Social History- The Bu- 
reau is also headquarters for the National Library Movement. A national 
library has been contemplated and urged in Indonesia since the Republic 
was founded. However, present economic conditions seem to make realiza- 
tion of this plan unlikely for an indefinite period. 

Other Directorates within the Ministry of Education and Culture have 
some responsibility for library development: Higher Education for Uni- 

versity Libraries, Community Development for Peoples (Public) Libraries, 
and Culture for Museum Libraries. The responsibility of the Bureau of 
Libraries for the planning and development of these libraries has not 
been clarified. 

The new Bureau seems to be a tentative first step towards the centraliza- 
tion of library planning at the national level. The AID developmental 
book survey, 1967, has recommended that all library programs be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Libraries and Book Development. 

Korea - Korean Law Number 1424, enacted October 28, 1963, is the keystone 
legislation for library development in Korea. It is essentially permis- 
sive legislation encouraging the development of school and public library 
services. Broad responsibilities are assigned to the Central National 
Library, including responsibility for research in librarianship , "instruc- 
tion (in) library service, and support of other libraries." The legisla- 
tion also encourages formation of a professional association "for the pur- 
pose of . • . the interchange of library materials between libraries, 
research on library administration and maintenance, international coopera- 
tion between libraries, and social, economical advancement for all persons 
engaged in library work," and authorizes national and local governments 
to grant subsidies to this association. 

Since the passage of this legislation the total number of libraries serv- 
ing the country has svibstantially increased. However, this does not mean 
that the current situation is satisfactory. A more precise definition of 
the National Library’s powers and responsibilities with regard to research 
and instruction and the creation of a central coordinating and planning 
agency responsible to the Ministry of Education were recommended in the 
1967 AID Developmental Book Survey. ^In general Law 1424 indicates an of- 
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ficial awareness of the need, for legally defined responsibility, but 
does not provide adequate guidelines for implementation. 

Peru. The Fond o San Martin ^ established in 1947 under Federal Law 10857/ 
supports public library development in Peru. A special tax on jewelry 
is levied for the express purpose of providing funds for the development 
of existing public libraries and the creation of new ones- The adminis- 
tration of the Fondo San Martin is vested in the National Library. It is 
therefore only indirectly influenced by the Ministry of Education^ and is 
relatively remote from political control. It has been generally success- 
ful in meeting basic public library service demands. The legislation is 
essentially permissive in nature, providing for technical assistance to 
municipalities requesting it. Basic financial support comes from local 
government. (Additional comments on the Fondo San Martin will be found 
in the examples of public library development below. ) 

Vietnam . The Directorate of National Archives and Libraries for the Re- 
public of Vietnam was established by decree in 1959. Defined in broad 
terms its functions are as follows: (a) organizing, directing, and super- 

vising the national and public libraries; (b) implementation of copyright 
regulations; (c) preparation of bibliographic aids; (d) the conduct of 
research pertinent to library and archival development; (e) international 
exchange of official publications; and (f) the training of specialized 
personnel for management of records and libraries. Policy-making is done 
by a seven-member Advisory Board, with the Minister of Education serving 
as chaiimaan. The operational authority of the Directorate is exercised 
by decree, which with the approval of the Prime Minister. Respon- 
sibility for sciiool viniversity library development rests with various 

directorates in the Ministry of Education rather than the Directorate of 
National Archives and Libraries. There is no central administrative or 
planning agency for those academic libraries. 

As a first step towards correcting present deficiencies in library ser- 
vice in Vietnam the AID Developmental Book Survey of 1966 recommended 
the creation and implementation of a comprehensive national plan by the 
Directorate of National Archives and Libraries with the assistance of 
other agencies. This plan should cover all types of libraries and should 
give priority to the unification of the National Library and the General 
Library into a single strong entity to serve as the foccil point for a na- 
tional effort. This implies the centralization of all library responsi- 
bility, including responsibility for school and university libraries, 
under the Directorate of National Archives and Libraries. 



3 . The Development of National Library Services 

No reasonable recommendations can be made regarding the planning of 
national library services without some agreement as to what the functions of 
a national library are. The study of national libraries in developed soci- 
eties is not necessarily rewarding in this regard, since most of them have de- 
veloped over long periods of time, and activities performed by the national 
library in one country may be performed by other agencies in other countries. 
An obvious example is the function of national bibliographical control, tra- 
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ditionally termed a national library function, which in many developed coun- 
tries is partially in the hands of commercial publishing interests* 

However, it may generally be said that the national library function con- 
tains seven separate elements which may or may not be exercised by a single 
institution: (a) collecting the national literature, (b) acquiring resources 

from other countries, (c) preserving the national culture (the museum func- 
tion) , (d) providing traditional library services to the public, (e) providing 

specialized services to the country *s libraries, (f) functioning as a training 
center, (g) participating in nationwide library planning and the standardiza- 
tion of library procedures, and (h) conducting basic research* Not all of 
these items are equally important. Some are more important in developed so- 
cieties than in developing societies, but in some cases the reverse is true. 

Collecting the national literature . Traditionally this is the primary 
concern of a national library and is normally closely tied to copyright leg- 
islation and laws of legal deposit. The latter require that a stated nmtiber 
of copies of domestically published items be provided without charge by the 
publisher for the collection of a designated library or libraries. The nature 
of materials covered by laws of legal deposit varies from country to country. 
Printed books, periodicals, and newspapers are generally subject to these 
laws while music, maps, prints, and phonograph records, for example, may or 
may not be. The handling of deposit copies also varies. In some instances, 
considerable material is microfilmed, particularly newspapers and periodicals. 
In other instances, bound copies are retained. The total effect Weness of 
such legislation likewise varies, depending as it does on the cooperation of 
the local publishing industry. 

The universality of legal deposit is naturally more easily attained in 
a small country and/or country with limited publishing activity. Developing 
countries therefore have an advantage in attaining this ideal. That such is 
not the case indicates that one or more of the following factors exist: (1) 

laws of legal deposit do not exist, (2) laws of legal deposit are not enforced 
or are difficult to enforce, and (3) the publishing and/or printing industries 
do not understand the basic economic advantages that would accrue to them 
through effective national bibliographical control. 

Collecting the national literature calls for a certain amount of central- 
ization. However, it would seem to be both prudent and advantageous from a 
service standpoint to provide for comprehensive national collections at more 
than one point. This may be done by providing for the deposit of multiple 
copies, up to a reasonable number, and having the national library distribute 
copies to relevant collections in university or research libraries. 

Certain European universities customarily enjoy "deposit on demand" li- 
brary status; that is, they may selectively request from the publishers depos- 
it copies of certain items, and the publisher is by law required to provide 
them. However, it seems doubtful that this procedure could be reliably imple- 
mented in mo:^t developing areas. 

Acquiring resources from other countries . If national libraries are to 
provide the traditional and specialized services discussed below, it is obvi- 
ous that they must have at their disposal resources in excess of their own 
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natxonal Ixterature. The extent to which they acquire these «-n 

depend on the extent nf i-Vioir- rnese macerials wxll 

T j ^ . excenr o£ thexr servxce conunxtment, which in £nrr« wi i t ^ 

tional library bo develop an international "Llllh laplbllll^if Llw”"; 

supported by liblal 

only oil librarj"" immediate comS.tment to excIlieLe^J^^ 



I nationa l culture (the museum fnnn tion^ The nation- 

Ixbrary s role xn preserving and guarding the nation's culturL heritaae 

both legitimate and important, but it is a -roiia 4 -- • ^ 

-r-cii JT ^ ^ ir IS a role that sometimes impedes tho n 

-iT- K Z ^ public service conscience, particularly in those countries 

wuxch may have a long and proud cultural tradition, even though they are ecc 

x^mxcally underdeveloped. A national library whici sels itself on!y ^ra 

^.k museum cannot possibly be a force for economic and social development 

important reaourcea for 

PotlrrLjJfar -?f accordingly. Today's acquisitions of contem 

porary Ixterature wxll form the basis of the cultural treasures of the futur 



■ traditional library serv i ces to the public . The public's basi 

rxght of access to national library collections is taken for granted in most 
• although lending and reading privileges are to a docryoei 

alii situations. Restrictions in developing countries are gener- 

ally somewhat more stringent, as are restrictions on library use generalli 

oloupltilriitr^i commonly represent a conpromiee between the library's pie 
IllpoIIIbllllJ functions and its awareness of its public LrvLe 



library capability of a country develops, the questions of 

gressivelv leaf the national library collection becomes pro 

Sllbllltoei; % States for example. tL 

21“ catalogs will identify other locations of 

II !? ‘‘*® useful purpose of diverting users to less fre 

2ved ” collections not charged with a museum function. Im- 

22s2v 122 2 telefacsimile transmission techniques will make it 
unnecessary for rare items to be circulated. All this, of course, depends 

2?e°Il2cl2 2 ut the national level, and upon ade- 

Scal 2l2Il * t°"tinuing supply of high level professional and tech- 



Proyxding specialized se rvices to the country's libraries. P«yV.p»T^c: 4 -v.ta 
2narSblT‘ traditi onal national library funcII^ I s 22f 2 

aovernmenta 1 control the contxnuxng bxblicgraphic description of ai: 
S non-governmental publications issued in the country, and th, 

JoSeties information to the country's libraries, learnec 

1q 1 'researchers, and academxc institutions. A national library which 
“d! ° ^ library is the natural base for such activity. in coun- 

s where several ixbrarxes receive depository copies or where specialized 
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national libraries are assigned specific subject area responsibilities (such 
as medicine or agriculture) ^ this task may be legitimately divided; but such 
a division naturally involves the risk of lack of coordination if there is no 
common planning agency. This planning function should most definitely belong 
to the central National Library. 

A related traditional function of national libraries is the preparation 
of national union lists of books and periodicals — a compilation which identi- 
fies by title and location the holdings of all of the country *s libraries, 
and which is continually updated and published to facilitate the exchange 
of publications. Although the development of union catalogs of books and 
union lists of serials is absolutely essential to the development of a total 
and sophisticated research capability, such services quite naturally depend 
upon the effective organization and description of the holdings of individual 
libraries, which in turn depend on the local availability of competent pro- 
fessional personnel. 

A third service to the total library community, and one particularly im- 
portant in developing countries, is the provision of centralized cataloging 
services similar to those provided in the United States by the Library of 
Congress. The national library catalogs its acquisitions, reproduces its 
catalog cards in quantity, and makes these cards available at low cost to 
other libraries. The development of centralized catalog card services can 
have significant impact on libraries in developing areas, since in many cases 
the national library will have the only adequate technical services staff in 
the country. 

Functioning as a training center . Since any formal structure for the 
training of clerical and sub-professional library personnel is lacking in most 
developing countries, it is important that the national library offer itself 
as a training center for this type of personnel. It may offer the best exam- 
ple of good library practice in the country. 

Training programs should be set up for new professional personnel. A .num- 
ber of the people entering the profession may have received their academic 
instruction in library schools in the United States and the United Kingdom 
where curricula stress theory rather than practice under the assumption that 
the graduate will have the benefit of a period of in-se3rvice training at an 
effectively-run institution when he graduates. Training in the developing 
country may therefore be of particular importance. 

Participating in national library planning . It is doubtful that the na- 
tional library itself should be designated as the national library planning 
agency. Such a responsibility would undoubtedly have a detrimental effect 
on its internal development. However, as the institution whose development 
will most closely affect the nation's total library capability, some of its 
senior aitoinistrators should most certainly be members of the central plan- 
ning agency, and its personnel should be utilized in the data gathering and 
basic research activities prerequisite to effective planning. 

The national library should also play a part in the establishment of rea- 
sonable national standards with regard to cataloging codes, classification 
schemes, and forms of bibliographic entry; but it should keep in mind the need 
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for flexibility in local situations. 

Conducting basic research . As indicated in the previous section on li- 
brary planning/ a prerequisite to effective national planning is the study of 
the present characteristics and components of the administrative and opera- 
tional structure of library services as they exist in various libraries in 
the country in order to make a quantitative and qualitative asses^ent of cur- 
rent services and resources. This is a continuing research activity, increas- 
ing in sophistication as the country's library and information capability in- 
creases, and the national library is the natural base for its operation. 



Selected examples of national library services and recoromendatioi^ for 



Indonesia. There is no formally designated national library in Indonesia; 
however, a number of the traditional library functions have been assigned 
to other institutions. 

There are presently 19 state libraries (Perpustakaan Negara) , five of 
which are located on Java, five on Sumatra, three on Kalimantan, and the 
remainder scattered among the lesser islands. The oldest, at Jogjakarta, 
was established in 1948 and currently has approximately 75,000 yolimes, 
the largest of the State Library collections. A decree of the Minister 
of Education, dated May 23, 1956, designated as functions of the State Lx- 
braries (a) to serve the community as public libraries, and (b) to act as 
reference libraries to government officials in the provinces. As an ele- 
ment of this government reference function the State Libraries serve as 
depositories for all government publications, both provincial and natxon- 
al. This depository function has not been fulfilled with notable success. 
These State libraries will be discussed further under public library de- 
velopment below. 

The national bibliographic function traditionally assigned to the nation- 
al library is performed by the National Bibliographic Center (Kantor 
Bibliografi Nasional) . (This activity will also be more fully discussed 
under the development of special library and information services below.) 

Korea. In Korea national library services are performed by two competing 
TibrXries, each defining itself as the "official” National Library: 

(1) The Central National Library wa?- established in 1923 and for forty 
years bore the name of the National Library of Korea. It operates 
under the Ministry of Education, and according to the Library Law 
of 1963 is charged with acquiring and preserving printed materials 
pertaining to the states, drawing up domestic and alien biblxog- 
raphies, acting as the national agent in the international ex- 
change of library materials, conducting research and study on Ix- 
brarianship, and providing instruction in library service in sup- 
port of other institutions. It has approximately 400,000 volmes, 
only 25,000 of which are occidental. This library is a benefi- 
ciary of book deposit provisions under the law and gives refer- 
ence and circulation services to the public at large. 
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The basic volume of the "Korean National Bibliography" purporting 
to cover all domestically produced titles between 1945 and 1.962 , 
was prepared and issued by the Central National Library in 1964. 
Supplemental annual volumes are currently being issued. Subjects 
in the bibliography are classified according to the Korean Decimal 
Classification and there is also an author index. Volumes com- 
piled since the implementation of the legal deposit provisions 
of the Library Law of 1963 are naturally raore complete than was 
the basic volume. The Central National Library also has plans 
for the preparation and sale to libraries of printed catalog cards 
in the near future. 

(2) The National Assembly Library was established in 1951 and reports 
to the Speaker of the Assembly. Promulgating legislation calls 
for this library to "contribute to performance of duties of the 
Members of the National Assembly by collecting books and library 
materials and data to render library service." The Library cur- 
rently has approximately 100# 000 volumes. Like the Central Na- 
tional Library, it maintains a vigorous program of publication 
exchange and enjoys the benefits of legal deposit of all books 
and documents published in Korea. It publishes a current "Index 
to Korean Periodicals," compiled from the periodicals received 
on legal deposit. 

The existence of two national libraries, both claiming primary responsi- 
bility for library development in Korea, has resulted in the unnecessary 
and extremely expensive duplication of library holdings, and has also 
taxed the available short supply of qualified personnel. The AID Devel- 
opmental Book Survey of 1966 recommended that a single national program 
be established under unified direction. The existing fractionalizing of 
leadership and resources has been judged th.3 primary factor inhibiting 
Korean library development. 

The survey team also made specific recommendations regarding elements of 
bibliographic control as prerequisite to interlibrary cooperatj.on and ex- 
change. The preparation of a national union catalog of all books and a 
union list of periodicals and serial holdings in Korean libraries is ad- 
mittedly a monumental undertaking, but one that is essential to any effec- 
tive program of interlibrary cooperation. The Central National Library 
has made some preliminary feasibility studies in this area. Unfortunately 
many local libraries do not a': vet have their holdings adequately organ- 
ized for internal use, let alone for reporting to a cooperative catalog- 
ing effort. 

Pakistan. A national library, in the true sense of the term, does not yet 
exist in Pakistan. Plans have been finalized, however, to build such a 
library in the new capital city of Islamabad. 

The linguistic and geographical isolation of East Pakistan complicates 
prospects for effective centralized national library services. The CENTO/ 
AID Developmental Book Survey in 1966 recommended that the national li- 
brary problem be solved through the establishment of a National Library 
System with two elements; that is, 'through the designation of two li- 
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braries which would cooperatively exercise national library functions. 

The survey recommended that the new library being constructed at Islamabad 
should fulfill the national library function for West Pakistan and that 
national library services for East Pakistan should be headquartered at the 
East Pakistan Central Public Library, Dacca, until such time as a new 
building could be constructed. These two libraries would perform all tra- 
ditional national library functions for their respective regions. 

Philippines . The National Library is organized into three service compo- 
nents: (a) the Library Extension Service, responsible for developing 

public library activities r (b) the National Library Services, responsible 
for collecting the national literature, and (c) the General Administrative 
Service, which assists the director in his administrative duties. While 
the National Library is responsible for administration of all libraries 
supported by the Philippine Government, this responsibility has not been 
exercised. Most libraries go their own way, duplicating resources and 
services to a considerable extent. Fiscal support has been inadequate 
due to the government's difficult financial situation and the general lack 
of appreciation for libraries prevalent among government officials. 

Although legal deposit legislation requires that each printer provide 
the National Library with at least two copies of each book, printers have 
generally ignored the provision and the government has not enforced it. 

It is therefore not surprising that the library has been unable to pro- 
vide effective national bibliographic services. 

The AID Developmental Book Survey, 1966, recommended a general review of 
budgetary practices and decentralization of some of the functions and re- 
sources of the Nat^-onal Library in order that its supervisory responsi- 
bility might be exercised more directly. 

Vietnam . Two libraries in Saigon purport to share national library func- 
tions for Vietnam: the National Library and the General Library. The 

budgets of both libraries are determined by the Directorate of National 
Archives and Libraries, and in 1966 the combined allocation for purchase 
of books amounted to only $850 U. S. 

The National Library has approximately 1^20,000 volijrmes, of which roughly 
100,000 are in the French language. There are no professionally trained 
librarians on its staff. This library serves as the national deposit li- 
brary and receives eight copies of all books copyrighted in Vietnam — two 
copies of each title are retained and the remainder are distributed to 
other libraries. The physical condition of the library is totally inade- 
quate and has undoubtedly contributed to the disorganization of the col- 
lection. The library functions primarily as a reference room and study 
hall for students who obtain admission by showing identification cards 
from their universities. 

The collection of the General Library consists mainly of materials held 
by the former national agency in Hanoi . It is currently inadequately 
housed in a secondary school building in Saigon. Current holdings include 
approximately 50,000 volimies, 70% of them uncataloged, and 1,300 periodi- 
cal titles. None of its staff members have had significant professional 
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training. It is used primarily as a study hall for students of the sec- 
ondary school whose building it shares. 

The recommendations of the 1966 AID Dex'elopmental Book Survey include the 
creation of a unified National Library and library program, and the pro- 
duction by this unified agency of bibliographical tools, dictionaries and 
indexes, a union list of serials, and a union catalog of the books located 
in all Vietnamese libraries. It should also be noted that both Vietnamese 
national libraries employ an antiquated French classification scheme which 
organizes materials according to size, format, and order of acquisition. 
The proposed unified national library collection will have to be reorgan- 
ized under an appropriate subject classification if the National Library 
is to perform effective research and bibliographic functions. 



4. Establishing Library Education Facilities 

Of paramount importance to the improvement and extension of library ser- 
vices in the developing areas of the world is the availability of greater num- 
bers of fully-trained professional librarians. As evidence of the high pri- 
ority of this need, no international meeting of Latin American librarians and 
bibliographers held since the first Assembly of Librarians of the Americas in 
1947 has failed to concern itself with this matter. 

One of the fundamental problems encountered by the library educator in 
developing countries is attracting high level candidates into a profession in 
which there are few models of excellence and few local traditions of prestige 
and respect. This is a problem to which there is no quick or easy solution.. 
Understanding of and respect for the profession will probably have to evo^-ve 
over a considerable period of time as more people become acquainted with the 
role that library and information services are playing in the technologically 
advanced societies, and as services in their own countries become more sophis- 
ticated and influential. 

Indigenous training . Library education facilities in the developing world 
have generally been planned and initiated by foreign nationals, usually from 
the United States and the United Kingdom, acting as advisers to local educa- 
tion authorities. There has therefore been an inevitable tendency for the 
technical adviser to plan training facilities reflecting his own professional 
education, to recruit the initial instructional staff from among his own col- 
leagues, and then gradually to add local people trained abroad to the faculty. 
This procedure, although expedient and probably justified, has two serious 
shortcomings; (1) since the initial assistance mission is probably of rela- 
tively short duration, important decisions regarding curriculvim, level of in- 
struction, admission standards, etc. are likely to represent the adviser's 
own experience rather than a considered examination of the country's social 
and culipural climate and the probable direction of anticipated library devel— 
ojanent; and (2) such a program makes instruction in the English language a 
virtual necessity, since the instructional resources will be primarily in 
English, even though English language materials may be and may remain a rela- 
tively small proportion of the country's total library resources. 

Study abroad. The whole question of the relevance of American or British 
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education for students from developing countries is one which needs consider- 
able research and serious re-evaluation. The foreign student with a non-West- 
ern background is quite likely to find library education in the West to be so 
culture-based as to be practically unintelligible, assxjming as it does sixteen 
years of exposure to Western history, philosophy, literature, and scientific 
thought. The bibliographic and reference literature to which he will be in- 
troduced will relate largely to that body of knowledge and not to his own 
cultural heritage. The latter may in fact be just as complex and sophisti- 
cated, even though it has not been indexed, documented, and coiraTiented upon to 
such an extent. 

When the foreign student returns to his home country, he is also quite 
likely to find his Western education inadequate in any practical sense since 
library schools are predominantly oriented toward the theoretical rather than 
the practical. They assume that the graduate will have an in-service training 
program at some efficient, well-run library in his first professional posi- 
tion. This assumption is not valid for the foreign student returning to a 
library in a developing country. Assuming that the graduate does manage to 
acquire a meaningful and relevant education, and possibly even a period of 
in-service training at a library abroad, he may well return home to a quite 
different professional environment, which may be dominated by what he views 
as an entrenched, tradition-bound establishment that is totally unsympathetic 
to new library techniques and administrative concepts. Faced with this situa- 
tion there is considerable evidence to indicate that many of these people are 
drawn off into more prestigious areas of the Civil Service and never make any 
contribution to library development. 

It is therefore of particular importance to insure that the foreign stu- 
dent of library science returns to his country of origin and there enters the 
profession for which he has been trained. If possible, a formal commitment 
should be obtained for a stated period of service in a particular area or li- 
brary, since there is a tendency for foreign degree holders to gravitate 
toward government employment and the more attractive urban areas, where they 
do little for rural and provincial library development. Training abroad 
should be arranged to include (1) academic training, (2) a year to eighteen 
months for in-service training in a library, and (3) the opportunity for 
travel and observation in other libraries. Modifications for foreign students 
could be made in U. S. or U. K. training programs in content and kinds of ex- 
perience included in order to adapt the programs to the students * needs and 
backgrounds. However, Western library schools have been understandably re- 
luctant to make such adjustments unless they are assured that the students 
will return home and not become colleagues in Western libraries. 

It is obvious that sending librarians from developing areas overseas for 
professional education is at best a temporary measure to fill existing profes- 
sional vacancies pending the full development of indigenous professional 
training programs compatible with local social and cultural climates and local 
library needs and practices.. 

The doctoral level . The foregoing applies principally to foreign students 
in first-professional degree programs in Western universities. The doctor’s 
degree in library science is quite another matter. The identification of 
promising librarians in developing nations with the qualifications for doctor- 
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al study abroad# and the funding of such study should be a priority item for 
all governmental# intergovernmental# and non-governmental agencies interested 
in library programs in developing countries. The resuxting elite corps of li- 
brary scientists is greatly needed to conceive the socially and culturally 
integrated library education programs mentioned above# to do basic research 
related to library needs in their home countries# to develop professional 
literature in indigenous languages# and to create needed bibliographic and 
reference tools locally. 

Professional organizations . Mention should be made at this point of the 
educational role of professional organizations. These organizations provide 
an extremely important service in most countries in providing for the continu- 
ing education of persons already in library service# as well as sponsoring 
the production of the bibliographic and reference tools of the librarian's 
profession- For a more detailed discussion of the role of professional or- 
g'aniza'tions see Chapter XIII/ Section A. 



Selected examples of library education facilities and recommendations for 



Korea. The Central National Library opened a library school in 1946/ but 
the Korean War necessitated its closing- A total of 77 librarians grad- 
uated from it in its five-year existence. l*he first academic library 
school was established at Yonsei University in 1956. This school offers 
a one-year post-graduate training program for students with the baccalau- 
reate degree, as well as a four-year program within its undergraduate 
curriculum. Four-year programs are also in existence at Ewah Women's 
University, Chung-ang University, and at Sung Kyun Kwan. At the time of 
the AID developmental book survey in 1966, Yonsei had graduated 225 from 
its two programs, and Ewah had graduated 168. However, the number is 
small in relation to the need. In 1965 7,420 school library positions 
were unfilled out of a total of 7,598 positions mandated by the 1963 
Library Law. At the same time 56% of the mandated post-secondary posi- 
tions and 77% of the public library positions were also unfilled. 

Under the sponsorship of the Ministry of Education, Ewah Women's Univer- 
sity also offers a training program of 300 to 320 hours for teacher-li- 
brarians. This program and a similar one sponsored by the Asia Foundation 
have succeeded in producing about 5% of the total number of school librar- 
ians mandated by the Library Law. 

Basic library education is well established in Korea and has gained con- 
siderable momentum during the past decade. In order to continue this mo- 
mentum the 1966 AID survey team recommended that consultants continue to 
be made available to the Korean library education community. They fur- 
ther suggested that emphasis should now be placed on field training oppor 
tunities (institutes, workshops, etc. ) and that the Korean Library Asso- 
ciation participate in the developnent of continuing education and in- 
service training programs. 

Pakistan. Degree programs in library science are offered by four library 
schools in Pakistan at three levels; (a) the Diploma in Library Scxence# 
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consisting of one year of library science education beyond the baccalau- 
reate level; (b) the Master of Library Science, requiring two years be- 
yond the baccalaureate level; and (c) the Ph,D. in Library Science, re- 
cently instituted in Karachi University, Approximately 500 librarians 
have thus far received the Diploma in Library Science, and about 80 have 
received the Master of Library Science degree. Roughly 25 Pakistani li- 
brarians have received their professional education over sc. 

The supply of professionally trained librarians by no means meets current 
needs. The majority of college libraries are under the direction of li- 
brarians with neither the Diploma nor the Master's in Library Science. 

Only a very few of the public librarians and practically none of the 
school librarians working in the country have any professional training. 

By reason of salary and prestige, government libraries are in somewhat 
better condition, but their need also exceeds the supply. It is therefore 
evident that there is need for both expansion of existing programs and 
the development of new library schools. 

Brief descriptions of the four existing library science programs in Paki- 
stan and the recommendations of the AID/CENTO Developmental Book Survey 
of 1966 are given below: 

(a) The Univ<.^i- sity of Karachi Department of Library Science insti- 
tuted its diploma course in 1956, its master's degree in 1962, 
and its doctoral program in 1968 , All three are currently of- 
fered, The faculty consists of four full-time teachers, two part- 
time teachers, and five cooperative teachers- All of them are 
foreign trained, six of them in U. S. library schools. Each year 
an average of 20 students receive the diploma and an average of 
15 students receive the master's degree. No student has as yet 
completed the Ph.D. program. Of the graduates 83% are in the 
profession at present, two-thirds of them concentrated in the 
Karachi area. The faculty is aware of the lack of textbooks and 
ether material relevant to library education in Pakistan and has 
carried out some valuable research designed to provide needed bib- 
liographic tool and curr .cul\am materials. It is planning to 
strengthen its publication and research program. 

The AID/CENTO survey of 1966 recommended establishing a regional 
center for advanced library study and research at the University 
of Karachi to train selected professionals from Iran, Pakistan, 
Turkey, and other Middle Eastern countries in advanced teaching 
methods, and to carry on sophisticated research in the library 
and information sciences. A master ' s degree in library science 
would be a prerequisite for admission to this program. It should 
be noted that this recommendation was made prior ro the inaugura- 
tion of the doctoral program. 

(b) The Department of Library Science, University of Dacca , has of- 
fered a fifth-year diploma since 1959 and a sixth-year master's 
degree since 1962. Until 1964 this department received support 
from the Asia Foundation, and Pulbright professors were assigned 
to the faculty. Currently there are only two full-time faculty 
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members, both with graduate degrees from library schoolr in the 
United States. The Director of the Department of Library Science 
is also Head of the University Library and Librarian of the East 
Pakistan Central Public Library whose collection is located in 
the University Library building. 

The AID/CENTO book survey recommended that the present faculty be 
increased to a minimum of four, including the Director, and that 
the school seek funding from the East Pakistan Governmert to sup- 
port an extensive research and publications program to enrich pro- 
fessional library literature in the Bengali language. 

(c) At Punjab University the library education program was established 
in 1915 with American technical assistance. It is the country's 
oldest library training program. Until 1947 a certificate was 
granted. The program was suspended during partition, 1947 to 
1949, and revived in 1950. In 1958 it was developed into a diplo- 
ina program. At the time of the AID/CENTO survey there was only 
one faculty member, a librarian with a master's degree in library 
science from the University o£ Karachi. A total of 150 students 
have received diplomas since 1958. 

The AID/CENTO survey recommended the enrichment of the faculty, 
the appointment of a full-tirtie Director, expansion of the library 
science library collection, and the eventual development of a 
full master's degree program. The survey further suggested that 
the Department of Library Science should take advantage of the 
Data Processing and Computer Technology curriouliim at Punjab Uni- 
versity to introduce courses in information storage and retrieval. 

(d) The University of Peshawar diploma course was instituted in 1962. 
The program has no full-time faculty members — instruction is given 
by members of the library staff on a part-time basis. Fifty stu- 
dents graduated from the program between 1962 and 1966. 

Peru. Library education in Peru is provided by the Esquela de Bibliot^- 
carios , operated by the Biblioteca Nacional . Since the establishment of 
the school in 1943, the Biblioteca Nacional has determined the school s 
admissions requirements, provided the budget for its continuation, and 
del ;vrmined the curriculum. Courses offered include only those considered 
relevant to preparation for professional work in the Biblioteca Facional. 
Courses relating to other aspects of the profession are not available, 
and there is therefore no exposure to changes in library procedures re- 
sulting from the implementation of new technologies. 

In general, the quality of the education provided is quite high, and many 
of the 200 graduates are contributing significantly to the profession. 
However, even the best graduates lack the academic degree and prestige of 
fellow professionals in othei countries. The AID Developmental Book Sur- 
vey of 1967 suggested (a) greater freedom in. the preparation of curricu- 
lum, (b) the desirability of making the school more autonomous, and (c) 
workir^ out an agreement with one or more of the country ' s universities 
to grant a professional degree upon successful completion of the school's 
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program with provision for a professional registry of graduates. 



Turkey. The 1966 AID survey of book production, importation, and dis- 
tribution in Turkey reported a current need for an additional 3 , 000 li- 
brarians and a projected need for 10,000 by 1970. The University of 
Ankara Library School , founded in 1954, has graduated 200 librarians. 
Twelve students completed the four-year degree program in 1965. Eleven 
additional librarians have received their professional education in the 
United States. All library science courses are concentrated in the last 
two years, with the first two years devoted to courses in other academic 
areas- The staff for the undergraduate program consists of four full-time 
faculty members. 

For the first seven years of its existence, the University Library School 
was funded by the Ford Foundation to the total amount of $300,000, and was 
professionally supported by the American Library Association and the 
United States Information Service. Since 1961 the school has been totally 
administered and financed by the University. With the aiscontinuance of 
outside financial support, the total ->rogram deteriorated substantially. 
Since 1961 practically no new materials have been added to the school's 
instructional resources , with the result that both students and faculty 
are sadly out of touch with current developments in the field. A related 
basic problem has been the low salaries paid to faculty members, ranging 
from $72 per month for an assistant professor to $160 a month for a full 
professor. Librarians who have been sent to the United States on Ford 
Foundation Fellowships for the specific purpose of becoming library sci- 
ence instructors upon their return have not found these salaries adequate 
and are not now engaged in teaching. 



Tv 7 C institutions in Ankara , Hac ettepe Medical Center and the Middle East 
Technical University, have expressed interest in establishing library 
schools at the graduate level. The existing program at the University of 
Ankara could also conceivably be expanded to the graduate level. The AID/ 
CENTO survey recommends that the Ankara University Library School seek 
affiliation with an accredited library school in the United States which 
would provide for exchange of faculty and publications. In addition more 
opportunity would be provided for qualified Turkish students to attend an 
American institution for further education . 



5. School Library Development 

In the typical developing country the educational system is inadequate at 
every level, reaching only a small proportion of the population, and failing 
to meet even the minimum needs for high level manpower. The poor quality of 
primary education is generally even more striking than its meager quantity. 
Teachers often have had no formal training and in many cases are themselves 
only graduates of the primary curriculuia. In rural areas, due to lack of 
teaching personnel, primary schools may have only one or two grades. Teach- 
ing is likely to be by rote with little use of textbooks or supplementary 
reading materials. The dropout rate is high with only a small percentage of 
those entering first grade completing the fourth, fifth, or sixth grades. 

The majority of those attending barely attain literacy, and a number of these 
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lapse into illiteracy within a few years. Time, money and effort are wasted. 

Despite the deplorable state of primary education there are usually many 
more primary school leavers wishing to enter secondary education than ther-^ 
are available places- In 1965, the last year for which comparative statistics 
are available, 48% of the 5 to 14 age group were enrolled in primary schools 
in Thailand while only 12% of the 15 to 19 age group were enrolled at the sec- 
ondary level. In Vietnam 62% of the primary age level were enrolled and 23% 
of the secondary age level. In Kenya the comparative ratios were 52% and 7%. 
These figures are fairly representative of existing situations in other devel- 
oping countries- Usually 80% to 90% of the secondary enrollment is in aca- 
demic education- Technical and vocational education at this level would seem 
to be a priority item in developing the skilled manpower necessary to promote 
industrial and technological development. However, experimentation with this 
type of education has not been very encouraging.* 

As reported later in the chapter, there is a demonstrated high correla- 
tive relationship between secondary enrollment ratios and economic develop-^ 
ment indicators- We may assume therefore that this relationship indicates 
the relevance of the prevailing primary-secondary pattern a^'d that school li- 
brary development must then be a relatively high priority item in the devel- 
opment of a country's total library capability. However, comprehensive coun- 
trywide or regionwide school library development programs have not received 
donor agency support- Such support has generally been limiLed to local pro- 
grams or to program components, such as funds for the purcnase of library 
books, grants for the training of school library personnel, etc. An example 
of this local type of program is the UNESCO School Library Project in the 
Federal Territory of Lagos, Nigeria, designated as a pilot school library 
project for Africa, but specifically tailored for the Lagos urban environment. 
This program is described below. 

In certain of the smaller and less populated developing countries the 
integration of school library services with public library services would 
seem to be desirable, particularly where finances and professional support 
are limited. A case in point, the School's Library Service in Jamaica, will 
be discussed later in this chapter under public library development- 



Selected examples of school library development and recoimuenda.tions 
for improvement : 

/ 

Indonesia- School library programs in Indonesia are administered by the 
Office for School Libraries, a division of the Eiiree.u for L;lbraries and 
Book Development- The plan for school library development^set forth by 
the Office for School Libraries in 1961 called for a national headquar- 
ters, provincial headquarters, and one teacher-librarian each school 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education and Culture. The 
Ministry had approved (1) a short-term plan for emergency assistance to 



*PvObert L. Thomas, "High-level Manpower in the Economic De^relo-^: t of 
Uganda,” Manpower and Education , ed. Frederick Harbison and Charxc-ii. A- Myers 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965), PP- 317-320. 
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school libraries in each province, (2) a long'-term plan for the systematic 
development of a nationwide network of school libraries, and (3) an agree- 
ment that 10% of the government funds available for reading materials 
should be expended through the School Library Section. 

The program received considerable support from foreign donor agencies 
prior to 1964. USAIDs provided demonstration collections; the Colombo 
Plan financed further professional training for high level personnel of 
the School Library Division; British bilateral aid provided for the train- 
ing of five librarians and for model collections of children's books; and 
UNESCO provided a specialist in school library services for four years, 
plus a fellowship and a supply of copies of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion for distribution to provincial headquarters and high schools. How- 
ever, in the intervening years unstable political and economic condi*^:.ions 
have virtually halted school library development. 

There are about 60,000 elementary and secondary schools in Indonesia. 

Many of these have collections, often of doubtful usefulness, that range 
in size from 50 to 500 titles and are mostly supervised by teachers. The 
typical school library consists of a room in which books are kept in 
locked cupboards. The library room is open during recess and students 
are permitted to borrow books. The AID Developmental Book Survey of 1967 
reports that no books printed later than 1963 were found in any of the 
school libraries. 

The survey recommended that; (1) immediate action should, be taken to re^ 
cruit and train a corps of librarians to implement the program for school 
libraries; (2) the training program should include training abroad, train 
ing at the University of Indonesia Library School, in-service training, 
and periodic seminars; (3) funds should be sought to establish model 
school libraries in Jakarta and in each of the provinces and to provide 
training abroad for one provincial school librarian for each province; 
and (4) as an additional requirement for participation in a donated or 
sxxbsidized paper program to produce textbooks, publishers should be com- 
mitted to supply copies for free distribution to school libraries. 

Kenya . Although primary school libraries are officially recognized as de 
sirable and the syllabi issx^ed by the Ministry of Education list suggests 
titles for libraries of primary schools , they are virtually nonexistent 
in Kenya. Put ds are not sufficient to cover all basic educational needs 
and library purchases have not been asr.igned a priority. At the secon^ 
dary level the situation is somewhat improved, although the purchase of 
library materials is still wexl do;m on the priority list for educationaJ 
expenditure. Howe^'^er, a number of the older secondary schools have 
quite impressive collections, often exceeding the ger orally applied mini- 
mum standard of ten volumes per secondary school student, and are active! 
acquiring new material, particularly in scientific fields. 

The AID Developmental Book Survey of 1966 has recommended the creation ir 
all elementary grades of classroom libraries of titles especially chosen 
for children learning English as a second language. As a result of USAII 
backed programs, and of the Elementary and Secondary Act, there is a con- 
siderable body of literature for this purpose. The survey also noted the 
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need for another category of classroom library, collections of science 
booLs written for young people in grades four through nine. In the United 
States these titles are generally referred to as "trade books" and are not 
to be confused with textbooks integrated into the elementary and secondary 
science curricula. This literature appeals to the child whose interest 
iri science is likely to stimulate an interest in recreational reading. 
These libraries would not only improve the reading skills of pupils learn^ 
ing to read English, a fundamental educational need in Kenya, but also 
would extend their knowledge of science and technology. 

Korea . The mandate for school library development in Korea is included 
in Library Law 1424 enacted in October, 1963, which states in part: 

"Reading rooms or libraries shall have to be established at primary, 
middle and high schools ..." Faculties and administrators have been 
making an honest attempt to comply with this law, but education needs at 
all levels are enormous, and the library requirement finds itself in rig- 
orous competition with the needs for additional classrooms, more teaching 
personnel, and other priorities. It is estimated that no more than 25% of 
the existing primary and secondary schools have library facilities. 

However, the develojxnent of school libraries in the Province of Kyongsang 
Namdo indicates that the goal called for under Library Law 1424 may not 
be impossible. The provincial school library plan devised in Kyongsang 
Namdo in 1963 called for two volumes per pupil in elementary schools and 
four per pupil in the middle schools, a total of 1,717,292 voliimes to be 
attained by the end of 1966. Although the total goal was not achieved, 
the final figures were impressively close. Libraries were established 
in 0% of the schools, and total holdings averaged 1.58 volumes for each 
of i^he 7,900 students in the province, including studf^nts in the 20% pt 
the schools in which no libraries were established, Kyongsang Namdo is 
not a wealthy province and this experience indicates that although fund- 
ing is difficult, school library services can be developed when there is 
recognition of their need, knowledge of how to develop them, and official 
support for their establishment. 

The AID Developmental Book Survey of 1966 recommended that the Ministry of 
Education should bring its various library interests together into a 
single strong agency. This new branch should be responsible for develop- 
ing a coordinated national approach on school library development and for 
increasing the use of the newer educational media in support of classroom 
teaching . 

Nigeria . In 1965 UNESCO and the Federal Government of Nigeria signed an 
agreement to develop a pilot school library project for the Federal Terri- 
tory of Lagos with the expectation that it would serve as a model for much 
of Africa. 

The project was predicated on the premise that school library needs in 
Lagos would be served best by a centralized school library service. It 
was also agreed that the service should include the Teachers Reference 
Library which was then being established with funds provided by a private 
Nigerian donor. ^ rvice functions were to include the ft. 1 lowing elements: 
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(a) Services to school and college libraries: (1) building up basic 

reference and lending libraries, (2) providing supplementary col- 
lections and other instructional materials, such as films, film 
strips, etc., (3) providing special request services, and (4) 
possiblv establishing a mobile service for selected libraries 
and/or special materials. These services were to be supported by 
a Central Textbook Library. 

(b) Education Library providing reference and lending service to edu- 
cation officers, university students, teachers, teachers-in-train- 
ing, and Sixth Form students. 

(c) Advice and assistance o {1) library planning, (2) library methods 
and equipment, (3) training of school librarians, (4) library 
syllabi in schools and colleges, and (5) continued organization 

of librar’as in schools and colleges. 



The service was implemented in October, 1963, with an experienced librari 
an from the United Kingdom acting as Director. Demonstration libraries 
were opened at two secondary schools — the Baptist Academy and the Metho 
ist Girls' High School, Each commenced with a stock of 1,500 books, 
shelving and equipment supplied by UNESCO, and a simplified card catalog. 
These were intended to serve as model libraries to illustrate the nee ^ 
for and the place of schor' libraries in the educational system. A week s 
training course for 25 school librarians was conducted in January, 1965, 
and a n^ber of library clerks received two to three weeks training at 
headquarters . 

The Education Library was opened in. March, 1965. j-t provides textbooks 
and comparative reading for students and facilities for lesson preparation 
work for teachers. It is also used as a demonstration center for .^i rary 
administration, equipment, and methods. 



The project has in general been judged a success and has contributed sig 
nificantly to primary, secondary, and teacher-training education in 
Lagts,* However, it suffers from the obvious defect of having een c^ 
ceived and executed outside a total comprehensive plan for the developmen 
of educational library facilities. 

Peru. The concept of the elementary school library is totally lacking in 
Peru, although the classroom may contain a few books in locke c p s 

for the use of the teacher. At present there is little 
lack of elementary school libraries because of the lack <> ® ■ 

all kinds. Reading is taught by the group method and children do not 
learn to read silently until considerably later in their schoo careers. 
The public libraries and the childrens' libraries provide some ma eria 
suitable for use by children but these materials are not rela e o 
curriculum. 



*H. D. Nonney, "UNESCO's Role in School Library Development in Nigeria, 
UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries 22 (March-April , 1966), p. 76. 
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A few secondary schools have libraries, but there is no universal accept- 
tance of the concept of secondary school libraries- There are small 
classroom li.braries in some schools, but the students learn entirely by 
taking and studying lecture notes- At the niost iiaportant secondary 
school in Cuzzo, a consolidated school with both academic and vocational 
programs, there is a collection of approximately 3,000 volvimes, partially 
organized. The librarian, who is partially trained, has tried to provide 
much needed library services, but finds it necessary to operate on a 
closed stack basis to avoid the theft and mutilation of materials. 

Many administrators and librarians accept in theory the importance of the 
library as an institution for the teaching of research techniques and the 
provision of supplementary curriculiom material, but there has been no P^ro- 
gram sufficiently developed to serve as a model of what can be achieved. 
The library association is aware of the problem and ha developed a pro- 
gram for the evaluation of secondary school libraries, h the provision 
of in-service traininig at the Escuela de Bibliotecarios for secondary 
school librarians. The association also hopes to establish some kind of 
central system that will make books available to students in secondary 
schools through standard library procedure. 

The AID Developmental Book Survey of 1967 has made the following recommen- 
dations with regard to school library development in Peru: (a) a central 

professional library in the Ministry of iiducation should be established 
with personnel capable of organizing services to provide for centralized 
cataloging; (b) AID should be prepared to assist with the donation of 
books for school libraries, especially of books not suitable as textbooks 
but excellent for supplementary reading; (c) all local and contributory 
programs sponsored by voluntary agencies should be coordinated through a 
central agency in the Peruvian Government to insure that such efforts re— 
3.ate significantly to a total development plan — for example, the organiza*- 
tion of a school library by Peace Corps volunteers could be geared to a 
program that would supply the school with a counterpart librarian to take 
over when the library begins to functJ.on; a centralized processing center 
could employ additional volunteer help for a variet;^ of tasks; and volun- 
tary agencies could donate books through a central agency which would see 
that the materials went where they were most needed - 



6, Library Development Supporting Post-secondary Education 

Generally speaking, the higher education libraries in developing countries 
are more likely to rssemble their counterparts than any other types of librar- 
ies, with the possible exception of special libraries and information centers 
attached to government ag^ ^cies or private commercial and industrial inter- 
ests. Unfortunately, this resemblance is quite likely to be superficial- The 
library building may be modern and architecturally impressive and the collec 
tion adequate, although the library may not ii>e giving significant support to 
the teaching, research, and public service functions of the college or univer- 
sity. That such is the case is probably due to one or more of the following 
reasons : 



a. Universities and colleges may -not lack library resources as much as 
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they lack professional personnel to organize these resources and 
offer supportive services. 

b. The older and more conservative institutions, particularly in the 
Middle East and Latin America, have in many instances inherited the 
function of conservation of national literary treasures. This museum 
function, which properly should rest with the national library, in— 
hibits student use of the working collections. 

c. The concept the centralized university library system is often 

coi fused with a central library added to existing faculty* and depart- 
mental libraries, each of which may have its own rules and regulations 
and its cvm cataloging and classification system, with no single cata- 
log of holdings available and no common administrative authority. In 
Latin America for example, it is common for the older university to 
have many such libraries. In such a situation the addition of a cen- 
tral library merely provides a convenient depository for niaterials 
which the faculty libraries do not "ant. If such a library is to be 
used at all, it must duplicate to a considerable extent books and pe- 
riodicals already maintained in the faculty libraries. Therefore, it 
does not increase the total resources of the university, bu , simply 
adds to the cost. 

d. In many developing countries the librarian's extremely modest posi- 
tion in the university's administrative structure excludes him from 
participation not only in the long range planning councils, whose de- 
liberations will have a profound effect on the development of the li- 
brary, but even from participating in operational decision-making 
processes which affect him immediately and directly. 

e. Extensive book use is not yet the norm in many institutions of higher 
education in developing countries- A single text often provides the 
framework around which a course is taught. In some instances thu 
"texts" are mimeographed notes prepared by the professor and Id to 
the student. The type of formal research methodology which begins 
with an extensive bibliographical survey is almost never required of 
students, particularly at the undergraduate level. It follows, there- 
fore, that library services may indeed be poor because there is no 
demand that they be better. 

The truly centralized university library system results in the central 
ordering and cataloging of library material. This creates uniformity , reduces 
cost, and facilitates the creation of union catalogs and complete bibliograph- 
ical control over the total library holdings. Users, both students and pro- 
fessors, are given access to the complete collection. 

The university librarian should be solely responsible for the day to day 
administration of the library. No individual or committee should interfere 



*The word "faculty" is used in the sense of an acaderric division, as Faculty 
of Philosophy and Letters" or "Faculty of Law." 



with his operational authority. However, an appropriate faculty committee 
should be constituted to advise the librarian on academic policy affecting 
the library. This committee should be broadly representative of the univer- 
sity's total academic interests, and the chief librarian should be a full mem- 
ber. The university librarian should also be an ex officio member of the 
chief academic advisory councxl of the university and of all committees con- 
cerned with univfersity-wide planning and budgeting. His faculty status should 
be that of full professor and department chairman. 

In many developing countries an impending and necessary change in the to- 
tal thrust of higher education will have a significant impact on librsury de- 
veloExnent. Too much emphasis has generally been placed pn the arts, humani- 
ties, and law, and the output of the agricultural, scientific, and engineer- 
ing faculties of the university must be expanded if projected manpower needs 
are to be met in these areas. It has been estimated that in developing coun- 
tries good technical education at the university level probably costs four to 
six times as much per student as non technical education. A considerable 
amount of this increased cost reflects the high cost of library materials to 
support such programs. Since the development of high level technical per- 
sonnel is a priority goal in the development plar -3 of almost all developing 
countries, librarians may be faced with the necessity of making selective re- 
ductions in both acquisitions and services in the humanities and social sci- 
ences. 



Selected examples of library development in post-secondary education 
and recommendations for improvement : 

Indonesia . Two divisions of the Directorate General 6f Higher Education 
in the Ministry of Education and Culture have responsibility for lib^^ar- 
ies of secular colleges and universities. One provides advisory and bib- 
liographic services and acts as a liaison between the Directorate and the 
libraries, and the other is concerned with the purchase of equifxnent and 
the acquisition of library materials. Both divisions have been relatively 
inactive due to the shortage of funds and the difficulty of communications 
within the country. 

The collections of the state universities are inadequate, and their effec- 
tive utilization is inhibited by the prevailing organizational pattern of 
individual faculty libraries. As an example, the University of Indonesia 
has no central library — its resources are divided among eleven libraries 
serving the eight faculties that constitute the university. There is no 
head librarian, no union catalog of the library' s holdings, and no signif- 
icant cooperation among the librarians of the various faculty libraries. 
This situation is typical of the university libraries of the country. The 
Ministry of Higher Education in 1962 issued a directive requiring each 
university to recommend a qualified candidate to the Ministry for appoint- 
ment as chief librarian, but the universities have not complied, and the 
Ministry has made no effort to enforce its order. 

Reliable and current statistics on the use of academic libraries are not 
available, but a 1960 survey conducted by the Department of Education in- 
dicated that of 53 autonomous faculty libraries, 15 granted borrowing 
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privileges, and only eight allowed student access to the stack areas. 



University collections commonly consist largely of duplicate copies of 
textbooks, frequently outdated and of questionable relevance to existing 
academic programs- Government policy has called for the library acquisi- 
tion of multiple copies of basic textbooks on the assumption that the ma- 
jority of students could not afford to purchase individual copies. This 
has diverted acquisition funds from the purchase of essential bibliograph- 
ic and reference tools. 

The following are among the specific recommendations of the 1967 AID De- 
velojxnental Book Survey: (a) in order to avoid the costly duplication of 

materials and facilitate use of faculty libraries by the total university 
coKimunity, university administrators should insist on the centralization 
of acquisition and processing activities and the establishment of union 
catalogs representing the university’s total library holdings; (b) con- 
tinuing seminars should be instituted to facilitate communications between 
the university librarians and the head of the Library Department of the 
Directorate General of Higher Education, Ministry of Education; (c) in 
order to improve the quality of Indonesia’s higher education libraries, 
governmental and non-governmental donor agencies should be encouraged to 
place Indonesia high on their priority list for appropriate library mate- 
rials, with a particular mphasis on urgently needed library tools such 
as Cumulative Book Index . Books in Print , Sears List of Subject Headings , 
Ulrich’s Periodicals Dictionary , and others; and (d) graduate training 
abroad should be funded for Indonesians with working experience in uni- 
versity libraries and the equivalent of the U. Se bachelor’s degree. 

Pakistan. With the exception of certain special libraries and scientific 
documentation centers, the university libraries of Pakistan are probably 
the most developed libraries in the country. More trained librarians are 
•working in these libraries, and collectxons are better organized. How 
ever, service functions have not sufficiently developed, due in large 
measure to prevailing teaching practices which limit resources to text- 
books and lectxare notes and do not require supplementary reading and/or 
j^ 0 Search. Except at the University of Karachi , university librarians 
have not been given faculty rank and status and have little or no influ- 
ence in decision making councils. 

The holdings of the University of Karachi in 1966 totaled approximately 
200,000 volumes and 1,200 periodical titles. However, the majority of its 
holdings are current and recent imprints acquired since the library’s in- 
ception in 1952, and the collection lacks the depth dimension necessary 
to support many types research. The total collection of the library 
of the University of Dacca comprises 225,000 vol’mnes and 4,500 periodical 
titles. In spite of t rather impressive fiqrires, borrowing privi- 

leges are severely curr^xled. Students may not sorrow from the central 
library, but only from their own particular departmental libraries which 
average about 500 volumes per library. 

The University of Punjab , the oldest university in Pakistan, was founded 
in 1882. It has 26 departments and 57 affiliated colleges. The libraries 
of the University follow the same decentralized pattern. The main library 
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has a collection of 225,000 volumes, the collections of departmental li- 
braries vary fr.m 500 to 2,500 volumes, and affiliated colleges have any- 
where from 5,000 to 50,000 volumes. The University’s library resources 
are obviously quite rich, but due to the decentralized system a student s 
access is usually limited to the particular department or affiliated col- 
lege to which he is attached. Each library acquires and catalogs its own 
books. The result is a great duplication of both book resources and pe- 
riodical subscriptions. Since there is no union catalog, there is no 
bibliographical control over the university’s total library resources. 

The situation is somewhat similar at the University of Peshawar although 
there are fewer departmental and affiliated college libraries and total 
holdings are modest. 

The AID/CENTO Developmental Book Survey of 1966 made certain specific 
recommendations with regard to university library developnent, among them 
the following: (a) since at the University of Karachi the budget is only 

adequate to cover the acquisition of current publications, supplemental 
funds should be sought from donor agencies to acquire retrospective col- 
lections in relevant subject areas; (b) at all universities the existing 
decentralized library system should be changed to a fully centralized sys- 
tem to avoid duplication, decrease cost, and give more efficient ser- 
vices — centralized cataloging should result in the creation of a union 
catalog for each university, allowing for full bibliographical control 
over library resources; and (c) at each institution borrowing privileges 
should be given to all students for the entire collection, with the excep- 
tion of standard r 3 ference works, manuscripts, and other rare items. 

Philippines. Universities in the Philippines vary widely with respect to 
size and quality. The larger universities are generally reasonr^.bly well- 
served. However, the smaller institutions have inadequate collections, 
and service is curtailed by the shortage of professionally trained staff, 
low budgets, lack of standards, and a shortage of needed bibliographic 
tools and centralized technical services. 

The largest and perhaps the best of the country’s academic libraries is 
the main library of the University o£ the Philippines , which has some 
350,000 voltames and over 9,000 serial publications. The library's budget 
($214,000 in 1965) comes from library fees paid by students. There are 
31 departmental libraries at the University’s several locations, but the 
total library program is centrally administered. A five-year grant from 
the Ford Foundation is strengthening the University's holdings in the hu- 
manxties and social sciences'* 

Of the country's university enrollment 86% is at private institutions, 
principally supported by the Catholic Church. Standards for libraries at 
the eight Catholic universities are set by the Catholic Education Associo- 
tion of the Philippines. The libraries of San Car los University in Cebu 
contain about /3.5,p00 volumes. The collections are of good quality and the 
libraries are/completely staffed, probably because the University has a 
library eduction program. 

In view of 1?(ie wide variation among higher educav.ion libraries, both qual- 
itatively and quantitatively, the AID Developmental Book Survey of 1966 
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has recommended that an accreditation program be established, which would 
create and enforce professional standards for college and university li- 
brary development. Such an accreditation program might be modeled closely 
on the program already established for Catholic institutions by the Catho- 
lic Education Association of the Philippines. 

Vietnam, The only significant academic libraries in the country are at 
i-hF! iTniversitv of Saigon . There is no central library and each faculty 
maintains its own collection. The following are examples: 

The library serving the FacuJ-ty of Law has approximately 10,000 books 
and subscribss to 20 prof&ssional journals. The library has no book 
budget and gifts represent their main source of material. Seventy per 
cent of the books are in French, twenty per cent in English and the 
remainder in Vietnamese. For the most part the books are out of date 
and play no significant role in the law school's curriculum. The li- 
brary is staffed by two clerical persons, neither having any training 
in either law or librarianship. 

The Faculty of Medicine has 6,000 volumes in French, 2,500 in English, 
and subscribes to 276 periodicals. The library's total budget is less 
than $1,000 and most of the materials were donated by the Asia Founda- 
tion, the China Medical Board, and other agencies. 

The Faculty of Pedagogy library has 13,000 voliames and subscribes to 
50 periodicals. More than half of the total holdings are in English, 
and only about 10% in Vietnamese. The library is classified accord- 
ing to the Dewey Decimal System, this task having been performed by a 
previous librarian who had had training in the United States . Like 
other faculty libraries, this one relies heavily on gifts. Service 
is inhibited by the shortage of materials pertinent to the curriculum 
and the lack of a definite budget. 

The AID Developmental Book Survey of 1966 recommei^ed that ways be found 
to coordinate the work of these various faculty libraries and to develop 
a centralized library for the University of Saigon. 



7. Public Library Development 

"A public library service is one which is authorized by legislation, 
open to the public without charge, and financed out of public funds. 
It has a special importance in the modern state for the diffusion of 
ideas, the creative use of leisure and the preservation of national 
culture."* 

Role of public libraries in nati onal development . As has already been 
suggested above, the role of information in stimulating economic growth in 
developing countries is two-fold: (1) to produce a climate favorable for the 



♦Public Libraries for Asia (Paris: UNESCO, 1956) , p. 23. 
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change from a "traditional" to a "modern" society that almost inevitably pre-^ 
cedes and accompanies economic development; and (2) on an operational level to 
stimulate those productivity factors, including human resource development, 
which accelerate economic growth. It has further been suggested that since 
the library's service role is that of an agency for the dissemination of in-- 
formation, the role of any particular type of library in the development proc- 
ess must be evaluated according to one or the other or both of the above cri'^ 
teria. The roles of national libraries, those in secondary and higher educa- 
tion, and special libraries and infojnnation services would seem to be more 
closely related to the second of these criteria, the stimulation of human re- 
source development to accelerate economic growth. Although the public library 
in developing countries also has a responsibility in this area, chiefly in 
literacy maintenance, its primary role seems to be more closely allied to the 
first of these criteria, helping to effect a climate favorable for social 
change. In this context it relates less to the quantified and programmed 
economic goals characteristic of economic development plans, and more to the 
long range social objectives underlying these plans. 

The assignment of priority ranks to the various elements of total library 
capability must reflect the severity of prevailing human resource needs. Con- 
sequently, funds available for library development should be allocated ini- 
tially and liberally to those library services, both national and academic, 
which can have the most direct effect in meeting these needs. The development 
of public library services, however, must shortly follow if social development 
is to be widespread and enduring. 

Financing public library services . Financing public libraries is the most 
vital factor to be considered in their establishment, development, and mainte- 
nance. In almost all countries, the public library is locally controlled and 
supported by local tax funds. However, these funds are being increasingfy 
supplemented by grants from agencies at higher governmental levels. Initia- 
tive in the form of enabling legislation is usually provided by the national 
government. In many instances, the national government will also provide 
funds for construction and other initial costs. Funding is then usually 
turned over to a local agency in the interest of stimulating local involvement 
and local control. These objectives, while laudable, may be less feasible in 
developing countries than they are' in developed countries. Local governmental 
agencies are often handicapped by an inadequate revenue base, and public li- 
braries must compete with a multitude of other social service agencies for the 
meager funds available. Almost without exception public libraries relying 
primarily on local tax funds are inadequately equipped and staffed in develop- 
ing countries. The public librarian receives less money and has less status 
than his professional counterparts in other types of libraries. The federal 
and provincial governments are the obvious and appropriate sources for much 
needed supplemental funds. 

Funding by outside donor agencies is at best a temporary measure. Sever- 
al foundations, along with UNESCO, have provided funds for library establish- 
ment and public library demonstration products. Most of these libraries have 
shown high potential, but their development languished when donor agency funds 
were withdrawn and not adequately replaced by funds from local tax revenues. 

The recommendation for increased participation by national and provincial 
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cation for violation of the very important principle of local control. These 
higher levels of government are justified in establishing regulatory agencies 
to insure that funds are properly spent and accounted for, but their opera- 
tional authoi/ity should be minimal. Every public library should be controlled 
by a public agency or official, appointed under public legal authority, and 
directly responsible to local government. The library should have established 
channels for presenting its budgetary and other needs to the contributing gov- 
ernmental agencies, and should report annually on expenditures for the previ- 
ous year. However, the local library should have full authority to employ 
personnel and acquire materials needed in its program without undue interfer- 
ence on the part of these agencies. 

Public Libraries Supporting Public Education . To a considerable degree 
public libraries share with school libraries the role of providing a climate 
conduce to social change. It is not surprising that attempts have been made 
to consolidate these activities at the local level, both physically and ad" 
ministratively, with the regional public libraries circulating supporting ma- 
terials to schools as traveling collections. Such consolidation is effective 
only if there are certain pre-existing conditions: (1) the country must al- 

ready have a reasonably effective public library system extending into remote 
areas; (2) service areas must be relatively small with roads suitable for 
booJonobile traffic; and (3) educational goals should be very clearly defined, 
and the country should have the capability to project future book needs with 
reasonable accuracy. The potential saving in processing and administrative 
costs is obvious, although the doubt persists that traveling collections can 
never be as fully effective as in-house collections- The Republic of Jamaica, 
which satisfies the above-mentioned criteria, has operated such a program with 
reasonable success . 



Selected examples of public library development and recommendations for 
improvement : 

Indonesia . Public libraries are designated "People’s Libraries” in 
Indonesia, and are administered and financed by the Director of Community 
Development, Directorate General of Basic Education, Ministry of Educa- 
tion. They are graded as A, B, or C according to the general intellec- 
tual level of materials held. The Director of Community Development re- 
ported the total number of People’s Libraries for the year of 1966 as 
follows: 



Libraries at A level (townships) 1,459 

Libraries at B level (county seats) 225 

Libraries at C level (provincial centers) 20 

The total book stock in all libraries is estimated at approximately 
1,100,000 volumes, with the greatest concentration of books and libraries 
in the most densely populated areas of the country. The A level libraries 
contain materials in Indonesian and local dialects, usually at the fifth 
or sixth grade reading level. B and C level libraries, in addition to 
books in the regional dialects, contain materials in Bhasa Indonesian , 
English, and Dutch. Materials in B level libraries are usually at the 
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he senior secondary level. For the most part, materials are centrally 
urchased and processed in Jakarta, although some of the local and region- 
1 dialect materials are acquired locally. Card catalogs are maintained 
y B and C level libraries, but not by A-level libraries. All materials 
re available on short term loan. 

'he headquarters staff for People's Libraries in Jakarta numbers approxi- 
lately 40 persons. Approximately 900 paid employees staff the B and C 
,evel institutions, but the A level village libraries are staffed by vol- 
nteer workers. Each province has a library inspector operating under 
;he supervision of the central office in Jakarta. These libraries grew 
airly rapidly during the 1950 's when money was available for book acqui- 
litions. Since 1965, however, severe budgetary restrictions have practi- 
lally eliminated the acquisition of new materials. 

iS previously indicated, the 19 State libraries, by decree of the Minister 
•f Education, also serve as public libraries in the communities in which 
:hey are located. These libraries are supposedly administered by the Di- 
vision of School and Public Libraries, Bureau for Libraries and Book- De- 
velopment., Ministry of Education and Culture. The relationship between 
;he State Libraries and the People's Libraries is not clear, and there is 
.ittle communication and no cooperation between them. 

'he AID Developmental Book Survey of 1967 has recommended that an exten- 
sive collection development program be launched for public libraries. A 
foreign agency should purchase at least 40,000 volumes suitable for pub- 
.ic library use from publishers and/or bookstores to provide badly needed 
reading materials for the villages. Such a program would also provide 
assistance to the inf lation— racked local book industry 

Corea. Although the Library Law of 1963 covers publit tbraries as well 

IS school libraries, its requirements regarding publi ibraries are much 

Less specific. The number of public libraries has me i than doubled since 
:he enactment of this legislation, but public library levelopment in Korea 
Ls still in its infancy, with roughly 50 libraries se v^ing a population of 
5 ver 28 million people. 

Personnel shortages in public libraries are acute, due primarily to the 
lature of the civil service examinations required of persons wishing to 
work in public libraries. Examinations contain many questions on lan- 
juage, history, mathematics, public administration, etc., but only rudi- 
nentary questions on library science. Consequently the student who has 
levoted a considerable portion of his undergraduate career to the study 
3 f library science quite often places lower on these competitive examina- 
tions than his counterpart who has devoted himself to other academic dis- 
ciplines. Many library school graduates prefer not to take these examina- 
tions and are lost to public library service. 



As in most developing countries, the tradition of local fundxng has in- 
hibited collection building activities and depressed public library sal- 
aries as well. Except in Seoul, public libraries do not receive financial 
aid from the Ministry of Education, and almost all local libraries lack 
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adequate financial support. 

A further factor sets Korean public libraries apart from their Western 
counterparts. This factor is the very considerable use of public library 
buildings made by persons not actually using the libraries' collections. 

It is not unusual for a public library's reading room to be completely 
filled throughout the day. Arriving patrons are given iii^bers and 
signed seats in rotation as places become available. This "study hall" 
use of libraries is the result of the emphasis in schools, colleges, and 
the civil services upon the successful passing of the examinations for 
placement and advancement, and the lack of study facilities in the average 
Korean home. Current statistics indicate that roughly two-thirds of the 
people visiting public libraries make no use whatsoever of library mate- 
rials. This situation must be taken into account in planning future pub- 
lic library development. 

The AID Developmental Book Survey in 1966 made the following rer oramenda- 
tions relating to public library development in Korea: (a) library inter- 

ests, currently decentralized within the Ministry of Education, should be 
brought together in a single unit, and given additional fiscal support ,- 
(b) existing legislation should be revised to provide for civil service 
examinations which more adequately reflect library knowledge, interests, 
and needs, and to assign specifically the responsibility for administer- 
ing, coordinating, funding, and establishing standards for adequate pub- 
lic library services; (c) further development of the emerging trend of 
home circulation of library materials should be encouraged; (d) the 
stronger public libraries should establish work-study programs to pro- 
vide in-service training for fledgling librai ians from more remote areas; 
(e) library demonstration programs should be established in those areas 
where public library services are minimal or nonexistent to serve as re- 
gional stimuli to the public and to library staffs; and (f ) as regional 
public libraries become stronger/ centralized regional acquisition and 
cataloging services should be developed. 

Peru. Public library developnent in Peru is closely linked to the history 
^FThe Fondo San Martin . It became operative in 1947 under Law 10857 
which provided for a special fund based on a tax on jewelry to provide 
money for the development of public library services. The administration 
of the fund was put under the National Library with indirect involvement 
of the Ministry of Education, thus minimizing political interference. A 
competent professional staff in the National Library gives access to ad- 
vice, volunteer help, and teachers, and encourages the perpetuation of 
sound library practices. The role of the central organization is essen- 
tially that of an advisory body and an in-service training resource. 

Basic support and administrative responsibi.lity rest with the local munic- 
ipalities. 



Under the in-service training program local librarians are given fellow- 
ships for three-months training in Lima at the National Library, and pro- 
fessional librarians from that institution replace the local librarians 
for that period of time. New libraries are opened in this manner within 
less than six months, and almost a hundred have thus far been established 
at a very minimal cost. 
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In general, the Fondo San Martin has been effective in providing support 
for a developing public library system in Peru, and the National Library 
haC5 providfcc' dedicated and competent professional leadership. 

The AID Developmental Book Survey of 1967 has made the following recommen- 
dations relating to public library develojxaent in Peru: 

(a) Increased government aid could make the development of public li- 
brary services a major accomplishment. Although the tradition 

of local tax monies for operating expenses is certainly defensi- 
ble on many grounds, in those cases where municipalities are not 
able to initiate or support such activities the government should 
underwrite expenses and provide long-term, interest-free loans. 

In addition, the government should provide funds for both academic 
and in-service training of librarians in other countries. 

(b) A fully equipped centralized processing center, costing in the 
neighborhood of $100,000, would be of incalculable value in im- 
proving and standardizing public library services, and should be 
given the highest priority in any proposed technical assistance 
program relating to public library development in Peru. 

(c) Volunteer donor agencies should be approached for participation 
in donated book programs, with an emphasis on Spanish language 
materials preselected in consultation with the National Library 
and local public library administrators. 

Thailand . Development of public library services in Thailand is the re- 
sponsibility of the Adult Education Division, Department of Adult Educa- 
tion. All 71 of the provincial capitols (Changwads) have public librar- 
ies with reference and home circulation facilities. However, somewhat 
less than half of the 560 district headquarter towns (Ampurs) have been 
provided with public libraries. According to 1965 statistics provided by 
the Ministry of Education, the average book collection in a Changwad pub- 
lic library was 2,200 volumes, and the average Ampur collection was 700 
volumes. Public librarians rank in the lovrest grade of a five step na- 
tional Civil Service Scale and have little status, no job security, and 
very low salaries. It is not surprising that the AID Developmental Book 
Survey of 1967 reported that not a single academically trained librarian 
was engaged in public library service in Thailand. Institutional budgets 
are almost unbelievably meager. No support is provided at the local level 
and the 1967 Public Library Service Budget for all Thailand totaled 
380,000 baht ($19,000). 

The recommendations of the 1967 AID Developmental Book Survey relating to 
public library services may be summarized as follows: (a) civil service 

regulations should be revised to upgrade the status and remuneration ac- 
corded public library personnel — this should be accompanied by the estab- 
lishment of a certification program for the public libraries; (b) a model 
public library should be established in Bangkok to demonstrate to the 
country at large, and to officialdom in particular, the benefits of pub- 
lic library services; and (c) the Ministry of Education should assume ad- 
ditional financial responsibility for acquiring materials for public li- 
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braries at all levels, and should also encourage greater local responsi- 
bility and community participation in the support of public libraries at 
the Changwad and Ampur levels. 

Turkey. The office of the General Director of Libraries, Ministry of Edu- 
cation, has responsibility for the development of public and children’s 
libraries in Turkey. Financial support comes primarily from the central 
government, with local municipalities contributing. 

Unofficial statistics given in the AID/CENTO Developmental Book Survey in 
196G indicated the existence of 207 public libraries and 167 children's 
libraries. Onl^^ a limited number of these public libraries offered lend- 
ing services. The remainder were general libraries open to the public for 
on-the-premises use. The five existing bookmobile systems are totally 
inadequate to provide any sort of public library services to the very 
sizeable rural population. Libraries are generally "closed stack." Col- 
lections are usually cataloged according to the Universal Decimal Classi- 
fication (UDC) or the Dewey Classification, but materials are commonly 
shelved according to their accession numbers. This makes it necessary to 
plac© two sots of nuinbors on each catalog card • 

Of the 374 public libraries reported in 1966, only seven had a profes- 
sionally trained librarian on the staff* Salaries are peiid by the central 
governinent and are extreniely low— $50 to $80 per month. Consequently 
graduates of the Ankara University Library School shun public library work 
in favor of academic and professional libraries. 

The following are among the recommendations made by the 1966 book survey 
relating to public library development in Turkey: 

(a) The services of a public library expert should be secureu for an 
extended period of time to assist in studying present conditions, 
detennining future needs, and developing a plan for a nationwide 
public library system. 

(b) A model public library with a children's reading room should be 
established for demonstration purposes and as an in-service train- 
ing center for public and children's librarians from other parts 
of the country. 

(c) To relieve existing personnel shortages, groups of promising pub- 
lic and children's librarians should be sent abroad for at least 
six months of specialized study. The training institutions should 
develop special non— degree courses in the fundamentals of modern 
public library organization and management suitable for Turkish 
librarians, and appropriate to existing situations in that coun- 
try. 

(d) Until such time as public and children's libraries are adequately 
staffed by competent professional personnel, all materials should 
be purchased centrally by the Office of the General Director of 
Libraries of the Ministry of Education. These materials should be 
centrally processed and catalog entries supplied to the individual 
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libraries - 

(e) Existing circulating collections are generally limited to fiction* 
Lending policies should be liberal i^^ to include all materials 
except basic reference works. 



8 • The Development of Specialized Library r Bibllocrraphic ^ and Information 
Services 



Special libraries and information centers support the activities of a va- 
riety of institutions — private industry , government agencies, research insti- 
tutes, trade associations, professional associations/ hospitals, etc. — all of 
which find it advisable to maintain their own information resources. Subject 
fields represented cover the whole range the social sciences and the natu- 

ral sciences, both theoretical and applied. In broad terms the functions of 
this type of infoimation service might be described as follows, with all func- 
tions not necessarily performed by any specific institution: 

a. Development of a collection of books, periodicals, and other publica- 
tions related to the purposes of the parent agency. 

b. Maintenance of special subject references and indexes, and other ref- 
erence services - 

c. Circulation of books and periodicals. 

d. Active documentation services such as the preparation and circulation 
of abstracts, bibliographies, etc. 

a. Control and indexing of internally produced reports and correspon- 
dence. 

f . Translation of relevant foreign language materials. 

In developing countries with various inadequacies in national, academic, 
and public library services, it is not unusual to find instances of highly 
sophisticated specialized library and information services, particularly in 
science and technology. Dr. Lester Asheim, in commenting on his own long ex- 
perience as an observer of library services throughout the world, has taken 
note of this phenomenon: 



"In a country where there seems to be little orc^nized information and 
small demand for it, suddenly he (the observing foreign librarian) finds 
advanced systems of information retrieval; in a country where even the 
simplest of card catalogs is rarely provided, he finds centers of docu- 
mentation at an advanced stage of development. In a country where the 
single "librariar^" at most institutions hai5 had no professional training 
and exhibits no interest in the field, he finds Ph.D.'s from the leading 
graduate library schools of Europe and the Unitevd States. It is diffi 
cult to know whether to be delighted or disturbed; are these libraries 
and information centers really serving a purpose, or are they really an 
empty symbol, necessary to the desired national image, which must have a 
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twentieth, century surface despite the seventeenth century reality behind 
it? At best, one notes it is only in the areas of science and technology 
that these evidences of progress are to be seen; the traditional librar- 
ies reitiain as they were three hundred years ago,*** 

That such specialized information services have developed more quickly in 
certain developing countries is in many cases due to one or more of the fol- 
lowing factors: 

a. The presence of a small but influential scientific elite composed of 
expatriots and foreign-trained nationals, 

b. Established foreign commercial and industrial interests, well aware 
that the application of scientific and technological information is 
crucial to economic growth, have established, or helped local govern 
ments to establish, such information service development plans. For 
those centers wholly within the private sector the corporate structure 
provides clear lines of authority, conta-nuing and dependable fiscal 
support, adequate salaries and advancement based on merit, and clear- 
ly defined institutional purposes. It is only natural that such an 
institution should develop more rapidly. The same advantages would 
apply in only slightly diminished degree to those which are adminis- 
tered by governments but receive the support of private funds. 

c. In certain countries a traditional interest in classification theory 
(often, unfortunately, to the detriment of a true understanding of 
the service aspects of the library profession) has led to the develop 
ment of classification schemes, practices, and expertise sufficiently 
advanced to be . applicable to computer-based information storage and 
retrieval systems. This has been the case most notably in India. 

In most cases these sophisticated information handling activities have not 
been merely empty exercises, although the priority of their development may 
be open to question. 

As has already been indicated, one of the major roles of the total infor- 
mation service complex — libraries, documentation services, indexing and ab- 
stracting services, etc- — is to provide sciehtific and technological informa- 
tion from research and development activity for practical application in help- 
ing to stimulate economic growth. The information service is also essential 
for the development of high level manpower. However, the demands of high 
level personnel already working in the country may be a prerequisite to 
adequate development and refinement of the j.nformation services, both to help 
solve practical problems and to train needed manpower. Therefore, a high pri- 
ority is suggested for the development of the more traditional services as the 
necessary base for subsequent development of more sophisticated and special- 
ized information resources. 



*Lester Asheiin, Librarianship in the Devel opim Countries (Chicago: Univer 

sity of Illinois Press, 1966), p. 7. 
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ieJLectea exaitipxes oi: specxaxxzea xJLjji^dijiY , jjxjjxxusjj>q-^xijn.;y cmvA 
lervices and recommendations for improvement ; 

Indonesia. A 1967 publication of the Indonesian National Scientific Docu- 
mentation Center, "Directory of Special Libraries in Indonesia/* lists 103 
special libraries and documentation centers. A number of these are actu- 
ally university faculty libraries whose collections are so broad as to 
make questionable their inclusion in such a list# The more important of 
the country’s special libraries serve government ministries and govern- 
ment sponsored research activities. As is the case with all other types 
of libraries in the country, these are hampered by a shortage of trained 
personnel, lack of space, and the absence of overall coordination and ex- 
change information. In spite of this, it has been estimated that special 
libraries in Indonesia provide roughly ?.0% more book use than do other 
types of libraries. 

These specialized collections and information centers frequently dupli- 
cate functions and collections because of inadequate communications and 
the lack of any coordinating authority. The Indonesian Scientific Docu- 
mentation Center^ (Pdin-Pusatdodumentasi Ilmiah Nasional) has attempted 
unofficially to coordinate special libraries. This activity was estab- 
lished in 1956 to provide scientific and technical information services 
in support of research in the physical, biological, and social sciences - 
Services currently performed consist of indexing, abstracting, compiling 
special bibliographies, compiling directories, and photocopying. Among 
its publications are the Index of Indonesian Learned Periodicals and 
Indonesian Abstracts and the Directory of Special Libraries in Indonesia . 
The Documentation Center serves the entire research community of Indone- 
sia, both governmental and private. It maintains a reference collection 
of over 8,000 voJ.umes, subscribes to over 100 journals, and acts as cen- 
tral purchasing agent for the 32 research institutes under the Central 
Book Activity of the AID/National Academy of Sciences Book Program- 

The special libraries and documentation centers in Indonesia, particular- 
ly the Indonesian National Scientific Documentation Center, are an impor- 
tant element of the country's total library capability and should play a 
continuing and vital role in future economic, political, and scientific 
developments. To insure that these institutions make their maximum con- 
tribution, the AID Developmental Book Survey of 1967 has recommended a 
greater degree of communication and coordination. The Indonesian Nation- 
al Scientific Doc\amentation Center should be designated as the coordinat- 
ing agent for all special libraries in science and technology. The Bureau 
of Libraries and Book Development should be given authority to coordinate 
all special libraries in ether fields. 



Another activity deserving of special mention is the National Bibliograph- 
ic Center (Kantor Bibliografi Nasional). Established in 1953, the Biblio- 
graphic Center began the compilation and publication of: (a) an annual 

N ational Bibliography , (b) Cxjmulative National Bibliography from 1945 , 

(c) Bibliography of Foreign Books about Indonesia , (d) Union List of 
Ssrials, and (e) a union catalog of holdings of foreign books judged to be 
of particular importance to economic and social development. 
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The AID Developmental Book Survey recommended that publishers, librarxans, 
and the Ministry of Education join in pressing for an enforceable deposi- 
tory act as an essential prerequisite for the establishment of effective 
bibliographic control at the national level. Once this becomes a reality, 
the Bibliographic Center should seek funds for an increased professional 
staff and an up-to-date collection of bibliographic and reference works. 

Iran. The most impressive development in the field of specialized infor- 
iii^on services was the establishment in 1969 of the Iranian Documentato ^ 
center (IRANDOC) by the Ministry of Science and Higher 

iiMTOOC's bilingual staff are college graduates and seven hold doctorates. 

Modern intensive reference service is provided to Pl^ysicans, engineers, 
agriculturists, chemists, lawyers, scientists, and social scien-ists. The 
Center provides literature searches, photocopies, inter-library loan ser 
vices, translations, bibliographic services, state-of-the-art 
and traditional reference services, either in person, by mail o y g 
distance telephone. The user is not charged for services. 

Publications of the Center currently in print or in preparation include 
directories of Iranian libraries, bookstores, publishers, newspapers, and 
periodicals and a union list of Iranian social science and science seri- 
als. Planned publications include an abstract fcilletin covering Iranian 
science and social science periodicals for distribution in Iran and a- 
broad, an alerting service reproducing the contents pages of significant 
Iranian science and social science journals, and a union list of Irania 
library holdings. 

j., Korean Library Association reported 71 special librar- 
ies in t ith 48 of them located in Seoul. Although they hold 

in total lumes than do the countrVs public libraries, they ac- 

count for bl% more book use and spend twice as much for new acquisitions 
do Ulic libraries. Quite obviously, they constitute J"^^P°"^an. 

segment of the country's total library capability. Fo^^ iLa^L i^Seoul 
portant special libraries and documentation centers, all 



Korea, 



are : 



The Central Education Research Institute was established in 1953 to 
contribute to the”continuing development of education through re- 
search, publication, and continuing education programs. It has con- 
ducted several hundred research projects and has sponsored almost 
200 workshops and in-service training courses. Its publication pro- 
gram has been extensive. The library supporting these activities 
contains some 6,000 volumes and subscribes to well over 100 periodica, 
titles in education and closely related fields. 

The T^nre an Research Center was established in 1956. Membership m 
the organization is held by scholars interested in Korean history an 
culture and in advancing knowledge in the fields of t e ^ 

ences and the humanities. Its library contains over 20,000 
and 200 current periodical titles. More than 5,000 of its monograph 
holdings are foreign language materials dealing with Korea* 
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The National Industrial Research Institute / ciirrently administered by 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, has as its principle functions 
the training of technicians and engineers, the popularization of 
modern technology, and providing leadership in the industrial field. 
The library attached to the Institute holds approximately 45,000 vol- 
umes and subscribes to almost 300 periodicals, roughly 50% of them in 
Western languages. Roughly three-fourths of its annual budget is now 
designated for the purchase of occidental materials - 

The Korean Scientific and Technical Information Center (KORSTIC) was 
founded in 1962 and provides scientific, bibliographic^ and literature 
services to approximately 200 participating companies, government of- 
fices, universities, and individual scholars- KORSTIC issues monthly 
bibliographies and supplies photocopies of requested articles from 
its subscription list of about 1,000 current scientific and technical 
journals. Fifty-six per cent of current users are from private indus- 
try. KORSTIC also publishes a bibliography on foreign patents, does 
translation work and literature searching on a special fee basis, pub- 
lishes directories of scientists and engineers, and maintains a roster 
of holders of advanced academic degrees in science and technology. 

Of particular value is the union catalog , revised by KORSTIC on an 
annual basis, which records foreign periodicals in various Korean li- 
braries and institutions. Unfortunately, this union list has not in 
the past been circula'^ed to other Korean libraries. 

The AID Developmental Book Survey of 1966 made the following recommenda- 
tions in relation to the development of special library, documentation, 
and bibliographic services in Korea: 

(a) To achieve more- efficient functioning, KORSTIC should increase 
its communication and interaction with foreign agencies. Its pe- 
riodical subscription list should be quadrupled, and the signifi- 
cance of its activities shoitld be recognized by government author- 
ities through increased subsidies. 

(b) There is a need for a greater degree of coordination among the 
many special libraries and information activities, possibly by 
means of a council representative of the full range of institu- 
tional interests. The machinery for the effective exchange of in- 
formation and docuraents could be worked out. Such a united front 
might also prove useful in negotiating for increased government 
subsidies. 

Philippines - There are approximately 80 special libraries in the Philip- 
pines, most of them suffering from the common problems of inadequate fa- 
cilities, poorly trained staff, inadequate budgets, increasing costs of 
imported materials, and the lack of a coordinating agency. 

The largest of them is the library of the National Institute of Science 
and Technology , holding approximately 20,000 volumes and 3,000 serial 
titles. Its materials are available to the public, and it provides ser- 
vices to private organizations, although it is a state- supported agency. 
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Although charged with providing reference and documentation se^ices for 
all fields of science except atomic energy, its collection is decidedly 
JnadeqLte to do so. During the years 1962 to 1967 the agency had no 
book procurement funds whatsoever and was entirely dependent upon 

The library provides free bibliographic service and pub- 
Kshii teotaioal information sheets covering practical and applied soien- 
iifirinfcmaticn. The users are predominantly students or technical 
professional people living and working in Manila. 

The most impressive special library in the Philippines is that of the 
International Rice Institute located at Los Banos, 

funded by the Ford and RocJ^feller Foundations and its library and docu 
mentation center is well organized, competently staffed and in a posi- 
tion to expand its collection without any difficulty. 

not really part of the country’s facilities, since its clientele is in 
ternational and its resources are too exceptional for it to e cons 
a mod©l 03T demonstration ag’ency • 

prcbably more typical of Philippine special libraries is^tlw libra^ of 
1-bPi Philiooine Atomic Energy Commission which shares with the library o 
X h.;l; Sl institute of Science and i ^-rhn°l°gY respons^rlrty for ge- 
cial library and documentation services in scientific fields. It holds 
some 2,500 Jolumes and receives approximately 150 aerials, 
operates under deplorable conditions— it is ^ 

is badly organized, and adequate professional staff is lacking. 

The AID Developmental Book Survey of 1966 recommended that 
scientific and technical community subsidize - 
computer technology to the preparation of a union list 

ing science and technology, which would facilitate the wcrk special 
liLaries and information centers currently active in these areas. 



Thailand , 



There are a number of special libraries in Thailand, toe ma- 
jority of them in the Bangkok area, among those which main ^ ^ 

LssiLal standards are libraries attached to div ’ 

of the ministries and those serving private or gov_._iuent ^usiness. 
significant special collections are maintained by various 

Ss ai^organizations such as toe Thai Medical Association, toe Thai Li 
Ljry'ssoclation, and the National Institute for 

tion. Two libraries worthy of special attention ar 

The Thai National Docimentation Center was established in 1964 as 
Sllt^f leisure brought to beer by the scientific 

in obtaining information needed to assist Research 

The development of the Center was a joint effort o 
Council. UNESCO, and the Royal Thai Gover^ent. The 

fered bv the Applied Scientific Research Corporation of Thailand, and 
SnSiei icienlific and technical workers with bibliographies, documents, 

-nr™ 2=!-re ?fniifS — S 

search activities and is developing into a scientif 
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opment community* 



The National Institute for Development Administration was estabJ.ished in 
1966 as an amalgamation of a number of existing programs related to na- 
tional development . The purposes of the Institute are teaching , training 
and research in social development, administration, and related disci- 
plines- During the first two years of operation the Ford Foundation pro- 
vided approximately a million dollars for technical assistance, including 
teaching personnel and advisers from the United States and fellowships 
for the training of National Institute faculty members in the United 
States- The Library of the National Institute has approximately 24,000 
volumes, 25% in Thai, and has a staff of ten professionals, four of whom 
were trained in the United States. The National Institute has made nota- 
ble contributions in the field of bibliographic control, including the 
compilation of an index to Thai periodical literature and an index to 
Thai newspapers- Working in close cooperation with the Thai Library Asso 
ciation and the library education community, the Institute has taken an 
active role in planning for a total library capability in the country- 

The AID Developmental Book Survey of 1967 has made the following recom- 
mendations relating to the development of special libraries in Thailand: 
(a) there should be established within the Thai Library Association a 
separate division which would bring special librarians together as a 
group and provide the opportunity tc discuss common concerns; (b) better 
communications should be established between special libraries in the 
country, particularly those attached to colleges and universities, and 
agreements should be made to insure the widest possible cooperative use 
of resources; and (c) the library agencies now serving separate govern- 
mental units and competing for scarce funds should be thought of as part 
of a single governmental library system and should be developed as such. 




CHAPTER IX 



BOOK AND PERIODICAL PROCUREMENT SERVICES 



This chapter briefly discusses the various channels by which U. S. books 
and information about them flow to developing countries for use by the USAIDs 
and local institutions and individuals- It takes up in turn: 

A- The services of commercial vendors— publishers , publishers' 
export representatives, and jobbers - 

B- AID contractual services to supplement those provided by 
commercial vendors - 



A. COJMERCIAIi VENDORS 



Individual Publishers - A number of the larger U. S. publishing firms — 
such as Addison-Wesley Piiblishing Co., Inc-, Macmillan Company, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Prentice-Hall, Inc- , and John Wiley and Sons, Inc- — maintain 
their own international sales divisions, staffed by traveling representatives 
and/or strategically located regional representatives, to aid the marketing 
of their books overseas- These firms include the biggest general publishers, 
as well as smaller publishers who specialize in books for higher education or 
in works of science and technology, the categories that comprise the over- 
whelming proportion of U- S- books that are sold abroad- 

Export Representatives . However, relatively few O- S- publishers main- 
tain in-house international sales organizations- Instead, many employ out- 
side firms to handle their overseas efforts- Feffer and Simons, Inc. (31 
Union Square West, New York, N- Y- 10003) , and Henry M. Snyder Sc Co., Inc. 

(440 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10016) are the two largest publishers' 
expert representative. Each represents different groups of over 100 U- S. 
publishers, acting on a commission sales basis in behalf of the publishing 
houses that employ their services - 

The use of publishers' export representatives enables foreign- country 
institutions and bookshops to order and receive consolidated shipments of 
books of many publishers with savings in time, effort, and cost. The export 
representative sends foreign customers consolidated monthly statements, list- 
ing all invoices for shipments made during the preceding month; and the for- 
eign entity uses one check to pay for all its purchases from the export rep- 
resentative's group of p\3blishers- The export representative sends frequent 
mailings to customers, often including specially prepared, annotated catalogs 
of new books from many of the firms represented, as well as catalogs issued 
by individual publishers. Customers are given the same discounts they would 
obtain by purchasing directly from the listed pioblishers. 
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Book Jobbers. Book jobbers are a third type of overseas cominercial vend*- ^ 
or. Unlike the publishers* export representatives, jobbers sell the output of 
the entire cross-section of the U. S. publishers. They perform the classic 
wholesaling function — buying publications from publishers and reselling them 
to end-users or retailers. Book jobbers sell publications at the maximioiti dis- 
count the overseas customer would be able to obtain, but they add service fees 
of 10% to 20% r depending on the size of the order and other factors . Many 
U. S. book jobbers are active to some degree in the international market. 



B. AID PROCUREMENT SERVICES 



Services for Book Procurement 

Manual Order 1425-3, "Procedure for AID Procurement: Books ,*' dated 

June 27 1967 # describes the procedure by which USAIDs may deal directly with 

commercial supplier to acquire bocks published or distributed 
in the United States. The Office of Procurement, AID/W, maintains a tertti 
contract with a commercial book supplier on an annual basis; the term con- 
tractor for FY 1969 was American News Company (131 Varick Street, New York, 

N. Y. 10013). The term contriictor also may be. used by other U. S. Government 
agencies and bona fide agents >rking on behalf of AID programs including 
AID contractors. 

Under terms of the Manual Order, purchase orders are submitted directly 
to the current term contractor by USAIDs~the directive gives complete details 
of procurement procedure, documentation, and payment. Missions are not pre 
eluded from procuring U. S. books from sources other than the term contractor 
under their regular contracting authority. However, USAIDs should first "as- 
certain that terms offered by other suppliers are as good or better than those 
offered by the current (term) contractor." 

Under its contract with AID/W the 1969 term cr r-; - v .ifered proyiatisive 
discounts off list price, depending on the quantity ordered by the Mission: 



Tra<Je and general booka 


34% - 50% 


discount 


Technical and scientific books 


29% - 42% 


discoxint 


Textbooks 


8% - 31% 


discount 


Paper bound reprints 


20% - 35% 


discount 


Law books 


0% - 50% 


discount 


Medical books 

Others, including publications of 
non-profit and government 


15% - 30% 


discount 


agencies 


13% - 30% 


discount 



For each category, there were six levels of discount the lowest for purchase 
of from one to nine copies of a single title; the highest for purchases of 
500 and more copies. Payment was to be made by the USAID directly to the 
term contractor upon receipt of properly certified invoices and copies of 
bills of lading showing shipment to the consignee. An additional 4% discount 
could be taken for payment within 30 days. 



O 
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Science book procurement. > Manual Order 1612. 69*4, "AID Science-Technical 
Book Subsidy Program," issued June 26, 1968, deals with the procurement by 
USAIDs of books formerly obtained through central funding support, under 
AID/W*s Central Book unit "Science Book Program" which was originally han- 
dled for AID by the National Academy of Sciences (see Chapter VI, Section C, 
for details) . Book procurement orders for USAID subsidy projects of that type 
now are subject to the terms of M. O. 1425.3, "Procedures for AID Procurement: 
Books," noted above. 

As in the past, USAIDs still must identify sources and amounts of avail- 
able funding, for their Science-Technical Book Subsidy Programs, and prepare 
the necessary program documentation. Selection of titles also continues to 
be the responsibility of the designated recipients. All orders continue to 
flow through the host country operating institution, and the specific program 
objectives and in-country procedures continue to be a matter for agreement be- 
tween USAID and the cooperating-country institution. The programs can include 
books, subscriptions to periodicals, and/or such other scientific materials 
as the USAID Mission and/or host-country institutions desire and are prepared 
to fund. However, the term contractor named in M. O. 1425.3 is limited to 
handling of books — orders for other desired items should be directed to 
another supplier (see below) . 



Services for Procurement of Magazines and Periodicals 

Manual Order 1425.3.1, "Procedtxres for AID Procurement: Magazines and 

Periodicals," covers the furnishing of subscriptions through a term con- 
tractor. For FY 1969 this term contractor was Franklin Square Sxibscription 
Agency, Inc. (545 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, New Jersey 07666) . Publications cov- 
ered by the directive comprise U. S. magazines and periodicals (excluding 
newspapers), suitable for use by technicians, scientists, ^ , dc tors, 

schools, etc. Discounts were ^ r '* 2% for payment within ^0 days. Attach- 

ment A to M. O. 1425.3.1, dated June 25, 1968, contains pertinent excerpts of 
the term contract with Franklin Square Agency, including details on payment 
billing and docvmentacd.on. 





CHAPTER X 



ACTIVITIES TO CREATE OR STRENGTHEN 
LOCAL BOOK INDUSTRY CAPABILITIES 



The donor agencies listed in Chapters III and IV of this manual, along 
with host governments and institutions, have done much to create or enhance 
local capabilities in the book industries of developing countries. This 
chapter reviews programs and projects that already have been undertaken to 
effect such improvements, and also describes potentially effective steps 
that remain to be taken. Activities to improve local capability in library 
science and library education are covered in Chapter VIII. 

Principle topics considered in this chapter are: 

A. Analyses and appraisals of book industry needs, including the 
1964-67 AID-financed country surveys of developmental book ac- 
tivities and needs, and short-term appraisals and analyses. 

B. Assistance to local printing industries. 

C- Emergency provision of materials and parts to keep the book 
industry functioning in time of economic stress^ 

D. Assistance in the formation of joint ventures with U. S. 
businessmen in developing countries. 

E. Acquisition of publishing rights. 

F. Paper for books, and problems in and means of providing it. 

G. Organizing or strengthening local book industries. 

H. Regional and in-country seminars and training courses on 
concepts and techniques in the book industry. 

I . Book-related participant training grants to enable individuals 
to go to developed countries for training. 

J. Government action affecting the book industry. 
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A. ANALYSES AND APPRAISALS OF NEED 



aid Surveys of Book Activities and Needs 

From 1964 to 1967 AID's Central Book unit sponsored a series of 17 
country surveys of developmental book activities and needs* The surveys 
were conducted by five different organizations, Franklin Book Programs, 
the National Book Committee, Inc., the State University of New York, the 
University of Pittsburgh/ and Wolf Management Services* 

The surveys were of broad scope and interest. Their aims were (a) to 
investigate the state of developmental book activity in each countiy , (b) 

to determine priority country book needs, (c) to develop a set of realistic/ 
viable program recommendations to help answer the needs, and (d) where applic 
able to formulate regional recommendations relating to multilateral and bi-- 
lateral book and library efforts. 

Teams of three to seven U. S. book publishers, educators, librarians, 
printers, and economists were sent to the several countries for periods of 
two to five weeks to conduct the surveys. They assessed the use of books 
and instructional materials in the educational process, in the improvement 
of reading skills, in individual learning enrichment, in technical and pro-- 
fessionax fields, and in government operations. Availability and use of 
books through various types of libraries and organized reference centers and 
through commercial and governmental channels were investigated, along with 
all aspects of the preparation, publishing, and distribution of books within 
the respective countries. During the survey team itiembers met with host™ 
country educators and government officials, authors, printers, publishers, 
and representatives of trade and professional organizations? officials of 
USAID, USIS, and other U. S. agencies working in the countries; representa- 
tives of private foundations and multilateral organizations; and others. 

Each report gives recommendations for action on the part of the host govern- 
ment, local institutions, the local book industry, USAID, and private, bi- 
lateral, and international donor agencies. 

The country survey teams produced two sets of regional recoiranendations 
relating to a regional book and library effort to be sponsored respectively 
by the Southeast Asian Ministers of Education Secretariat (SEAMES) , and the 
Economic Programs of the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) • These recom- 
mendations are detailed in Chapter XI, Sections P and G. 

Published survey reports were produced for each of the following 
countries ; 

Chile 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Kenya 
Korea 

Three reports of the survey for Turkey were published, the initial report in 
January, 1965, a special adaptation of the report for the use of USAIDs in 
other countries in June of the same year, and a follow-up report in December 



Laos 

Pakistan 

Peru 

Philippines 



Tanzania 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Vietnam 
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1966 • (See the bibliography at th^ end of this manual for titles and dates 
of all the individual reports. Foj: information concerning availability of 
copies of individual titles contact the Education and Human Resource Divi- 
sion, Office of Program and Policy Coordination, AID, Washington.) 

In addition to the surveys notod above, specialized surveys were con- 
ducted in Argentina and Brazil, Malaysia, and Morocco. The reports of these 
have not been ptoblished. 

The book surveys had varying do9rees of success and implementation. Some 
had little effect on host-government and donor-agency activities, while others 
resulted in measurable and significant change. The following are examples of 
results : 

Chile . During the Chile surve/ the team members were able to pro- 
vide a specific plan of action to the USAID concerning a $10,000,000 
educational materials loan pro^^ram it was funding. 

Indonesia . The Indonesian Ministry of Education has translated 
the survey report of that count^ry into Bahasa I n donesia , so that 
it can receive widespread circulation and follow-up action. 

Korea . Perhaps the most extensive implementation has been accorded 
the survey report on Korea. Th^ Mission in Seoul received 25 copies 
of the report in December, 1966- These initial copies were circu- 
lated among interested Korean ^nd foreign agencies- The Communica- 
tions Media sectxon of the USAJI^ Mission printed 100 additional copies, 
which had been requested by th^ Korean Ministry of Education for fur- 
ther distribution. Because of the intense interest aroused by the re- 
port, the Korean Publishers Association translated the entire work at 
its own expense and reprinted it in the January and February, 1967, 
issues of the Korean Books Journal , which is circulated to 5,000 
publishers, printers, booksellers, librarians, educators, and other 
individuals and organizations concerned with books. The report also 
received wide publicity in Korean newspapers. 

The first-priority recommendation of the members of the Korean survey 
team called for the formation of an interministerial working committee 
to develop the outlines of a Korean National Book Plan. In a March, 

1967, position paper, "Executive Plan for Book Development — Re Report 
by AID Publications Activities Survey Group# " the Ministry of Educa- 
tion outlined the nature, duties, and functions of a Book Develop- 
ment Council to coordinate pubiic and private activities. By mid- 
1967 the Ministry, working closely with the Korean Publishers Asso- 
ciation, had begun work on a c^^nprehensive five-year library develop- 
ment plan, which included the establishment of the strong pxiblic 
library system recommended in the reports. Other areas for action 
were also being studied. 

By mid- 19 6 8 legisl.atiorA had be^ri introduced in the Korean Parliament 
to establish a National Book Development council and to authorize a 
Book Bank for low-cost loans to publishers. In April, 1968, the 
Korean Piablishers Association, following another recommendation of 





the report convened a conference on international book development 
(see Section H of this chapter) attended by a wide spectrum of rep- 
resentatives from government, education, libraries, and the book 
industry. Various elements of Korea's private publishing and print- 
ing sectors have followed through on other suggestions contained in 
the report. 

Vietnam. As a result of the ideas developed in the South Vietnam 
survey report, US AI D/Vie tnam inaugurated a wide-ranging book and 
library development program that has had considerable impact. 



Short-term Appraisals and Analyses 

The country surveys developed momerous recommendations for specific 
actions to meet problems and needs uncovered in the broad-gauged studies. 
Representative concepts for follow-up studies are outlined briefly below 
for the information of USAIDs and other donor agencies which might consider 
the support of short-term book and library-related appraisals and analyses. 
Although individual countries are mentioned, the project ideas are adaptable 
to many other developing nations. 

Upgrading of local book industry capability . As a first priority step 
after the 1967 Indonesian developmental book study, the survey team recom- 
mended an in-depth, professional appraisal of that country's private book 
piablishing, manufacturing, and distribution sectors, and of the State enter- 
prises active in book production- The aim of the appraisal was to strengthen 
and upgrade the managerial competence and productivity of all branches of 
Indonesia's book industry. The project called for the analysis to be made 
by a U. S. management engineering firm which would send a five-man appraisal 
team made up of specialists in industrial development, publications manage- 
ment, educational publishing, book production, and book distribution. The 
appraisal team would during its two-month stay establish a specific plan of 
action to Improve management, lower book costs, increase productivity, and 
eliminate or minimize problems in equipment, materials, and manpower. Its 
functions would include giving advice to individual firms and to the govern- 
ment, holding workshops and seminars on industry and business practices, and 
identifying personnel for additional training. 

Appraisal of key libraries. This appraisal also planned for Indonesia, 
called ror a one-and-a-half-month visit by a team of seven specialists in 
library science and education, collection building, administration, organ- 
ization, and management to detennine the priority library resource and 
personnel needs of 50 major Indonesian libraries. The libraries, to be desig- 
nated jointly by USAID and the Ministry of Education, were to be those serving 
higher educational institutions, scientific research and technical institutes, 
key government agencies, states, and schools. The appraisal of each institu- 
tion would include a survey of existing book resources, needs for training 
of personnel, and desirable changes in physical layout- It would (1) iden- 
ify those libraries best able to take advantage of book-related assistance 
and pinpoint a limited number for follow-up collection enrichment support; 

(2) frame a program for in- country training seminars in librarianship; and 

(3) outline an effective training program abroad for selected personnel. 
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Book distribution specialists * In some developing countries schoolbook 
distribution and promotion practices are archaic? in some the distribution 
and promotion practices for books other than schoolbooks are ineffective; 
and in still others all forms of book distribution and promotion are waste- 
ful and overly expensive. For Vietnaan the AID--sponsored survey team recom- 
mended that a thorough analysis of non-schoolbook distribution and premotion 
be made by an experienced U. S. book specialist, who would recommend steps 
leading to more efficient practices and the strengthening of book industry 
promotion. He was to present his findings at workshop sessions. 

Other recommendations of the country book survey teaans, designated to 
build a wide range of local book industry capability, are noted in succeed- 
ing sections of this chapter- 



B . PRINTING ASSISTANCE 



There are various steps that host countries can take, and various forms 
of aid that donor agencies can provide, to strengthen or develop local capa- 
bility in printing. Listed below are examples of concepts developed in the 
AID book surveys discussed above. They pinpoint areas of danger as well as 
need. The examples are chosen from the country reports indicated. 



Equipment 

Efficient, modern machinery is required to reduce the cost of locally 
produced books in many developing countries . Funds should be provided for 
new press equipment and parts ^ as well, as for accessories and chemicals for 
photography and offset platemaking. The future viability and expansion of 
the book printing industry in the more advanced developing countries can 
often best be assured through a gradual conversion from letterpress to off- 
set printing. Typeset capacity can be built by means of electric typewrit- 
ers. Foreign donor entities should supply at least some of the needed equip- 
ment and supplies. (Indonesia.) 

In many countries sufficient printing materials appear to be available 
to meet the growing needs of the education community. However, if sizeable 
new textbook programs are begun and the volume of required printing rises 
sharply, machine binding may become a necessity/ and replacement parts will 
have to be procured. (Pakistan, Tanzania, Turkey.) 

There has been a marked tendency over the past 15 years for AID and other 
donor agencies to set up small printing presses in or related to ministries 
of education, especially in Latin America, to begin the hasty reproduction 
of needed teaching materials, usually elementary readers. Such attempts 
generally ignore the publishing strengths in the respective countries , and 
the existence of established printing shops . Not only has this discouraged 
new talent in the textbook publishing field, but little has been left of the 
efforts after foreign support has been withdrawn. (Peru.) 
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Personnel 

In many countries it is the lack of trained printing techiiicians rather 
than the lack of printing equipment that is the major problem. The follow- 
ing are examples of personnel needs : 

Indonesia . The Graphic Arts Academy should be strengthened by pro- 
vi^^ing new equipment/ printing manuals/ and trade journals/ and by 
recruiting additional instructors. Foreign agencies should consider 
sending printers abroad for training in modern/ well-equipped print- 
ing plants and printing colleges/ so they can return to become teach- 
ers in vocational printing and graphics schools at home. 

Pakistan. Printing should be taught in vocational schools/ and there 
is needTfor fellowships to permit advanced technical training abroad. 

Peru. The National School for Graphic Arts should be supported and 
encouraged to add to its program consideration of special probl^s 
inherent in book manufacture as opposed to printing production in 
general - 

Tanzania . To develop an indigenous graphic arts industry with real 
book production capability/ qualified individuals should be trained 
in the theory and practice of printing design and book illustration. 

Thail and . The Printing School at the Technical Institute should be 
strengthened through an increased operating budget, additional printing 
equipment, and reorganization of the curriculum to provide more prac- 
tical instruction- 

Turkey . The Printing Trades Institute should be reorganized and its 
teachers given additional training. The printing industry should 
sponsor foreman and management training, and there is need for an 
apprenticeship law for printing technicians. 



Administration 

In many counturies it should be possible to create a national printing 
office to integrate and coordinate all government printing efforts. Increased 
efficiency, improved scheduling, and lower production costs can be achieved 
through administration by a single agency. Modern management and operating 
plans should be put into effect in all plants following thorough review of 
the human/ physical, and financial resources and needs. 

Franklin Book Programs has provided printing assistance in a number of 
areas. For example, Franklin has accepted responsibility from the Afghan 
Ministry of Education for organizing its printing plant, training personnel, 
and preparing the way for an expanded textbook production program. In a dis- 
tinctive feature of the undertaking basic technical assistance was provided 
not by Americans, but by Iranians who had previously trained under Franklin 
auspices and who shared a common language with the Afghans. About 20 Iran- 
ians were in Kabul for six to eight months on the mission, and at the same 
time an equal number of Afghans studied in Teheran. In another technical 
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assistance project, Franklin contracted with a U. S. printer to provide ad- 
vice and counsel to the Regional Textbook Production Center in Rwanda, orig- 
inally founded and provided with equipment and technical assistance by UNESCO 
in 1962.* 



An example of emergency assistance was that made necessary by Indonesia's 
rapidly deteriorating economic position during the early and middle 1960s. 
Sharply escalating inflation and the disappearance of foreign exchange hold- 
ings brought much of that country's formerly active book industry to a near 
halt. The immediate crisis was a sharp decrease in the available supply of 
good-quality newsprint imported to produce Indonesia's textbooks. In the 
face of the emergency the Government of Sweden (see Chapter IX, Section C) 
provided 5,000 tons of paper to Indonesia through UNESCO for the production 
of elementary school reading and mathematics textbooks. In a follow-up step 
UNICEF in early 1968 sponsored a similar emergency shipment of 4,000 tons of 
paper for the production of additional textbooks. 

By the time of the 1967 AID-sponsored book survey (see Section A above) 
Indonesia's printing facilities were subject to serious deterioration. Its 
aging equipment, mostly of the letterpress type, was operating at low effi- 
ciency, and no new equipment had been imported in a decade. Much was inop- 
erative for lack of urgently needed repaj-r parts— none were available even 
in the handful of large government and private plants . Composition equip- 
ment also was in poor repair and deteriorating rapidly. To prevent all line- 
casting equipment from ceasing operation within five years, the survey team 
concluded that matrices, parts, and replacement machines were needed on an 
emergency basis. So were parts for presses and other equipaent. The team 
suggested that the Government of Indonesia ask foreign agencies to help meet 
these needs and that it consider granting special low-interest loans for the 
purchase by printers of urgently needed spare parts. Help was given, but an 
initial customs duty problem (see Section J below) , followed by programming 
time factors, delayed action on some of the required materials and equipment. 



AID has for many years maintained a series of incentive programs to as- 
sist U. S. firms interested in investment in developing countries, prefer- 
ably in joint enterprises. The programs are designed to encourage the par- 
ticipation of U. S. capital and "know-how” in furthering economic develop- 
ment and increasing productive capacity in the developing nations. The 
programs are administered by the Private Investment Center, Office of Pri- 
vate Resources, AID/W, from which further information can be obtained. Chief 
aspects of the investAient incentive program are; 



♦UNESCO has provided assistance in the field of printing in many instances. 
See Chapter IV, Section D, for further examples. 



C. EMERGENCY PROVISION OF MATERIALS AND PARTS 



D. ASSISTANCE IN THE FORI4ATION OF JOINT VENTURES 
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Investjnent surveys » The purpose of investment surveys is investigation 
of private investment and marketing opportunities overseas. The sur- 
veys may be made on behalf of any appropriate U. S. -owned business or 
wholly-owned foreign subsidiary in developing countries, except those 
in extractive industries. If the potential investor decides to invest, 
he bears all survey costs. However, if the investment is not made, AID 
pays 50% of the cost and the survey becomes the property of the U. S. 
Government . 

Political risk insurance . This program provides protection to invest- 
ors in developing countries against (a) inconvertibility of local cur- 
rencies, (b) expropriation, and (c) war, revolution, or insurrection. 

All U. S. -owned firms and wholly-owned foreign stibsidies of U. S. firms 
are eligible for such protection in countries that have signed agree- 
ments to institute the guaranty program. Per annum cost is 0.25% for 
inconvertibility coverage, and 0.5% for expropriation, or for war, revo- 
lution, or insurrection coverage. Combined expropriation and war risk 
coverage is 0.875%. 

Extended risk guarantee — loans. These are in effect fully guaranteed 
private long-term loans for private development projects in emerging 
countries. Usually proceeds of the loan must be spent in the United 
States. U. S. -owned firms and wholly-owned foreign subsidiaries are 
eligible for protection up to 75% of the value of a loan from a parent 
company or financial institution in countries which have signed the 
agreements. Cost per annum is not in excess of 1.75% of the outstand- 
ing principal amount of the loan investment. The fee includes political 
risk coverage. Interest rates are established through borrower— lender 
negotiation and AID approval. 

Extended risk guaranties — equity . Private equity contributions are 
guaranteed against commercial risks in private development projects. 

, Again proceeds of the loan must be spent in the United States. U.S.— 
owned firms and wholly-owned foreign siobsidiaries are eligible for 
the protection up to 50% of equity investment in countries which have 
signed the agreements. Per annum cost is 1.75% of equity covered. 
Political risk insurance is available on the remaining 50% not covered 
by extended risk insurance. 

Local currency loans . Loans for private projects of U. S. firms in 
foreign countries can be made and repaid in local currency for pro- 
jects not in competition with U. S. products. The loans are limited 
to a dozen or so countries where such local currencies are available 
to AID. Interest rates generally are comparable to rates charged by 
development banks in project countries. 

Dollar development loans. Loans in dollars can be made for certain 
important economic development projects. These long-term loans are 
available to U. S. firms and to governments and private enterprise in 
developing countries when other sources of financing are not available 
on reasonable terms. Loans are made and are payable in U. S. dollars o 
Interest rates generally are comparable to rates charged by development 
banks in project countries. 
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According to an AID report/ ** Cumulative Report of All Specific Risk In- 
vestment Guaranties Issued through June 30/ 1968/” at least 12 U. S. pulp 
and paper plants and paper converting operations abroad have been insured 
against political risks; and so have two printing plants. Two U. S. pub- 
lishers also took advantage of the political risk insurance through FY 1968. 
Webster Publishing Company, an affiliate of McGraw-Hill Book Company, in- 
sured a modest investment in Iran against convertibility and expropriation; 
and has encountered some difficulty. Addiso. Wesley Publishing Company in- 
sured against inconvertibility in its textbook printing and binding opera- 
tion in the Philippines. 

In point of fact, there has been relatively little joint-enterprise in- 
vestment by U- S. publishers in the developing world, even though numbers 
of foreign publishers seek U. S. partners in the interest of copyrights and 
translation rights, and the desire for capital investment of hard currency 
or equipment. On a strictly business basis it is often difficult for the 
U. S. publisher to make available the finances and people necessary for a 
long-term investment in a partnership in a developing country, where the 
available market is often minute by U. S. standards. 



E. ACQUISITION OF PUBLISHING RIGHTS 



One of the relatively inexpensive yet fundamental ways in which AID has 
provided needed assistance in the development of indigenous publishing in 
developing countries has been through action to facilitate and subsidize 
the acquisition of U. S. rights, usually translation rights, for local print- 
ings* The AID Rights-Acquisition Program, one of the earliest of the Central 
Book services, was first funded in FY 1963. It covered payment to the U. S. 
copyright holders of a modest pre-set rights cost in dollars for USAID-en- 
dorsed local printings of development-related books. 

Since rights acquisition has sometimes meant a relatively large dollar 
outlay for small and medium-sized local pul^lishers, the program was espec- 
ially helpful for the initial edition, given the normal developing-country 
publisher condition of undercapitalization and heavy, slow-liquidating cap- 
ital investments in unsold books. Implementation for the Rights-Acquisition 
Program was undertaken through a Task Order to Franklin Book Programs, under 
an AID term contract. By engaging Franklin, the Agency embodied a then- 
current Franklin preferential copyright-acquisition schedule in its own pro- 
gram. 

Benefits of the program have been: (1) facilitating the establishment 

of needed host-country local book industry capacility; (2) partially sub- 
sidizing local editions of U. S. books, either in indigenous languages or 
in English, to assure a low retail cost; (3) stimulating the extension of 
good international publishing practices, such as paying for rights^ to books 
published locally in the AID-assisted nations; (4) increasing the knowledge 
and use of U. S. text and technical books; and (5) increasing the direct 
publisher-to-publisher contacts between the United States and host country 
that are important to future broadened use of U. S. works in authorized edi- 
tions . 
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Through FY 1967, when the Task Order terminated, a total of about 200 
titles had been supported under the AID Rights- Acquis it ion Program* During 
a four-year period the program had assisted indigenous publishers in Colombia, 
Taiwan, and Turkey which were the major users, and also in Afghanistan, Bra- 
zil, Indonesia, Korea, Nigeria, Pakistan, and Vietnam. 

The subsidization of book publishing through facilitation of copyright 
acquisition, and procurement of such rights at preferential prices, is a 
feature of assistance on the part of several donor agencies. 



F . PAPER FOR BOOKS 



In the developing nations paper is usually the most expensive element 
in the production cost of books. This is the case because in almost every 
instance book paper, including the newsprint stock that is used for most 
publications produced in those countries, must be imported from abroad at 
world market prices. Often prices above the world market must be paid be- 
cause of the small, uneconomic quantities purchased by individual publish- 
ers. In most of the developing countries paper therefore represents from 
50% to 67% of book manufacturing costs. It is thus a key factor in the rela- 
tively high cost of books, and in weakening the local book industry. 



Relatively few developing nations subsidize the cost of paper used in 
the production of textbooks and other development-related publications. An 
exception is Indonesia, which has subsidized the cost of imported schoolbook 
paper, enabling approved publishers to obtain necessary amounts of paper at 
about one-fourth of the usual cost. Allocation of paper has been controlled 
by the Indonesian Publishers Association and a serai-governmental paper im- 
porting company. Pakistan is an example of the more common situation in 
which paper represents 60% of book production costs, but is not subsidized. 
The AID- sponsored book survey team in Pakistan recommended that the govern- 
ment consider subsidizing purchases of paper intended for educational pur- 
poses, possibly under an allocation system. 

In view of the effect of paper prices on book costs it is surprising 
that so many developing nations continue to levy import duties on needed 
schoolbook paper. The AID book surveys revealed that Indonesia, Korea, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and Vietnam all imposed ad-valorem duties rang- 
ing up to 30% on schoolbook paper — ostensibly to protect their "infant in- 
dustry." However, in reality the protected local industry could not pro- 
vide the quantity and quality of paper needed, thus forcing publishers to 
continue imports in spite of duties. In the cases of the five countries 
cited, the survey teams recommended abolition of such tariffs from all paper 
destined for textbooks, usually concurrent with the inauguration of a system 
of authorization and control to prevent its diversion. Nigeria is an example 
of a country which removed a 20% import duty on paper, thereby correcting a 
situation in which imported books, which were duty-free under the Florence 
Agreement, enjoyed a substantial price advantage over books printed locally. 
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Various donor agencies have helped subsidize schoolbook programs by do- 
nating the paper component* UNESCO and UNICEF have channeled gifts of such 
paper to different countries (see Section C above) • And USAIDs have done 
the same in several large-scale textbook production projects (see Chapter 
XII, Sections B through E for examples). Because of the foreign exchange 
problems that affect many developing countries, donations of imported book 
paper are included in a large number of foreign-donor projects. 

Host-government action can be valuable in reducing the cost of locally 
produced paper. The AID book surveys in Korea, the Philippines, and Vietnam 
recommended that the host governments (1) make management and industrial 
engineering studies to determine how production and pricing methods can be 
improved; (2) undertake research and development programs to help local 
paper mills create better quality pulps and papers; and (3) see that the 
paper mills, which are usually government— owned , conduct market research to 
make their products more responsive to the needs of the local book indus- 
ries. In the case of Turkey the survey team suggested that the advantages 
and inducements for foreign investment in projected new paper mills be lib- 
eralized and expanded, so that needed outside financing and technical assist- 
ance could be attracted in time to permit the scheduled rapid expansion of 
local paper production. 



G . ORGAN I2ING OR STRENGTHENING LOCAL BOOK INDUSTRIES 



Chapters III and IV, which deal with the international book activities 
of foreign donor agencies, detail different facets of the work of government 
and private entities to develop local capability in the book industries of 
developing nations. This section reviews representative recommendations of 
the 1964-1967 AID-sponsored book survey teams concerning steps that remain 
to be taken by local agencies or foreign donors to modernize book industry 
organization and increase efficiency. The countries mentioned in parenthesis 
identify the reports in which the ideas appeared. 

Stimulating book preparation . The following measures would help in pro- 
ducing good manuscripts: (a) a children’s book editor should be added to 

the staff of the Curriculum Development Centre; (b) a nucleus of qualified 
writers should be trained to adapt foreign science books selected by the 
Ministry of Education for supplemental reading in the elementary and second- 
ary schools; (c) an education writers* workshop could be supported in the 
United States during college vacation periods to test the feasibility of 
local students adapting and/or translating desired educational materials# 

(d) authors should be supported in writing textbooks needed for newly com- 
pleted syllabi; and (e) training courses, workshops, and institutes are 
needed to stimulate potential authors and improve their skills- (Kenya# 
Pakistan. ) 

Consolidation of printing facilities . The multitude of small, under- 
capitalized, poorly-equipped, local publishing firms require more effective 
and efficient organization. Host governments should encourage mergers among 
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present firms , through tai< advantages and other incentives , to cr^ te larger 
entities that can acquire sufficient managerial r editorial r and ancial 
strenath to produce hooks in the large quantities required for expanding 
school'^book development programs. (Philippines , Thailand, Vietnairt 

Distribution and promotion . Foreign donor agencies might sponsor a 
thorough analysis of book publishers* distribution and promot-^on practices 
to determine steps for eliminating serious pioblisher-bookseller pr blems, 
and developing modern systems and techniques. Workshops are r-.eede to help 
the industry implement the recommendations- Training courses and workshops 
are needed to teach booksellers modern management and marketing methods. 
(Korea, Pakistan, Turkey.) 

Trade associations . There is need in developing countries for a strong, 
dynamic association of book publishers who collectively can strengthen the 
industry through the development of standard trade customs and reliable 
statistics, through the improvement of training for the trade, and through 
industry-wide dealings with others. (See Chapter XII, Section B, for dis- 
cussion of building and strengthening book industry associations.) 

Textbook depositories . The Publishers and Booksellers Associat on 
should explore the possibility of establishing textbook depositories to 
warehouse and distribute the books more effectively. (Indonesia, Pakistan.) 

Standard list prices . The book industry and its association should con- 
sider the establishment of standard, published list prices for books so that 
they can be properly advertised and promoted. In most cases there is no 
list price, and many booksellers add exorbitant mark-ups. (Peru.) 

Book trade journal - A book trade journal could be a great educational 
force for the industry- There currently is no magazine or journal from 
which booksellers, librarians, and others can learn about new locally pro- 
duced or imported books. A book trade journal might run articles on book- 
shop and library management, publishing workshops, news from abroad, and new 
regulations that affect printers and publishers- It also could provide a 
needed communications and advertising medium and serve as a bibliography 
of available books. These publications would not be self-supporting at 
first, and proper development initially would require substantial outside 
technical and financial support- (Turkey.) 

Government versus private piablishers . In almost all countries surveyed 
the AID book survey teams noted signs of tension and lack of understanding 
between private schoolbook publishers and Ministries of Education, many of 
which also publish schoolbooks. Some in the private sector regarded the 
ministries as inefficient and unduly rigid in matters of substantive con- 
tent and price structure. On the other hand, some educators represent the 
private publishers as being interested solely in profit, with no concern 
for the improvement of education or textbooks. A healthy schoolbook in- 
dustry in developing countries requires that there be frequent and regu- 
larly scheduled conferences between representatives of the private book 
industry and the Ministry of Education for the mutual consideration of im- 
provement and expansion of textbook publishing and printing to satisfy grow- 
ing requirements- 
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National book center . A national book center or trust should also be 
established in most developing countries to promote the reading habit, to 
build professionalism in book— related fields, and to open communications 
between book users and the industry. UNESCO has created such organizations 
in Asia and can assist in this effort (see Chapter XIII, Section E) . 



Workshops, conferences, seminars, and training courses have been intrin- 
sic parts of many of the AID regional and in— country book and library develop- 
ment projects and programs taken up in this manual. Examples are the Regional 
Technical Aids Center/Latin American program (see Chapter XI , Section A) , the 
Central American Textbook Development Center program (Chapter XI, Section C) , 
the National Textbook Program in Brazil (Chapter XII, Section A), the Vietnam/ 
U. S. Instructional Materials Project (Chapter XI, Section C) , and the Lao/ 

U. S. Elementary School Materials Production Project (Chapter XII, Section E) . 
Similar activities have also been important coirponents of other donor-agency 
activities, such as' the UI'JESCO Regional Reading Materials Center program at 
Karachi, Pakistan, (Chapter XI, Section E) . Projects have included the train- 
ing of authors and librarians, workshops for book production technicians, sem- 
inars for book publishers, and training courses for teachers on textbook use. 
The in-country and regional seminars and conferences described below are ex- 
amples of these activities. 



Regional and In-country Sem.inars 

aid's Central Book unit supported ^o seminar activities in FY 1968; both 
related to its private book initiatives project: 

Korea . Two specialists were sent to Seoul to present papers and 
participate in the proceedings of the April, 1968, Seminar on Books 
and National Development, sponsored by the Korean Publishers Asso- 
ciation. As noted previously, the conference was a specific follow- 
up to the AID-financed book planning survey of Korea in 1966. 

Asia . In March, 1969, Franklin Book Programs administered two sem- 
inars sponsored by the Central Book unit to bring U. S. and Asian 
private publishers together for intensive, informal discussions of 
the book problems in developing nations. The New Delhi seminar was 
attended by publishers from South Asia and the Singapore seminar by 
those from Southeast Asia. 

Organizing seminars and similar activities for book industry personnel 
has become an important part of the activity of Franklin Book Programs. 

For example, in 1967 it carried out several seminars overseas including; 

Argentina . In Buenos Aires Franklin conducted a training course 
for librarians to prepare them for work in children's hospitals. 



H. SEMINARS, WORKSHOPS, AND TRAINING COURSES 
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Brazil. With a grant from the Kellogg Foundation (see Chapter IV/ 
Section A) Franklin sponsored the first Brazilian seminar for book- 
sellers and distributors. 

Mexico . Also with Kellogg Foundation support, a similar seminar 
was held for publishers in Mexico. 

Ni ger ia. Franklin, in collaboration with the Peace Corps, organ- 
ized and carried out a Nigerian writers' workshop in Ibadan. 



Attitude Changing Seminars 

The 1964 AlD-financed book planning survey of Turkey (see Chapter X, 
Section A) included a fundamental "attitude-changing" seminar concept 
that was adopted by the Central Book unit, with a multi-country modifi- 
cation, for a 1965 series of seminars; in New York for developing county 
officials. The original concept developed by the Turkish survey team is 
presented below, and then the 1965 New York seminars are outlined. Both 
are variations on a single theme. 

Proposal for Turkey . The report of the Turkish survey pointed out that 
most developing country government officials and hook industry people have 
never had the opportunity to learn the significance of the role books can 
play in improving the educational process. The ’"attitude— changing seminar 
concept has the fundamental aim of developing understanding and support for 
short-^term steps to solve educational development problems. The following 
is a summary of the seminar proposal for Turkey t 

pn-rpQse and partu-cipants . To demonstrate the important multi-purpose 
role of textbooks and reference and library books in U. S. education# 
the members of the survey team recommended that a seminar be held for 
Turkish government officials and educators at the policy-making level# 
representatives of the Turkish book industry# and their U. S. counter- 
parts. Participants would be high level policy-makers# including rep- 
resentatives from the Ministry of Education# the State Planning Organi- 
zation# the Ministry of Finance# the Turkish universities# and key 
pjrivate and public sector publishers. U. G. participation would in- 
clude representatives from AID# USAID/Turkey# USIA# the U. S. Office 
of Education, private foundations# and pviblishers and trade associa- 
tions* Joint sponsors would logically be AID# U. S. book trade asso- 
ciations # and private foundations. 

Content. The seminar# to be held in New York City and/or Washington# 

D. C. # would be aimed at introducing the participants to new concepts 
of expanded educational book use — making them aware of the advantages 
of modernizing their traditional book-use system. The program would 
emphasize the role and growth of book use in the U. S. educational 
process# as well as problems which the United States has faced that 
are pertinent to Turkey. The agenda might consider the use of books 
in relation to such topics as (a) national unification# (b) educa- 
tional innovation# (c) the knowledge explosion# (d) the culturally 
deprived, (e) individual differences# (f) series and growth# (g) sup- 
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porting material for learning r (h) programmed learning# and (i) learn- 
ing by discovery* No effort would be made to interest Turkey in spec- 
ific technical assistance# but rather to create an understanding in 
depth of the U. S. experience and ways in which it might be adapted to 
help meet Turkey's needs* 

July# 1965# Seminar * Under Central Book unit sponsorship# Franklin Book 
Programs# in cooperation with the American Educational Publishers Institute 
and the Harvard Graduate School of Education# carried out a seminar on the 
development and use of educational materials in the process of nation build- 
ing * 



Participants* Nine Minis tiry of Education officials with curriculum and 
textbook responsibilities from seven developing countries participated 
with leading iLmexican educators# educational publishers# and piiblic 
interest spokesmen in a series of informal discussions# lectures# and 
field trips relevant to the theme of the seminar. International travel 
of the participants was covered by USAIDs or the host governments# and 
U.^ S- expenses by the AID Central Book unit* Each participant was given 
a book allowance of $100. 

Content. The group began its work in Washington# D. C. # with visits 
to the Office of Education# the National Education Association# AID# 
and the National Science Foundation. They then proceeded to New York 
City for two weeks of discussions covering a broad spectrum of sig- 
nificant topics relating to curriculm and educational materials# as 
^determined by the visiting ministry officials* Afterward# they spent 
a week in Cambridge# Massachusetts# where they concentrated on prob- 
lems of curriculum development and application and research in train- 
ing# with field trips to pilot-project schools. Following the three 
weeks of seminar# a two— week program of visits to agencies# univers- 
ities# and publishing houses was arranged for each participant in 
terms of his special interests and responsibilities. 

November# 1965# Seminar * This was a somewhat similar but shorter seminar 
on educational materials and national development for five French-speaking 
African education officials* It took place in New York# again under Central 
Book unit sponsorship and Franklin administration. An observer representing 
the French book publishers association participated in the seminar and super- 
vised a week's visit in Paris for the group following the U* S. visit. 



Participant Training Grants 

Training grants to individuals in the book industry or to officials of 
key book user agencies have been important parts of USAID programs- Such 
grants have been made to book publishers# printers# ministjry of education 
officials in charge of book development# writers# and librarians. Represent- 
ative aspects of this USAID activity are touched upon in several parts of 
this manual. Other nations— including Prance# the Netherlands# United 
Kingdom# and West Germany — also have sponsored the training of book indus'toy 
personnel and book users from developing countries. In addition international 
organizations# individual governments' (including the United States) # and pri— 
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vate foundations have provided pcirticipant training grants for study at 
third“"Country institutions. Such grants are too numerous/ too varied/ and 
too well-known to cite here. Instead/ this section concentrates mainly on 
AID/W financed group seminars that have brought developing country personnel 
to the United States for training. 



Workshops for Book Industry Personnel 

As part of its series of demonstration programs and projects to further 
aid's policy of aiding local writing/ printing, piiblishing, and distribution 
capabilities in developing countries/ the Central Book unit sponsored a ser- 
ies of three publisher-bookseller workshops in the United States. Two were 
held for ten weeks each during the fall of 1964 and the spring of 1965 in 
New York City and Boston for groups of 35 and 26 participants respectively. 
The third was held in the spring of 1966 for six weeks in New York City and 
Washington, D. C- , for nine participants. The first two workshops were 
funded by the Central Book unit and did not call for USAID financial con- 
tributions. The funding of the third was in part Central Book unit and in 
part USAID/ on a participating basis. Franklin Book Programs conducted and 
administered all three workshops . 

The publisher-bookseller workshops were a combination of (a) lecture- 
discussions presented by ptiblishing and graphics arts specialists from the 
U. S. book industiry, which cooperated closely in the activities; (b) field 
trips to publishing houses, distribution agencies, and printing plants; and 
(c) individually arranged conferences and visits to accommodate special in- 
terests and different levels of experience of the participants. Although 
changes were made in the curricul\oiti for each workshop, five major areas were 
covered in all — manuscript procurement and editing, design and manufacture 
of books, book distribution ^ finance and management, and special book- 
industry problems in the developing countries. The following are evaluative 
comments on the workshops : 

The first workshop included too varied a group of participants. It 
was found impossible to accommodate in a single program heads of pub- 
lishing houses, specialized technicians, printers, and booksellers — 
their interests and backgrounds were simfply too diverse. There were 
also too many participants of one nationality — 23 of the 35 were Indo- 
nesian, many with inadequate English. Other problems were the erratic 
nature of as*si stance from AID/W, and the fact that ten weeks was too 
long for both heads of pxiblishing firms and the inexperienced employ- 
ees to be away from their jobs. 

The second workshop , with only 26 participants was a considerable 
improvement over the first in many respects. The country representa- 
tion was more evenly balanced, the mean level of sophistication of 
the participants was far above that of the first group, and most were 
better briefed. Homework in the form of extensive reading assignments 
and project papers kept the participants more intensely involved in 
the substance of the workshop. However, the broad spectrum of partici- 
pant backgrounds and the length of the workshop still caused diffi- 
culties. 
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The third workshop was in many ways the best of the three r due both 
to improved selection of participants and to Franklin’s accumulated 
experience- All participants were experienced in book piablishing 
and bookselling and were professionally motivated. More hours per 
week were programmed and more reading was assigned. 

AID*s Central Book unit considered that the three publisher-bookseller 
workshops had served as successful demonstration projects and that Franklin 
Book Programs had developed an institutional fraimework capable of handling 
USAID requirements in the field- Accordingly the USAID Missions were noti- 
fied that subsequent group and individual training in book— related fields 
was to revert to established participant training funding and scheduling 
procedure^ with costs of training to be covered from country program allot- 
ments^ while the Central Book unit was prepared to continue support to 
Franklin Book Programs to manage such programs - 

Since that time there has been insufficient USAID commitment for contin- 
ued AID/W support of a Franklin training staff. However, in the spring of 
1968 Franklin Book Programs did handle a five-week book distribution sem- 
inar for a group of Brazilian p\iblishers under a USAID project which was 
part of the overall National Textbook Program of Brazil (see Chapter XII, 
Section A) . The Brazilian publishers participated in a series of lecture- 
discussions in the metropolitan New York area during the first three weeks, 
and then broke up for individual and small-group activities, including visits 
to other cities, for the final two weeks. 



Book Publishing Training Course 

The United Kingdom Department of Technical Cooperation for several years 
has financed a longer and more intensive training course in. London for hook 
publishing trainees from developing countries. The main purpose of the 
course is to give participants nine months of experience in various aspects 
of book production and distribution. The course had its origins in 1962 at 
the United Kingdom Commonwealth Conference where the need was first discussed. 
Main elements of the training course have included (a) books as teaching tools 
— analysis of content and methods of presentation; (b) visits to publishing 
houses, printers, and book distributors; (c) three-month staff traineeships 
with publishing firms; (d) comparative analyses and critiques of problems 
and draft projects; and (e) study of the economics of publishing. All candi- 
dates have been nominated by ministries of education of Commonwealth coun- 
tries. Some have been teachers, some writers, and some publishers’ agents. 
Upon completion of the program 12 to 15 participants per year receive certif- 
icates of satis factoiry attendance. 



I. GOVERNMENT ACTION AFFECTING THE BOOK INDUSTRY 



As already noted in Chapter IV, Section D, UNESCO has been very concerned 
odDOut promoting the free flow of books among countries and has recommended 
action by governments of developing countries as follows : 
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!• Adoption of the international agreement to grant duty-free 
importation of books and other printed matter . 

2. Use of the UNESCO, Coupon plan to overcome monetary exchange 
difficulties in purchasing books (see Chapter VI ^ Section F) • 

3. Adopting reduced postal rates on books and other educational 
materials* 

4. Adopting the Universal Copyright Convention. 

5. Preparing statistics on book and periodical production accord- 
ing to recommended international standards. 

6. Providing appropriate legislation for the encouragement of book 
industry and library development.* 

The AID-sponsored country book surveys referred to in Section A of this 
chapter freguently mentioned these problems and made recommendations regard- 
ing them. For example ^ in gathering reliable statistics on book and period- 
ical production a problem is the definition of a book. UNESCO's definition 
is a bound, printed work of 49 pages or moreo However, few of the countries 
surveyed used this standard— —for example in Thailand the government criterion 
is 24-32 pages, in the Philippines 30 pages, in Indonesia 16 pages, and in 
Laos 8 pages. Another statistical problem is that some countries, Iran and 
Turkey for example^ list book imports and exports by weight, rather than by 
number of copies — the latter is a much more meaningful measure. 



*See Chapter I, Section C, for a discussion of government policy and action 
inhibiting book Use, and Chapter VIII, Section B, for consideration of 
desirable library legislation. 
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CHAPTER XI 



REGIONAL BOOK DEVELOPMENT OR TRANSLATION CENTERS 



Coordinated, regional book development activity can eliminate many of the 
duplications of effort and cost inherent in unrelated country-by-country ef- 
fort. Some of the most successful attacks on the textbook and technical ma- 
terial gap have taken place in the context of regional efforts. This chapter 
reviews seven regional book development and/or translation centers, past, 
present, and proposed, to show their origins, targets, range and scope of ac- 
tivity, funding procedures, and where applicable, their problems and how they 
can be solved. The chapter discusses in detail: 

A. aid's Regional Technical Aids Center for Latin America. 

B. aid's Central American Textbook Development Center. 

C. USAID/Brazil's Technical Aids Center. 

D. aid's Regional Technical Aids Center for Africa. 

E. UNESCO's South Asia Reading Materials Center in Karachi. 

F. Plans for a book and library development center for Southeast Asia. 

G. The proposed CENTO Book Development Center. 



A. REGIONAL TECHNICAL A.IDS CENTER/LATIN AMERICA* 



The Latin American Regional Technical Aids Center (RTAC) was established 
in 1957 to produce educational aids in the Spanish language for the Point Four 
assistance program. Broader responsibilities for RTAC as a communication arm 
of the Alliance for Progress were spelled out in 1961. Today RTAC is the cor- 
nerstone of aid's Bureau for Latin America book and audio-visual efforts for 
the 17 countries of Spanish- speaking America. Its headquarters are in Mexico 
City, and it maintains a Southern Branch office in Buenos Aires. Policy and 
all major decisions of RTAC are made at its Mexico City headquarters- The 
Buenos Aires branch office does liaison work for RTAC among Argentine pub- 
lishers, who produce about one-third of the RTAC books, handles a limited a- 
mount of translation work, and coordinates travel arrangements for RTAC spe- 
cialists in the southern tier of South America. In general RTAC provides 



^Requests for further information concerning RTAC should be directed to RTAC, 
c/o Embassy of the United States, Mexico City, Mexico, or to RTAC ' s Southern 
Branch, c/o Embassy of the United States, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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educational materials in direct support of USAID programs, and in indirect 
support of American Embassies, university contract groups, XJSIS, Peace Corps, 
participating government agencies, and other non-profit organizations. 

Functions . The RTAC has five main functions : 

a. Arranging for and carrying out the translation, production, and dis- 
tribution of books, booklets, pamphlets, films, and other educational 
materials required by USAIDs in pursuit of Alliance for Progress 
goals. (In deciding what materials to translate and produce advice 
and assistance are asked from AID/W, USAIDs, and host country offi- 
cials . ) 

b. Assisting USAIDs in the distribution and effective use of these mate- 
rials . 

c. Assisting the commercial publishing community of Latin America in de- 
veloping its resources, so that needs for scientific and technical 
books can be met without outside assistance. The same applies to the 
private producers of films and other audio-visual aids. 

d. Maintaining and operating a film loan library for use. by the Latin 
American USAIDs and other organizations cooperating in the Alliance 
for Progress effort . 

e. Carrying out special projects and assisting in the development of ac- 
tivities, procedures, and programs for the use of printed and audio- 
visual materials. 

Country Administration . A staff member of each Latin American USAID is 
appointed RTAC Officer. His duties include placing orders for RTAC materials 
and maintaining records of materials ordered, received, and distributed; serv- 
ing as liaison on RTAC matters within USAID and with other members of the 
Country Team and host country institutions and individuals; monitoring the 
distribution and use of RTAC materials; and forwarding to RTAC recommendations 
of the USAID mission regarding the translation of specific books, pamphlets, 
and films. 

Funding . RTAC funds come directly from AID/W. They are then allocated 
by RTAC/Mexico to the Latin American USAIDs as drawing accounts on the basis 
of present and future needs and previous utilization. Most of the RTAC ma- 
terials ordered by USAIDs are charged against these drawing accounts and do 
not involve country funds. USAIDs are only charged directly for special ser- 
vices and special orders. Specifically, RTAC/Mexico pays from Regional funds 
for (a) the first printing of "non-commercial" (how-to-do-it) publications; 

(b) initial purchases of new technical books and university textbooks in Span- 
ish editions sponsored by RTAC; and (c) motion pictures and film strips, and 
air shipment thereof. USAIDs pay from country funds for reprints of non- 
commercial publications; commercially produced technical books, university 
texts, etc., no longer stocked by RTAC; and air shipments of materials other 
than films. 

Activities . The Regional Technical Aids Center carries on a variety of 
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activities of which these are the most important: 
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Publishing . The heart of RTAC operations is publishing. By mid-1968 
more than 2,000 different titles had been published in the Spanish Ian-' 
guage by RTAC, and the n\mber of volumes distributed had passed the 

4.000. 000 mark. None of these had been available in Spanish before their 
publication by RTAC. Most RTAC publications are proposed by officers in 
the various USAIDs to implement their programs. Their requests range from 
reprints in Spanish of highly technical, specialized books, to Spanish- 
language copies of U. S. Government pamphlets. Frequently they suggest 
that RTAC publish an original manuscript on a priority subject prepared 
by a USAID specialist or host country authority. These suggestions appear 
regularly in the RTAC Record , an internal semi-monthly newsletter, and 
advanced orders are invited. 

Should enough USAID advance orders for a title be received by RTAC, the 
title is produced. Even if a suggested title is not widely requested, it 
still can be produced in Spanish by RTAC as a special service. RTAC 
also acts as the publisher of Spanish- language editions of U. S. Govern- 
ment pamphlets and other works in the public domain. Thus RTAC is able 
to provide, in Spanish, any book or pamphlet requested by a USAID. In 
addition, by acting as a collection point for the publishing requests of 
all Latin American USAIDs, RTAC can consolidate orders into large press- 
runs, thus assuring high professional quality at a low unit cost. 

The preparation of these Spanish editions is performed on a contract basis 
by professionals, including translators, layout specialists, illustrators, 
photographers, and printers. Through this procedure RTAC avoids maintain- 
ing and operating its own production staff and printing plant, and is 
able to aid in the development of Latin America’s printing and publishing 
industry. 

Copyrighted publications, including textbooks, also are produced by RTAC, 
but in partnership with established Latin American publishing firms. 

These commercial projects are initiated on the basis of advance orders 
for a particular book title received from USAIDs. When sufficient re- 
quests have been collected, RTAC proposes publication of the title to 
private publishers, guaranteeing to purchase a certain number, usually 

1.000, at a stipulated price. These RTAC contracts, awarded on a competi- 
tive bid basis, generally are eagerly sought by publishers, who want to 
increase their book lists and concurrently minimize their commercial risk 
through a guaranteed advance ijale to RTAC. Such RTAC support is conceded 
by many to be a significant factor in the recent growth of the Mexican 
publishing industry. Book exports from Mexico to other Latin American 
countries doxibled during the first decade of RTAC operations, and in 1968 
books represented Mexico ’ s largest export to member countries of the Latin 
American Free Trade Association. 

Latin American publishers in partnership with RTAC have brought out over 
600 new titles in Spanish, and their commercial sales, over and above 
RTAC’s initial buying commitments, totaled more than 2,000,000 volumes 
by mid-1968. An example of how the process works is a textbook on human 
anatomy for first-year medical students. In 1966 USAIDs reported a wide- 
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spread need for such a text — none had been published in Spanish since 
1913- RTAC proposed that an established publisher translate and produc 
a comprehensive text on the subject. Without RTAC*s normal subsidy, th 
risk would have been too great for local publishers, but with RTAC spon 
sorship the book was published in a first edition of 5,000 copies. Wit 
in months, a second printing of 20,000 copies had to be made. The need 
textbook was made available to Latin American medical students and at t 
same time became a valuable addition to the publisher's list. 

Reprinting of RTAC titles . Whether RTAC has acted as publisher of a nc 
commercial book or pamphlet in the public domain, or as a publisher's 
partner in producing a commercial title, the publication can be reprint 
after the initial order has been exhausted. RTAC has contracted with e 
Mexico City publisher to reprint all non-commercial RTAC publications 
which are no longer in print. The firm has issued its own catalog of 
these reprint titles, including hundreds of RTAC publications which hac 
not previously been available to the public. Commercial titles also cc 
tinue to be available through RTAC's book-buying program. 

Purchasing agent for books . USAIDs frequently require for their progrc 
commercially printed books that are not available from RTAC stocks. Tc 
meet these special needs RTAC acts as the purchasing agent on receipt c 
official authorization. Such purchases are made directly from publishe 
or from leading bookstores in Mexico City and Buenos Aires-. RTAC is 
authorized to buy books for USAIDs, for AID contractors, and for other 
Government agencies. Because it buys often and in quantity, book pur- 
chases are made at sizable discounts which are passed along to the USAI 
RTAC prepares and distributes bibliographies to inform the USAIDs of tl 
availability of Spanish-language books on specific subjects; and the r: 
library maintains a complete collection of publishers' catalogs. 

■ Books for universities . Foremost among its specific objectives, RTAC 
provides Latin American universities with translations of new U. S. te: 
books, with heavy emphasis on the basic sciences and engineering.* Abe 
50% of the RTAC budget is devoted to this effort, through which some II 
university level textbooks cire being distributed to textbook rental li- 
braries (see Chapter VI, Section A) and through cooperative bookstores 
campuses, in addition to regular, low— cost commercial sales. The shor' 
age of up-to-date textbooks is a major deterrent to the development of 
higher education in the region, which is characterized by enrollment i: 
creases of about 6% per anmam, textbooks priced beyond students' abili' 
to pay, and professors who continue to use putdated lecture notes. 

Audio-visual role . An increasingly important function of RTAC/Mexico 
the production of technical films in the Spanish language. Through 
mid-1968 nearly 1,000 different films had been translated into Spanish 



*This emphasis resulted in part from the 1966 study of the RTAC program wh 
showed that a disproportionate amount of RTAC resources were being devoted 
the reprinting for USAIDs of large quantities of ” how-to-do- it’* materials, 
the neglect of RTAC's primary role as a producer of new materials. 
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from their original English by Mexican commercial studios under RTAC 
auspices. The film program is funded from AID/W on a regional basis. 
Fifteen prints of each translated film usually are produced — ten are dis- 
tributed to USAIDs for their permanent collections, and five are filed in 
RTAC's film loan libraries at Mexico City and Buenos Aires, which are 
unique in Latin America. 

AV--ETV Demonstration Center . RTAC has established an Audio-Visual (AV) 
and Educational Television (ETV) Demonstration and Information Center at 
RTAC headquarters in Mexico. Its purpose is to provide a central clear- 
ing house of information directed toward the growth of ETV in the region 
for USAIDs and Latin American educators. The Center has ETV closed cir- 
cuit recording systems in operation. It plans to send mobile ETV and 
audio-visual demonstration units to selected countries. 

Special catalogs and publications . RTAC has cooperated in the publica- 
tion of several special book catalogs of immediate interest to Latin 
American educators. Among the publications is Texto B Univer si tar io s , 
published in cooperation with USIA and the Latin American publishinC/ 
community, and listing the most recent university texts available from 
leading publishers in Mexico City and Buenos Aires. RTAC also provides 
assistance in the design, production, and printing of special catalogs 
and studies. 

Newsletter . The RTAC Record , the Center's semi-monthly newsletter, re- 
ports to USAIDs on RTAC program developments, methods of using RTAC mate- 
rials, information on educational book programs, and lists of publica- 
tions and films proposed for production. 



B. CENTRAL AMERICAN TEXTBOOK DEVELOPMENT CENTER 



The Regional Textbook Program for Central America and Panama was begun 
in 1962 in response to the need for instructional materials in the elementary 
schools. The scarcity of such materials for children and teachers was one of 
the most serious of educational problems in the area — an estimated 80 % or 
more of the public school children in Central America were without textbooks. 

To put the Program in operation AID'S Regional Office for Central America 
and Panama (ROCAP) and the Organization of Central American States (ODECA) , 
representing Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Panama, concluded an agreement to develop and produce free textbooks for chil- 
dren in the six grades of public elementary schools. Under the agreement AID 
supports the Regional Textbook Program through the production and distribution 
of an priginal-grant cycle of books. 

Administration and Purposes . The Regional Textbook Center is administered 
in San Salvador, El Salvador, as an integral part of the Education Section of 
ODECA' s Educational and Cultural Affairs Department, under a Project Agreement 
betwwen ROCAP and ODECA. Its purposes are (a) to improve the educational 
opportunities of Central American children, (b) to contribute to solutions of 
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broader educational problems, and (c) to promote regionalism. Closely tied 
to the work of the Textbook Center are efforts to unify curricula and teach- 
ing methods in all six countries. ROCAP finances the operation of the Center. 

T extbook Production . Each book and teachers ' guide is prepared by a team 
of authors representing all six countries. Manuscripts have been prepared for 
reading, language, science, social studies, and arithmetic textbooks. In 1968 
about 30 Central American editors, technicians, and administrators at the Re- 
gional Textbook Center, aided by a U. S. consultant team, were assisting and 
directing the activities of a similar number of Central American authors dele- 
gated by theit respective ministries of education. Thus a core of writers 
and publications staff was being developed within the Program — one that hope- 
fully will form a nucleus of skilled personnel for an independent regional 
textbook publishing effort. 

As manuscripts are completed bid procedures are used to select a printer* 
in each country to prepare the copies necessary for use in that country. The 
employment of local commercial printers is designed to improve the quality and 
efficiency of Central American printing and to reduce the prices charged for 
books. As a result of the Program most printers have improved their equip- 
ment and become more competitive, thus making prices more favorable. ROCAP 
finances the pilot editions, and the USAIDs pay for the initial run of books 
in each country. After the initial run the plates are turned over to the host 
government, which is responsiible for any reprints. The reprinting is done by 
local coitimercial firms under contract, sometimes with additional USAID finan- 
cial assistance. 

Problems. The Program has encountered some problems. These have included 
(a) majcjr g^ps in individual country Ministry of Education budgeting, staff- 
ing, and long-range commitments to the Program; (b) inadequate orientation 
of teachers in the use of textbooks; and (c) failure of USAIDs to establish 
clear understandings with host governments concerning the responsibilities of 
each in carrying the Program forward. The latter problem has helped create a 
situation in which adequate piiblicity for the Program has been lacking, and 
as a result, parents, community leaders, and students have been less involved 
than they might have been. 

Accomplishments. However, in the first four years of the Program s opera 
tion over 8,000,000 copies of 14 textbooks were published for approximately 
1,300,000 children and their 58,000. teachers; and 190,000 copies of seven 
teachers' guides were printed. Approximately 11,500,000 textbooks are ex- 
pected to be in circulation when the eight-year Central American Textbook Pro- 
gram ends in 1970. By that time all pupils and teachers in all subjects 
taught in the public schools of the region should be supplied with free text- 
books . 

Other accomplishments of the Project have included (a) the development of 
a curriculum model that serves as a content guide for the textbooks written by 
the Center; (b) the provision of production advice to USAIDs, ODECA, minis- 



*There are no publishers as such in the Central American countries. The 
printers used in the Project sometimes double in the publishing business. 
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tries of education, and printers in the region, as well as to other nations 
of the hemisphere, including Bolivia, Ecuador, Brazil, and Jamaica; and (c) 
orientation courses on the use of textbooks for teachers and officials of 
various Latin American countries. 

Future Plans > The Ministers of Education of Central America and Panama 
at the Second Extraordinary Reunion of the Cultural and Educational Affairs 
Council of ODECA in January, 1967, recognized the value of the Program and ex- 
pressed the intention to carry it on after AID help terminates in 1970 by 
establishing a permanent Textbook Institute to become operative at that time. 
This change was anticipated in 1968 as part of the planning for the newly 
authorized Inter-American Regional Education Program. Functions of the new 
Institute will include textbook development, consultation, research, and other 
matters related to textbook procurement and use ixj the region. 



In 1941 USAID/Brazil developed and initiated a technical book program to 
support the publication of USAID project-oriented technical and scientific 
literature in Portuguese language editions. The intent was twofold: (1) to 

help close the book gap in Brazil in the technical and scientific areas, and 
(2) to stimulate the Brazilian piablishing industry, especially in the areas 
of secondary and university textbooks. By early 1967 over 200 titles had 
been published in Portuguese and more than 1,350,000 books had been made 
available to libraries, teachers, students, and institutions of that country. 
About 130 additional titles were in process at that time. The largest numbers 
of books included in the program were in the fields of business administra- 
tion, education, labor and industrial relations, social sciences, home eco- 
nomics, and public administration. 

Eventually it is planned to bring books now published under this program 
under the umbrella of the Brazilian National Textbook Program, an important 
effort described in detail in Chapter XII, Section A, of this manual. 



The Regional Technical Aids Center for Africa is a regional service or- 
ganization established by AID in 1962 to produce French language versions of 
U. S. technical documents, publications, and films for USAID use in Franco- 
phone Africa, and Airabic versions for North Africa and the Middle East. The 
French language materials also are distributed to South Vietnam and Laos to a 
limited extent. The African RTAC originally was established at Rabat, Morocco 
as a Bureau for Africd /regional project. However, when it became evident that 
local production facilities and translation services could not meet the vol— 
imie of requests, the operation was transferred to Paris where these special- 
ized services were readily accessible. 



C. BRAZILIAN TECHNICAL AIDS CENTER 



D, REGIONAL TECHNICAL AIDS CENTER/AFRICA 
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Functions- AID's original aim in supporting RTAC/Africa was to help break 
-th 0 language barrier which often hinders the U- S. international development 
effort in non-English speaking nations. Its main function, translation of 
U. S. technical publications and films into two of the principal languages 
used in Africa, has facilitated communication of ideas and techniques to host 
government officials and to the public. 

The RTAC performs the following services for USAIDs in over 20 cov.n ^ries 
in Francophone Africa, Southeast Asia, and the Middle East: (a) translating 

and publishing U. S. printed materials on technical subjects which can be 
used regionally; (b) translating French language documents for AID/W; (c) 
translating and dubbing U. S. educational films into French for regional dis- 
tribution; (d) maintaining a French-language educational film library for loan 
to USAIDs; (a) translating and reproducing host country printed materials 
{survey reports program documents , etc • ) for use elsewhere ; (f ) procuring 
French language reference books, pamphlets, and reports for USAIDs, and main- 
taining exchange of pxiblications with regional organizations such as OECD, 

FAO, IliO, UNESCO, and WHO; and (g) satisfying special printing and artwork 
requests from USAIDs in the region. 

Operation. As a publisher, RTAC/Africa has relied mainly upon the dissem- 
ination of U. S. technical information in a form and language intelligible to 
the audience concerned. Since French publishers concentrate on books for the 
formal educational system, RTAC's efforts have been centered on non-school, 
introductory— level "do— it— yourself ** pamphlets, particularly translations of 
U. S. Government technical pxiblications in fields such as agriculture, nutri- 
tion, community development, and family planning. RTAC*s most extensive 
series of books, "Techniques Americaines, " are straight translations rather 
than adaptations. Although they are largely culture-free, they generally re- 
flect conditions prevailing in the United States, and originally were ad- 
dressed to U. S. readers whose backgrounds and environment are different from 
those found in Africa- During its first years, RTAC/Africa was neither 
equipped nor authorized to adapt materials for the countries it served. This 
changed in 1966, with the inauguration of a series of Basic Adult Education 
books created for Africa. 

The RTAC/Africa has produced over 1,000,000 copies of some 200 publica- 
tions, and has dubbed into French about 400 titles of U. S. and European 
films, to augment the 3,400 films available for loan to USAIDs from the OECD 
library in Paris. RTAC also has supplied the USAIDs with technical materials 
from Paris-based international organizations. RTAC's staff generally has 
included an American director plus a half dozen or so locally hired personnel. 
About 50 personal services contractors handle specific transactions according 
to sxibject matter and complexity of material. 

Publications and films translated or dubbed by RTAC/Africa for general 
regional use are approved by AID/W. Suggestions for regional publications 
have originated from a wide variety of sources including USAIDs, Bureau for 
Africa technical staff, AID/Central Book unit officers, RTAC itself, and 
authors. USAIDs in the region receive infoannation on materials judged perti- 
nent to country problems by AID/W. If sufficient interest is expressed by 
USAIDs, RTAC produces and distributes the material. Special translations and 
reproductions be requested directly by a USAID mission, on an individual 
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service” basis. In those instances^ the total costs are charged to the Mis- 
sion’s allotment with RTAC. The costs of translations requested on a regional 
basis are shared by USAIDs, each being charged on a pro rata basis for the 
nxoriiber of copies ordered. 

Missions order materials according to country needs, and subsequently re- 
ceive, stock, and distribute RTAC publications. Distribution has been a 
matter of USAID discretion and has included government and private agencies, 
ministries, schools, chambers of commerce, labor unions, associations of manu- 
facturers, and others. All available channels in the host country are invited 
to cooperate in the distribution, including local ministries, USIS, the Peace 
Corps, and UIJ development agencies. However, distribution has been one of 
the program's greatest problems. 

Evaluation . No official systematic evaluation of the utilization of 
RTAC/Africa has ever been made, although a circular from AID/W asking for 
USAID comment brought forth favorable reports. In AID/W in 1968, there was 
a general feeling that RTAC/Africa could become more effective through an 
Africanized approach. At that time, the Bureau for Africa was investigating 
the possibility of moving the Center from Paris to an African location, where 
it might be able to work directly with an African regional orgamization to 
produce materials better adapted to African development needs. Dollar costs 
were also expected to be reduced by the move. RTAC/Africa continued at a 
limited funding level during FY 1969, while AID/W continued to explore co- 
sponsorship with an African regional organization. 



A UNESCO Reading Materials Project has been in operation for the South 
Asian region from Iran east to Thailand since 1956* At the outset the proj- 
ect concentrated on the production of reading materials for new literates, in 
recognition of the fact that illiteracy will not disappear without a constant 
supply of suitable follow-up literature. In time, however, the Project broad- 
ened to include research, study, and training in the preparation and produc- 
tion of reading materials; encouragement of authors and publishers; expansion 
of library and bibliographical services; development of professional associa- 
tions related to book production; distribution and use of reading materials; 
and related concerns. In 1958 responsibility for the program was delegated 
to the Regional Reading Materials Centre which was set up at Karachi in agree- 
ment with the Government of Pakistan. 

Activities . The Project is planned and operated in accordance vith estab- 
lished UNESCO procedures. In spite of modest levels of funding. Project ac- 
tivities have been extensive and varied as the following list shows: 

a. Regional seminars and/or workshops organized by UNESCO, which pays 
for experts' searvices and participant exx^enses. 

b. Financial and technical assistance to national seminar/workshops for 
ministries of education, book industry associations, and organiza- 



E. UNESCO REGIONAL READING MATERIALS CENTRB/KARACHI 
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tions • 

c* Book exhibitions, for which financial and technical assistance is 
provided. 

d. Overseas fellowships to enable authors, publishers, booksellers, and 
printers to obtain further training abroad - 

e. Provision of experts for surveys, seminar management, and training in 
book^related f ields , 

f. Prizes for winning authors in book contests. 

g. Financial assistance to help publishers produce low-cost books on 
important subjects in simple style in the key languages of the region. 
(UNESCO pays the authors’ and translators' fees, and purchases 500 
copies of each title for free distribution to libraries and adult 
education centers • ) 

h. Contracts with competent specialists for research and study of prob- 
lems related to reading interests, book distribution, etc. 

i. Assistance in expansion of library and bibliographical services. 

j. Establishment of National Book Centers (see Chapter XIII, Section E) . 

k. Publication of information bulletins for specialists, institutions, 
and libraries of South Asia. 



p, A PROJECTED SOUTHEAST ASIAN BOOK DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

The establishment of the Southeast Asian Ministers of Education Secretar- 
iat (SEAMES) in December, 1965# was an important step in enlisting the aid of 
countries of that region in exchanging educational ideas and methods of opera- 
tion. Among the projects considered by SEAMES in 1966 and 1967 was creation 
of a Southeast Asian Book Development Center. Preliminary discussions on the 
subject among member nations indicated a lack of general agreement on the 
nature and scope of such a center. Consequently action on the proposal was 
first deferred and then abandoned. 

AID’S Central Book unit, however, felt that the idea had merit for the 
following reasons: (1) sl regional book center could eliminate many of the 

time-consuming duplications and technical errors in book— related activity 
which have taken place in the area in the past; (2) it could serve as an 
energizing and coordinating point in the region to aid essentially bilateral 
book development and book use programs; and (3) it could marshal an appropri- 
ate combination of funding and technical assistance support from potential 
donor governments, private foundations, and multilateral organizations, which 
were already active in the region, but which had been going their own ways 
with little contact with others. 
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Therefore, in 1967 AID asked Wolf Management Services, a contractor which 
had conducted surveys of develoj^aental book needs and activities in the area 
(see Chapter X, Section A) to explore the regional center concept. The re- 
sulting recommendations were: 

1- Functions of a SEAMES book development center should be to (a) serve 
as a focal point for technical advisory services on educational book 
use, library development, and schoolbook industry development in the 
area? (b) serve as a coordinating body to increase the quantity, 
quality, and use of educational books through both regional and na- 
tional programs? and (c) arrange for contractual and production ser- 
vices on regionally funded book projects. 

2. Initial professional staff for the center should consist of five spe- 
cialists, one of whom would also serve as director: a textbook 

editor-educator, a book production-printing specialist, a book pub- 
lisher-distribution specialist, a library services planning special- 
ist, and a conference and workshop specialist. They would spend sub- 
stantial portions of time in various SEAMES countries advising on 
country program development, providing on-the-spot assistance, and 
helping establish regionwide programs and projects. Specific proj- 
ects should be carried out largely by outside contractors. 

3. Book programs and services of the SET^MES Southeast Asian Book Devel- 
opment Center could include: (a) a regional textbook development pro- 

gram, including a curriculum resources library? periodic conferences 
on curriculum, teaching methods, and educational materials? book in- 
dustry conferences? training for producers of educational books? and 
dissemination of textbook information to educators and publishers of 
the region? (b) continuing counsel by staff specialists to ministries 
of education? (c) stirveys and research studies? (d) Center-sponsored 
technical assistance to publishers and printers of schoolbooks? (e) 
assistance in writing of local manuscripts? (f) support for National 
Book Councils and instructional materials centers? and (g) partici- 
pant training grants. 

4. Library programs and services of the Center might concentrate on (a) 
library planning counsel, (b) support for a regional library associa- 
tion or council, (c) regional library research and experimentation, 

(d) consultant services, (e) surveys of library operation, (f) a dem- 
onstration library program, (g) development of bibliographic tools, 

(h) professional education for librarians , (i) a special center de- 

pository for scientific and technical materials and information, and 
(j) participant training grants. 



G . A PROPOSED CENTO REGIONAL BOOK DEVELOPMENT CENTER 



j^fter completion of the surveys of developmental book activities and needs 
in Central Treaty Organization countries sponsored by the AID Central Book 
unit, the AID contractor. The State University of New York, was asked to pre- 
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par*© 3 r©cominend.ations for a c©nt©r that could, coordinate and f acilitat© th© 
hook d©v©lopm©nt activiti©s among CENTO meinh©r countri©s* Its r©coinin,©nda“- 
tions includ©d: 

!• Staff should includ© a Coordinator s©rving as chi©f administrator for 
book d©velopm©nt and as liaison b©tw©©n CENTO* s Economic Coramitt©er 
th© sponsoring ©ntity^ and th© dir©ctors of the National Book Com- 
mittees of the three member countries; and four Deputy Coordinators 
responsible respectively for publishing, libraries, material resources 
and printing, and importing and distribution. The Deputies would be 
responsible for Regional Center activities ih their areas of special- 
ization, and would work with counterparts in the CENTO nations in 
stimulating coordinated regional efforts and national programs of 
book development. Each CENTO country would select a local group re- 
sponsible for coordinating Center activities within the country. 

2. CENTO Regional Book Development Center activities might include the 

following for each of the four areas of specialization (publishing, 
libraries, material resources and printing, and importing and dis- 
tribution) : (a) sponsoring workshops , seminars , and technical assis- 

tance projects; (b) helping to organize regional trade and profession- 
al associations; (c) encouraging regional research centers; (d) de- 
veloping book-related courses at institutions of higher education? 

(e) sponsoring regional in-service training programs; (f) sponsoring 
fellowships abroad for individuals and groups? (g) investigating ways 
of reducing book costs through technological improvement, better or- 
ganization and management, and cooperative multi-country ventures; (h) 
developing pilot demonstration projects; (i) offering clearing house 
information services; and (j) exploring other ways to :mprove pro- 
fessional practices in the book industry and in libraries , 

3, The Book Development Center project effort should begin with four 
planning conferences, one for each area of specialization. The work- 
ing parties, consisting of specialists from the CENTO member coun- 
tries, would receive orientation on the Center *s structure and func- 
tion; determine priority needs; formulate long-range plans for train- 
ing, educational prpgrams, a clearing house of information, trade and 
professional associations, and research; set specific plans and re- 
sponsibilities for first steps; and establish lines of communication. 
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CHAPTER XII 



TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 



Chapter I pointed out that the shox“tage of textbooks in most developing 
countries is one of their most serious book problems in general/ and of 
their educational systems in particular. The problem varies in intensity 
from one country to another/ and often even between regions and types of 
schools wxthin a country. But the shortage at the elementary and secondary 
levels is so widespread that it is of national concern to most countries of 
the developing world. The lack of such textbooks is serious in itself/ but 
the lack also handicaps classroom teaching/ inhibits curriculum development/ 
and limits the students’ access to the ever-growing range of modern knowledge. 

At the university level/ the problem is somewhat special. Book access- 
ibility for the student often is impeded by high prices/ by limitations of 
university libraries and of bookstores/ and by the scarcity of local language 
translations of important works from abroad. 



USAID Missions hav*e engaged in curriculum and textbook development activ- 
ities in support of joint mission/host government educational projects and 
programs. By 1968 tangible resulv^^ had been achieved from many of these 
activities. For example / Afghanistan and Chile were in the initial planning 
stages of potentially large-scale programs. Others/ such as Bolivia/ Ecuador/ 
and Paraguay/ were engaged in smaller but ongoing projects to produce quan- 
tities of elementary school textbooks. 



This chapter reviews the origins/ dimensions/ characteristics/ progress 
problems/ and in some cases lessons to be learned from six of the more sig- 
nificant of the recent AID-assisted textbook development programs/ and a 
unique Korean program: 

A. The National Textbook PrograJH of Brazil. 

B. The Philippines/U. S. Textbook Production Project. 

C. The VJetnam/U. S. Instructional Materials Project. 

D. The Thai/USOM Rural Education Textbook Program. 

E. The Lao/U, S. Elementary School Materials Production Project. 

F. The Entebbe Mathematics Curriculum Development Project in Africa. 

G. The Korean Textbook Development Program/ which differs from the 
others in that it is an /almost wholly indigenous effort. 
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A. NATIONAL TEXTBOOK PROGRAM OF BRAZIL 



Planning , In 1965 in an effort to solve the textbook gap and related 
problems# the Government of Brazil established the Executive Group for the 
Book Industry under the chairmanship of the Ministry of Education and charged 
it with responsibility for evaluating the problems and developing recommenda- 
tions for the solution. During the following 18 months study groups of edu- 
cators# authors, librarians, publishers, printers, booksellers, and distrib- 
utors developed the framework of a three-year program to alleviate the situa- 
tion. 

The program plan outlined three prime requirements: (1) Government of 

Brazil support, backed by a commitment to budget sufficient funds to imple- 
ment the program; (b) establishment of an effective administrative mechanism 
to coordinate the efforts of the Ministry of Education and the publishing 
industry in developing, producing, distributing, and using textbooks as tools 
for national development; and (c) a program designed to improve technical 
competence in publishing and in teacher education, the latter with special 
emphasis on use of textbooks in classroom teaching. 

In both planning and operation of the program assistance has been given 
by various consultants, including a USAID textbook publishing adviser, and 
short-term U. S. book and library consultants who have conducted studies 
and seminars, and organized v^orking groups. Plans also provide for the 
full-time services of a USAID-funded management consultant to assist in 
the organization of -f he teacher training program. 

Purpose . The National Textbook Program has as its primary aim providing 
sufficient textbooks to provide copies for all students from elementary’ and 
secondary school pupils through university level. The elementary and second- 
ary school pupils have the use of textbooks on a loan basis; the university 
students purchase theirs at low, subsidized prices. 

implementation. In October, 1966, by presidential decree the Commission 
for Textbooks and Technical Books (COL TED) was established under the Minis- 
try of Education and Culture for the purpose of "stimulating, giving guid- 
ance, coordinating and implementing the activities of the Ministry .. .rele- 
vant to the production, publishing, upgrading and distribution of textbooks 
and technical books." COLTED, the supervising agency of the Brazilian 
National Textbook Program, has 12 commissioners who represent top officials 
of the Ministry of Education, related institutes, the National Book Insti- 
tute, and the National Piablishers Association. The USAID/Textbook Publish- 
ing Adviser is an ex-officio member of COLTED and works closely with its 
members and committees. 

The program was launched on a nationwide basis in May, 1967, through 
a "Week of Studies" in which supervisors, teachers, authors, publishers, 
booksellers, librarians, educators, and government officials made recommen- 
dations concerning the selection, production, and distribution of books. A 
particularly intensive effort was made to involve the teachers in the field 
in actual title selection, so that they would feel a part of the program 
from the very beginning. 
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Operation , By the end of 1968, the first phase of the COLTED program 
had been completed. It consisted of the distribution of 23,500 develop- 
mental library kits, comprising a total of about 9/000,000 books. The kits 
were distributed to all elementary and secondary grade levels, with three- 
quarters going to the elementary schools- Each kit was packed in a box 
which, when opened, could be used as a small school library- The box con- 
tained textbooks, teacher-training books, and supplementary reading and 
reference books- The evaluations of the books jby the classroom teachers 
were the basis for the guidelines for development of the second part of. 
the program, the distribution of textbooks to individual students - 

Unfortunately because of inflation the money provided in the original 
loan agreement between USAID and the Brazilian Government proved insuffi- 
cient to carry cut the original purpose of the second phase, which was to 
supply every pupil in every elementary and secondaay school with a book 
for each subject- Instead, COLTED had to transform it into a pilot pro- 
ject phase in which the distribution of the free text books was limited 
to pupils in the state capital cities. The pilot project involved 5,000,000 
textbooks and covered about 26% of the country's enrollment. The experience 

gained will be used in the program's final phase continuation of textbook 

distribution until all pupils have them. 

The Brazilian book piablishing organizations work closely with COLTED 
to help insure equitable distribution of business to qualified and in^ -- 
ested piiblishers. The publishers' associations also provide technical ad- 
vice in setting up university bookstores for sale of textbooks, help to 
develop school libraries, and coordinate requests for the scheduling of 
technical consultants provided through USAID - 

According to the project's plan of distribution, university level text- 
books go directly from the publishers to universities and to individual 
faculties for sale through university branch bookstores at special low 
prices. Multiple copies also are sent to university libraries for students 
who cannot afford even low-cost textbooks. At the elementary and secondary 
school levels books are distributed through existing Ministry of Education 
channels, but COLTED contacts book distributors as needed. The Ministry of 
Education is establishing a Technical Processing Center where the books for 
loan to students are to be classified and cataloged before being sent to 
school libraries. The Center will also offer short courses for training 
elementary school teachers who are to be in charge of the school libraries. 

Activities . Program activities have included: (a) development of ex- 

perimental library kits for universities and elementary and secondaay schools 
so teachers and professors can mcdce selections for larger runs; (b) a con- 
tract for distribution of books was negotiated by COLTED with a leading 
Brazilian book distributor; (c) short-term consultants have conducted sem- 
inars and studies in ’the fields of preparation and editing of textbooks, 
book distribution, library development, and related areas; (d) planning is 
underway for widespread training of teachers in the effective use of text- 
books in the cl ass room-- this program is considered to be of special import- 
ance to insure that books are used, and Ce) USAID is arranging participant 
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training pirogirains in tlie United States in book distribution# library sci^ 
and publishing organization and management. 

Financing. Although the project is operated by Brazilians# it has re 
ceived substantial financial and technical support from USAID. Much of 1 
program cost was financed initially through Brazilian—owned counterpart i 
derived from a 1966 USAID program loan. In January# 1967# a Project Agrc 
ment was signed among the Ministry of Education# the National Publishers 
Association# and USAID authorizing the release of 15#000#000 new cruzeirc 
from counterpart f\inds to fund the first phase of the National Textbook 1 
gram. Additional counterpart funds as well as Government of Brazil budgi 
funds also are programmed. 

Outcomes. The primary goal of providing textbooks has been achieved 
but in addition by-products of this objective# which in themselves are ii 
portant program goals# are expected to include; (a) strengthening the i 
stitutional capacity of the Brazilian national and state educational sys 
to the point where textbooks at all levels can continue to be provided i 
definitely; (b) strengthening and expanding a self-supporting# economica 
sound# private book— publishing industry in Brazil# (c) encouraging the 
ing, illustration# and publication of Portuguese language educational ma 
ials; (d) improving the textbook distribution system; (e) substantially 
panding the number of school and university libraries and bookstores# th 
which books generally can become increasingly available under the progra 
and (f) improving the ability of Brazilian teachers to make effective cl 
room use of the textbooks and other educational materials to be made ava 
able under the program. 

Assuming the success of the program# Brazil will be among the first 
large developing nations to have made textbooks available to all student 
in all grades for all courses. The program is therefore important as a 
pilot project for other countries* The National Textbook Program is# he 
ever# far more than one to pxablish and distribute textbooks. It is a ne 
pattern of education involving various interrelated elements; (a) a 
teacher education program in textbook utilization; (b) a textbook publis 
ing improvement program; (c) a teacher's edition and teacher's manual d€ 
opment program for textbooks without such teaching aids; (d) a teacher- 
training program in developing guidelines and procedures for selecting t 
books; (e) a curriculum coordination and development program; (f) a libr 
development program; (g) a manuscript development program for fields of 
study in which textbooks are not available; and (h) a distribution netwc 
that will make textbooks available to all students. 



B. THE PHILIPPINES/U. S. TEXTBOOK PRODUCTION PROJECT 



By the end of the 1950s# with rapidly rising school enrollments and 
mal Philippine Government funds available for textbooks# there was only 
tattered book for each seven pupils in the elementary and secondary schc 
Studies by the Philippine Bureau of Piablic Schools and USAID/Philippine: 
to the conclusion that a massive project had to be created to provide tl 
quired books. The resulting project# the Philippines/U. S. Textbook Pri 
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duction Project, was a seven-year (1961-1968) joint effort of the Bureau of 
Public Schools, the Philippine National Economic Council, and USAID. 

Objective , The goal of the project was production of 26,000,000 text- 
books, about 80% of the basic need, to relieve the acute shortage and to 
provide textbooks for each child in the country’s public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Financing . The textbooks were produced under a shared program in which 
USAID provided paper, book cover materials, and a book production adviser; 
and the Philippine Government provided for the preparation and selection of 
texts, contracted with private and public publishers and printers, and con- 
tracted for the distribution of the paper and books. The overall U- S- 
dollar contribution was set at $4,400,000. The Philippine contribution was 
set at the equivalent of $16,750,000, from funds provided primarily by the 
Bureau of Piablic Schools and the National Economic Council, supplemented by 
local currency generated from the sale of P. L. 480 agricultural products. 

Textbook Production . Every public school textbook published in the 
Philippines during the program period was a product of the Textbook Produc- 
tion Project. The books were the output of three main sources: (a) the 

private Philippine publishing industry produced about two— thirds of the books, 
an average of 3,000,000 per year; (b) the USIA Regional Service Center at 
Manila published one-quarter of the total; and (c) the remainder, mostly 
the small vernacular readers for Grades 1 and 2, were published by the 
Philippine Department of Education’s Bureau of Printing. Philippine law 
provides that all Giovernment printing must be done by the Bureau of Printing, 
but because of the magnitude of the Textbook Project and the need to complete 
it in a given time, special permission was arranged to use private publishers. 
With the majority of production thus coming from the private publishing sec- 
tor, USAID considered that one of the subtargets of the project, expansion 
of the local industry, had been substantially achieved. 

About 40% of the 87 titles used in the project were new books, and the 
others reprints. In the relatively few instances when U. S. books were used, 
they had to be adapted and revised to meet Philippine conditions. Th^s nine 
titles for the first two grades were published in each of the vernacular 
languages used in the Philippines; the remainder were in English. 

The books were written by the Textbook Writing Section of the Bureau of 
Public Schools or by private authors and publishers. Bureau authors had 
received training from USAID textbook and instructional materials special- 
ists, and selected Bureau writers had studied in the United States under 
the participant training program of USAID. Officials at the Bureau main- 
tained that staff authors were better trained than those who wrote the 
privately published books. Bureau authors had formerly had a monopoly on 
the writing of reading and language books, but the practice was ended during 
the years of the Textbook Production Project, and since then they have com- 
peted against the private publishers in those fields. The textbooks for 
Grades 3 and higher were hard-cover, case-bound, cloth-backed, relatively 
expensive volircties, expected to last a minimum of five years. They usually 
were printed by photo-offset, and many used four-color illustrations. Be- 
fore the Project most locally-produced textbooks had been inexpensive paper- 
backs. 
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Distribution ^ Allocation of books to the public schools reportedly was 
computed on a pro-rata basis# depending upon the size of enrollment* Brok- 
ers took over the crates of books from the printers, and following schedules 
established by the Bureau of Public Schools shipped the volumes by truck, 
railway, or vessel to the provincial divisions, which then assiamed respons- 
ibility for delivery to individual schools. 

Results . The objective of producing 26,000,000 textbooks was achieved, 
and the project thereby had a major impact upon Philippine education and 
upon the local book industry. For the first time there was mass production 
of textbooks for public schools, which rarely had had books previously. 

New printing plants were estciblished and existing ones modernized. New 
jobs were created in the Philippine book industry, and there was marked up- 
grading in the physical quality of locally-produced books. 

But the project was not a cure-all. The original objective of 26,000,000 
books fell far short of the rapidly expanding need; and replacements and re- 
visions meant that perhaps 9,000,000 more books would have to be produced 
after the project's end. The Philippine Government, faced with severely 
limited funds, found itself in a rapidly worsening situation as the USAID 
supported project came to a conclusion. Its financial plight was compounded 
by the fact that the physically upgraded, costly elementary textbooks, ac- 
counting for three-quarters of those produced, were given free to the stu- 
dents instead of being sold or rented as had been the prior practice. 

Thus at the close of the project the Philippine Government was faced 
with unhappy alternatives: (a) finding more money for textbooks, (b) pro- 

ducing them less expensively through physical downgrading, or (c) selling 
or renting the books. Some funds were diverted for the purpose, textbook 
rental and special school-tax plans were considered, and the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Schools decided to revert to paperbacks. But the situation continued 
deteriorating at the end of the project and the eventual goal of one book 
per student per course appears less and less likely. 



C. REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM/U. S. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS PROJECT 



The textbook and audio-visual effort for Vietnam's elementary and second- 
ary schools has been centered in a large-scal^v , joint USAID/Ministry of Ed- 
ucation Instructional Materials Project. Th^ program, begun in 1967, was 
greatly enlarged and accelerated into a comprehensive elementary level 
effort in 1964, and expanded to provide materials at the secondary level in 
1966. 

The situation and the objectives were similar in many respects to those 
of the Brazilian and Philippine programs reviewed in Sections A and B above. 
The unique feature of the Vietnamese Program is the key role accorded to the 
Instructional Materials Center, an element of the Vietnamese Ministry of Edu- 
cation especially designed for the creation, production, and demonstration 
of educational materials, and offering training in their effective use. 
j Further details concerning the Instructional Materials Center are found in 
I Chapter XIII, Section C. 
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When the Instructional Materials Project got under way^ elementary school 
textbooks were not only scarce but were notable for their inaccuracy , peda^ 
gogic and scientific unreliability f and failure to develop curriculum con- 
tent adequately* Thus the elementary level became a major target of the 
project. 

Writing Cominittees . The effort began wirh a lAulti— faceted approach that 
invoXved hundreds of Vietnamese educators and the entire USAID Education 
Division. At the outset it became apparent that considerable work was re- 
quired to establish a basic grade level vocabulary, and a study made to de- 
velop appropriate word lists for the various grades. Concurrently a writ- 
ing committee was established for each textbook. Each was composed of Viet- 
namese author— educators f an illustrator, a USAID/Education textbook techni- 
cian f a USAID/Education siobject specialist, a USAID Vietnamese editor, an 
Educational Materials Center editor/ and a USAID/University Contract siab- 
ject or curriculum specialist. There was a problem in recruiting qualified 
personnel for the committees. 

Use of the committee system of writing was new to Vietnam/ where only 
individual authorship of textbooks had been known. The committee system had 
both disadvantages and advantages. The process was undeniably slower than 
if the books had been individually authored/ and there was a feeling in 
some quarters that the work of the committees was geared to the pace of 
their js lowest and least perceptive members. On the other hand/ the divers- 
ity and wide scope of experience of the participating members resulted in 
books that were more comprehensive and better written than those Vietnam 
had known previously. And the committee system helped to develop many qual- 
ified textbook authors. 



An early difficulty— —the slowness of tliv*^ Ministry of Education in re- 
viewing and approving manuscripts — was solved by adding to each committee 
an inspector of the Directorate of Elementary Education/ whose active 
participation in the work of the writing groups made possible on-tlie— spot 
approval of concepts and ideL.s in lieu of the informal review ut the Minis- 
try. Much additional time was lost in linguistic disagreement between 
Vietnamese from the northern and southern regions of the country. 

The manuscripts prepared by the committees were checked for accuracy of 
content, illustrations, and cultural content, and the lessons were tried 
out in the Demonstration Schoc of the Saigon Normal School and the Faculty 
of Pedagogy. 

Production . The project textbooks are paperbacks with wire stapling and 
usually with a plasticized cover to make them longer- las ting. They are 
printed on USAID-supplied offset paper, are generally multicolored, and 
are expected to last three or four years. By the end of 1967 13,500,^00 
copies of 35 titles of graded elementary textbooks for students and 10 
teachers* guides covering 10 siabject— matter areas had been prepared and 
printed. The selectibn of secondary textbook titles was under way; four 
such titles had been revised and were in production, and eight others were 
being prepared for printing. In other facets of the program, five teachers 
guides covering 150 educational radio programs had been prepared# 150 Eng- 
lish-language textbook titles had been shipped to secondary schools and out- 
of-school teaching groups throughout Vietnam, and a wide variety of educa- 
nal radio programs were being broadcast. 
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USAID financed most of the printing, 41% of which was done in the Philip- 
pines by the USIA Regional Service Center in Manila, 25% and 7% by private 
printers in Hong Kong and the Repiiblic of Korea, respectively (after inter- 
national competitive bidding), and 8% in Vietnam* The remaining 19%, 2,400,000 
voltimes in all, were printed without charge by Australia, Taiwan, and Canada. 

Distribution . The books are available on a loan basis to students of 
the ptiblic, Si^mi-ptiblic, and private schools. They are shipped to the Pro- 
vincial Education Chiefs for distribution to the schools, and students return 
them at the end of the academic year. Distribution of the project textbooks 
has been a recurrent problem. At times hxmdreds of thousands of copies re- 
mained for long periods of time in the holds of ships awaiting discharge at 
the Port of Saigon. In a Vietnam at war, with the enemy in control of large 
sections of the country and often able to interdict roads, distribution of 
the books outside of the Saigon area frequently presented serious problems. 

The textbooks normally were distributed to the provincial capitals by air, 
and were brought to coastal towns by the navy. But getting them from the 
provincial capitals into tlie inland towns and the hamlets required ingenuity. 

Problems in Textbook Use . Because of the urgent nature of the program, 
speed of textbook creation and production was a key factor in all considera- 
tions. First priority thus was given to the subjects considered most im- 
portant-health, history, and arithmetic — and these were printed in the 
order of grade level. The resulting incompleteness of the sets provided 
a ready excuse for not using the books if the teachers were not convinced 
of the need of textbooks, or were fearful of using the American-sponsored 
products. Because of teacher reluctance to depart from their traditional 
old-style teaching notes, great effort was made to provide for teacher edu- 
cation in the use and advantages of textbooks as instructional tools. Re- 
lated difficulties arose because the production of teachers* guides often 
lagged far behind that of student editions; and with the great scarcity of 
qualified teachers, the guides were more important than ever. 



D. THAI/USOM RURAL EDUCATION TEXTBOOK AND TEACHING MATERIALS PROGRAM 



The Rural Education Textbook Program was begun in 1963 to produce 
2,500,000 elementary school textbooks for free distribution to rural 
schools in the 18 most underdeveloped and impoverished provinces of Thai- 
land with the most critical need for textbooks. The textbooks consisted 
primarily of readers and arithmetic titles for Grades 1 through 4, and 
lesser numbers of Thai language and literature, mathematics, science, 
social studies , and English language textbooks for Grades 5 through 7 . 
Teachers * editions for the readers and the arithmetic titles also were 
produced. 

The Thai Ministry of Education developed and/or selected titles to be 
used; and the Royal Thai Government paid the author royalties and the 
printing and distribution costs for books. USOM/Thailand played a role 
similar to that of USAID/Philippines in the Textbook Production Project 
(see Section B above), provided the paper# cover. stock, and other book- 
related commodities, and the services of a book production technician. 
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Toward the close of the program the Ministry of Education gave consider- 
able attention to the question of the free textbook plan for elementary 
schools of the entire country. At that time books generally were purchased 
by students in Thai public schools outside of the 18 underdeveloped provinces. 
Ministry of Education officials were aware of the financial problems that the 
Philippine GovernFient had encountered when large-scale AID support for the 
free textbook project in that country terminated , and they were concerned 
about Thailand's cibility to finance the project alone. They were arlso 
aware that once textbooks have been distributed free of charge, it is some- 
times politically impossible r and alv^ays politically embarrassing, subse- 
quently to ask parents to pay even a nominal siara for books — an important 
fact that donor agencies should also note. The result of this considera- 
tion was a May, 1966, Caibinet announcement formally stating the Government's 
policy to provide free elementary school textbooks "within the limits im- 
posed by available funds." 



E. LAO/U. S. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATERIAIjS PRODUCTION PROJECT 



A 1964 educational materials survey by USAID of the small Kixigdom of 
Laos (population 2,300,000) revealed a general absence in that nation's 
elementary schools of textbooks in the Lao language, and of teachers' 
guides, libraries, and instructioiial materials in general. In the absence 
of textbooks teachers copied lessons on the blackboard from their often 
long-used notebooks, so that pupils could in turn copy the material into 
their notebooks. With insufficient blackboards and overcrowded classrooms 
the instructional process was as tedious as it was non-productive. As a 
result of the survey USAID, with the cooperation of the Lao Ministry of 
Education, developed a project to support elementary education. Secondary 
and vocational elements were added at a later date. 

Ob j ectives . Project objectives included: (a) providing 2,500,000 

paperback copies of 75 textbooks, one for each public elementary school 
subject in Grades 1 through 6, all to be distributed free; (b) providing 
teachers' guides to accompany classroom textbooks; (c) providing each 
classroom with a modest amount of supplementary material, such as maps, 
charts, and pictures; (d) developing training programs for writers and 
materials development personnel; and (e) providing a resource and refer- 
ence library for textbook writers at the Materials Production Center of the 
Ministry of Education. 

Textbook Preparation . Former primary school inspectors were hired to 
translate and/or adapt the books from French, the language used by the 
educated elite. In view of the urgently felt need for speed, no prelimin- 
ary scope and sequence work was done, nor were word-count studies under- 
taken. USAID education advisers wrote the teachers' guides. 

Financing . USAID's contribution included salaries for most of the 
Materials Production Staff writing or translating the books and for U. S. 
advisers, as well as the cost of' paper and printing. 
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Production * Because of the lack of facilities within Laos, the USIA 
Regional Center in Manila agreed to print most of the books, and camera- 
ready copy was transmitted there on a regular basis. Under an urgent and 
hixrried program of book development and production, tlie first project text- 
books began to reach the Lao elementary schools by the end of 1964. The 
paperback textbooks, offset printed on wood*-free paper, had a life expectancy 
of three years. They were loaned to the pupils, who generally took good care 
of them and returned them at the end of the school term for subsequent re- 
use. To compensate for loss and damage, and also to take care of increasing 
enrollments, the student editions vjere overprinted by 25% or more. 

Outcomes . The textbooks were taken home by pupils, who were given home- 
work assignments. Presence of the books in homes had two striking side ef- 
fects: (a) they had a positive effect on parental attitudes toward learning 

and reading; and (b) for the first time many pcirents were able to browse 
through colorful, easy-to-read books at home and learn such things as the 
importance of mosquito netting and soap from the hygiene book and something 
of their country from the history and geography textbooks. Also, the text- 
books pointed up the almost total lack of reading materials outside of the 
school. 

Problems of Project Termination . During FY 1968 USAID began to transfer 
its attention to the development of textbooks for Lao secondary and teacher- 
training students, and because of funding limitations began phasing out of 
the elementary level program at about the time that the first replacement 
textbooks were needed. The replacements had been scheduled to be printed 
in Laos, but the local book industry still lacked the necessary capability, 
and the Ministry of Education lacked the money to pay for reprinting them 
locally, even should such capability miraculously be developed. USAID 
priorities required both dollar and counterpart funds to be allocated else- 
where, and an impasse resulted as the elementary school textbooks wore out. 

The Ministry of Education and USAID therefore began to consider various 
subsidized sale formats, under which parents eventually would pay a portion 
or all of the book costs- Discussion centered on the advisability of in- 
stituting a special school fee to include textbooks. A further point of 
discussion was v»hether the textbooks were pedagogically worth reprinting 
unless they were first revised. As noted above, the original titles had 
been hurriedly written or translated from the French by unskilled ex-edu- 
cators and without much advance prepar"^ tion. 



F. ENTEBBE MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN AFRICA 



The Entebbe Project has been supported by AID since 1962, and it is 
anticipated that continued support from central research funds will be re- 
quired through FY 1971. Contractor for the Project is the Education De- 
velopment Center, Inc. (formerly Educational Services, Inc.), whose African 
Mathematics Program serves as a central mechanism for using leading mathe- 
maticians and educators in the project. Countries participating in the pro- 
ject are Ethiopia, Ghana, Kenya, Liberia, Malawi, Sierra Leone, Tanzania, 
Uganda, and Zambia. 
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Objectives cuad ratiotiale * The aim of the Entebbe project is to demon- 
strate the feasibility and provide the means for developing new curricula 
in modern mathematics appropriate to the English-speaking countries of 
tropical Africa. The effort is aimed at ultimately raising the standard of 
elementary and secondary school mathematics instruction by introducing the 
new problem-solving approaches which are radically changing mathematics 
teaching in many of the developed nations. 

The teaching of mathematics at the elementary and secondary school 
levels in the ten participating countries occupies about one-fourth of 
total class time. Typically instruction has been based on rote memoriza- 
tion/ with little opportunity to develop mathematical understanding or 
problem-solving skills Justification for the project has been that (a) a 
sound grasp of mathematics for sizeable portions of the population is essen- 
tial if the ten countries are to use technology for modernization; (b) the 
current traditional mathematics curriculum is deemed inadequate by all 
African nations; and (c) a new mathematics curriculum development program, 
involving Africans from the start, should produce superior instruction in 
the subject and also demonstrate an effective process whereby reforms in 
other sTobjects could be effected. 

Textbook Writing . The writing of new textbooks and teachers* guides is 
the core activity of the Entebbe Project. This writing has been done at 
summer workshops , at each of which about 15 American mathematicians and edu- 
cators have worked with about 30 of their African counterparts in formulating 
educational strategies and in preparing draft textbooks and guides. Although 
mathematics is much more culture-free than most school sixbjects, it is worthy 
of note that deliberate effort is made to relate the Entebbe texts to the 
children* s environment. 

At this early stage in the development of modern school mathematics, 
the textbooks have been designed to be source books for teachers. Conditions 
are so fluid that it has seemed unrealistic for the contractor to try to pro- 
duce permanent textbooks on the first attempt. Thus the Entebbe Project has 
provided for comments ■ and criticisms from teachers using the materials, and 
tha textbooks are expected to be revised in the light of experience gained 
in teaching the materials. In the absence of the time pressures common to 
most textbook development projects covered in this chapter, there is much 
testing in the Entebbe Project. Typically each workshop produces the mater- 
ial required for one grade of elementary school and one grade of secondary 
school, as well as a volume for use in teacher training and a series of tests 
based on the new material. The material is then printed and tried out in 
schools in each of the participating African countries, and information is 
collected for future revisions. 

The new materials are considered to be (a) of high quality both mathe- 
matically and pedagogically, (b) a useful prototype for use in a variety of 
African cultures, and (c) linked with the growth of indigenous competence 
in each country to teWt, modify, and use the new curricula. By the close 
of 1967 student editions and teachers* guides had been produced for Grades 
1 through 6, for a full secondary level course leading to the Ordinary 
level School Leaving Examination. 
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Teacher Training , The Education Development Center trains groups of 
teachers in each country to conduct the classroom trials, primarily through 
two-week, in-service institutes- An additional type of training began in 
1966, when teams of trainers of elementary mathematics teachers, mathema- 
tics supervisors in education ministries, and university mathematicians from 
each country were assembled in an "ABC institute” to begin two years of work 
together in supervising the experiment and planning its " '^cal implementation. 
This effort received Ford Foundation support - 

Evaluation and Next Steps - In 1966 AID was asked to evaluate the Entebbe 
Project in the 10 countries- On the basis of this and subsequent reviews 
AID/W feels that the project is generally well conceived and that within its 
framework as a research, development, and demonstration project it is pro- 
ceeding well- The primary area of xincertainty is that of developing mecha- 
nisms to assure effective use of its products- In 1967 and 1968, in addi- 
tion to completing the basic writing tasks, greater emphasis was placed on 
planning for wide-scale adoption of the program, and on planning and carry- 
ing out evaluations to assist countries as they develop their implementa- 
tions programs . 



G. KOREAN TEXTBOOK PRODUCTION PROGRAM 

FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Unlike earlier sections of this chapter, this final section on textbook 
programs takes up an indigenous activity, the Republic of Korea Textbook 
Production Program, which has developed the ability to produce tremendous 
numbers of books for its elementary and secondary school pupils with only 
modest and occasional help from foreign donor agencies. The successes and 
problems of the Korean program are pertinent to both other governments and 
donors interested in textbook development. 

Kinds of Books . There are two kinds of elementary and secondary school 
textbooks in the Republic of K rea, "national" and "authorized" textbooks. 
National textbooks include all elementary school texts of which over 
50,000,000 are produced annually, and a few secondary level texts in Korean 
language, civics, and certain vocational fields, of which about 2,500,000 
are printed annually. National textbooks are developed by committees of 
the Textbook Compilation Bureau of the Korean Ministry of Education, which 
holds the copyrights. They are printed by the semi-governmental National 
Textbook Company, usually in its own printing plant. Authorized textbooks 
are designed for the Middle and high schools and are produced at the rate 
of about 7,500,000 arinually. They are written by individual authors for 
private publishers oh the basis of uniform syllabi prescribed by the Minis- 
try. The prices of /both kinds of textbooks are set by the Ministry, and 
the books are sold .to tl^e pupils. 



Elementary Textbooks 

Use of the textbooks . There is no question that Korean pupils have and 
use textbooks. Elementary school students use 82 during their six-year 
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course of study^ almost 13 per year — in five of their courses taey use two 
books a year, one for each semester. Two reasons are given by educational 
authorities for the single semester book: (a) it is pedagogically stimulat- 

ing for students to receive a new book twice a year, and (b) most books are 
too fragile to last an entire school year. More than 46,000,000 elementary 
school textbooks were produced in 1965 — an average of 9 1/2 new books for 
each of the 4,900,000 enrolled children that year. That books-per- student 
figure is typical of similar averages for recent years, for in Korea ele- 
mentary textbooks usually are used only for a single year and tl,'>n discarded. 
Except for the fact that approximately 20% of the textbooks are used for a 
second year by indigent students, the average would be 12 per student per 
year. About the same percentage of secondary textbooks are reused. 

Quality and life of the textbooks . National elementary school textbooks 
are physically of poor quality- An atlas and a few books that are used for 
the entire school year are printed on offset paper, but others are printed 
on newsprint and have flimsy bindings and covers. They are, however, ex- 
tensively illustrated. Some have only black and white illustrations, but 
many are illustrated in four colors - 

Korea and Pakistan are tlie only countries that have an official one-year 
pattern of textbook use. In most countries paperbook elementary textbooks 
last for two or three years. In view of that fact, the reuse of 20% of Korean 
elementary textbooks for a second time, and the overload placed on printing 
and distribution facilities by the annual textbook ** rushes,” the AID/W- 
sponsored developmental book survey team visiting Korea in 1^66 recommended 
that (a) textbooks be upgraded by printing them on offset paper and plasti- 
cizing the covers, and (b) the resulting texts be used on a rental basis 
for a minimum of two yeairs- Korea was producing just such upgraded text- 
books at that very time for the Vietnamese/U. S- Instruction Materials Pro- 
ject, where under tropical conditions they were expected to have a three- 
year use. While the cost per textbook would rise about 50%, chiefly because 
of higher paper costs, the two-year cycle would actually decrease student 
costs by 20%. 

Book prices . The books are sold at low subsidized prices. In 1965 they 
averaged about $0.05 per copy. For each of the first three years of element- 
ally school a complete set of textbooks cost axi average of $0.63, while sets 
for each of the final three years averaged about $1.00. Textbook costs in 
KorcA are low compared with other educational expenses paid by students • 
families, such as reference books, tutoring, and private reading 'ooms - 

Production and distribution system . Before the start of each school 
semester, textbook orders from the schools are received and consolidated by 
bookstores which supply the schools- The suppliers in turn submit the orders 
to the branch offices of the National Textbook Company which make further 
consolidations as they pass the orders to the main office- At the beginning 
of each semester the books are shipped to suppliers, who receive 10% of the 
sale price for handling distribution to the schools. The schools collect 
the textbook money from the students when school opens and/or when the books 
arrive. 
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Elementary school usage of textbooks has increased about 10% year after 
year. In order to produce and supply textbooks on time the National Text- 
book Company has found it necessary to rely on private printers--in 1966 
it ordered 40% of its offset printing needs from the private sector* The 
National Textbook Company in 1965 printed 38,000,000 volumes, doioble its 
1960 total and more than four times its 1954 total. During the fourteen 
years of its operation it has produced more than 330,000,000 textbooks. 

Teachers ' guides . The Ministry of Education provides large, compre- 
hensive teachers* guides for each semester of each grade. The guides are 
vy-^itten by the Textbook Compilation Bureau subject editors, and include 
hour— by— hour outlines of the individual subjects. Teachers* guides are 
produced by the private piiblishers at the same time the students* editions 
are, and the cost of the guides is included in the production cost of the 
textbooks, increasing the total by a modest 1 1/2% to 2%. When the stu- 
dents* editions are shipped to the schools, the teachers* guides are dis- 
tributed free to the schools at the rate of one for each 50 to 60 students* 
editions purchased. In Korea teachers actually use the guides. 

Revisions. New elementary school textbooks are developed after changes 
are made in the grade subject curriculum, a grade-by- grade process. A meet-^ 
ing of the Compilation Committee is first called by the subject ecitor in 
the Textbook Compilation Bureau to determine the approach to be used. The 
subject editor is responsible for selecting the textbook authors, usually 
from among past authors, university professors, and members of the Bureau 
itself. Although remuneration is nominal for outsiders, and non-existent 
for Bureau members, and authors are not identified in the final product, the 
general level of the textbooks is considered to be good. The writing and 
editing take about six months. 



Secondary Textbooks 

Any textbook of any publisher that has been authorized for secondary 
school use by the Ministry of Education may be sold to schools . Private 
publishers in Korea have organized a series of cooperative corporations 
that handle both production and distribution of the authorized textbooks. 
Under the cooperative system the individual 'publisher's responsibility is 
confined generally to the period beginning with the conception and develop- 
ment of the book, and ending the moment the work is authorized by the Min- 
istry. Then the cooperative takes over. In addition to ** controlling** com- 
petition and reducing expenses through group distribution and promotion, 
the cooperative., have the key function of insuring that the textbooks are 
ordered and produced on time. The production schedule for secondary school 
texts is as short as it is critical, a. matter of a few months at most. To 
take care of an initical distribution of sample textbooks to teachers and 
to textbook exhibitions in the larger cities, 2,000 copies are printed at 
the expense of &ie individual publishers ^ who are not themselves printers. 

Although the academic year begins in March, only ten days after the 
— ' close of the previous academic year, the Korean Ministry of Education tends 

to shift teachers from one assignment to another during the between'^semes t— 
ers sioinmer hqliday. It is therefore not until after the return to school 
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in September that the secondary level publishers cooperatives can safely 
send sample textbooks to teachers or hold textbook exhibitions , with the 
expectation that those teachers who send in the orders will be in the same 
schools when the books are delivered- Book orders are sent directly t.o the 
cooperatives/ and the cooperatives — not the publishers — subcontract the 
printing and binding and assure on-time delivery. This is critical because 
all the secondary school textbooks must be produced between the arrival of 
the orders in early October and a mid-February date when the books must be 
delivered for the March academic year opening. Thus all the printers in 
Korea are busy concurrently for that time period. 

Cooperatives stock up on paper for the concentrated end— of— the year 
printing season and provide printers with the needed amounts. Money for 
the book paper is borrowed from a. government bank; the individual publishers 
pay the cooperatives for the paper used in their books; and the coor^or^-tives 
then repay the loans which have been incurred. Books are distribur 
about 230 distributors who have exclu£ive areas. Individual bookstoi.^?;? con- 
tract with the cooperatives at a 15% discount. The book distributors/ who 
collect the money from the schools/ also pay the cooperatives/ which serve 
as collection agents/ and in addition pay the authors* royalties/ sometiiaes 
directly and sometimes through the publishers. Profits of tlie cooperatives 
generally are distributed according to the amounts of stock owned by member 
pioblishers- The stock in turn is proportional to the individual publisher’s 
previous sales compared to the total. 



H. GENERAL PRINCIPLES LEARNED FJROM 

EXPERIENCE WITH TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS 



The following are operating principles that can be generalized from the 
examples given in this chapter: 

1. Textbook programs in developing countries should serve to improve 
teaching and learning/ and concurrently to develop indigenous 
writing/ illustrating/ publishing/ printing, and distributing 
capabilities . 

2. Both governments and financial sponsors need to plan with 
particular care at the beginning of a textbook program to 
assure its continuation after outside financial aid termin- 
ates . 

3. There is need to train nationals of the host country both to 
write the initial edi tions of the textbooks and to evaluate 
and revise them for future editions. 

4. It takes time to produce good textbooks^^hastily conceived 

** crash” programs often result in books with than satiS" 

factory content. 
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5 . Ev©n the best textboolcs axe of little help if teachers are not 
taught to use them effectively- Carefully prepared teachers* 
guides are desirable aids to effective use. 

6. Plans should be iiiade for enough textbook copies to allow for 
increasing enrollments and replacement of lost and worn out 
copies. 

7. As initial printings are exhausted, and if resources are in- 
sufficient to produce revised editions, it is probably better 
to produce inexpensive reprints, even of poor books, than to 
have no books at all. 

8. A good textbook program accentuates the need for supplementary 
reading materials other than books. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



I 

i 



ACTIONS TO BUILD OR STRENGTHEN 
BOOK-RELATED INSTITUTIONS 



Local institution building is prerequisite to sound, lasting book and li- 
brary development. This chapter discusses the need for and growth of such 
b^jok-related institutions — private as well as public , and host country-spon- 
sored as well as foreign donor-sponsored. Its sections are; 

A. Library associations. 

B. Associations of educational publishers, printers, and booksellers - 

C. Ministry of Education instructional materials development centers. 

D. National book plans and the coordination of foreign donor assistance. 

E. The UNESCO national book council concept. 



A. LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 



The development of associations of professional librarians is an extremely 
important aspect of the development of a total library capability in a coun- 
try. These organizations (1) prbvide continuing education opportunities by 
way of institutes, conferences, workshops, etc., for persons already in li- 
brary service? (2) publish journals and occasional papers to disseminate in- 
formation on new techniques and administrative concepts; and (3) perhaps most 
important of all, sponsor the production of the various bibliographic and ref- 
erence tools so necessary to the librarian’s profession. 

In developed countries library associations have often assumed responsi- 
bility for the accreditation of library education programs and the certifica- 
tion of professional librarians. Library associations in developing countries 
may not be equipped to assume these accreditation and certification functions 
initially, but they should serve as consultative bodies to the goverinment 
agencies responsible. 

In a nxamber of developing countries local library associations have made 
important contributions to national library development. Examples ares 

Korea . The Korean Library Association (KLA) , established in 1945, is one 
of the oldest in the developing World. It is unusual in that almost 50% 
of its operating funds are provided through an annual subsidy granted by 
the Ministry of ducation. Its activity has been i?mi>:ed almost exclu- 
sively to school and public library development. Past project interests 
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have included (a) research on iinproved operation and management tech- 
niques; Cb) occasional in-service training courses; (c) publishing li- 
brary science materials; (d) gathering national library statistics; and 
(e) distributing professional library publications and those issued by 
government and industry to various libraries in Korea. 

Visiting technical assistance experts have general3.y been critical of 
the KliA as an organization representing only the senior library adminis- 
trators, many of whom are not interested in the technological and admin- 
istrative innovations affecting library services today. No '^equate 
place has been made in the association for younger professio 13y trained 
rarians. KLA also suffers from having to compete for funds and con- 
tracts, and from lack of space, staff, and sufficient budget for its 
heaaquarters operation. 

As long as almost half of KLA*s income is supplied through Ministry sub- 
sidy it is highly unlikely that the Association can give strong support 
to needed reforms in the areas of professional standards, salaries, im- 
provement of government service, and the like. The AID developmental book 
survey of 1966 recommended that the KIiA increase its individual and insti- 
tutional dues and seek private subsidies in amounts sufficient to free it 
from its dependence on government funds. 

Pakistan . Various Pakistani library associations have been active in li- 
brary education by offering short-term certificate courses to undergrad- 
uates. The first certificate course was given in 1952 by the Karachi Li- 
brary Association and has been repeated each year. Approximately 300 
students have been certified as "library technic ians" in this manner. The 
East Pakistan Library Association and the West Pakistan Library Associa- 
tion have both begun a similar training activity. 

The Society for the Promotion and Improvement of Libraries (SPIL) , founded 
in Karachi in 1960, is composed of librarians and civic-minded persons in 
other fields who feel a common interest in promoting development of a 
well-planned library system in all cities, towns, and villages of Pakx— 
scan. The Society functions as a coordinating body between the libraries 
and the civic leaders on one hand, and between the agencies responsible 
for running the libraries and the reading public on the other. It has 
sponsored a number of seminars which have had a considerable effect on 
the total climate affecting library development, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of which was the 1964 seminar on "The Role of the Library in the 
Development of the Community." The Society continues as a prestigious 
force for library development in Pakistan, and this coalition of civic 
and professional leaders is an organizational structure that might well be 
encouraged in other developing countries. 

Thailand . The Thai Library Association (TLA) is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant force for develv:>pment of the library profession in Thailand. Member- 
ship totals approximately 1,200 of whom three-quarters are school librar- 
ians. Among the primary profession contribvitions of the TLA are; (a) 
frequent in-service training workshops addressed to school librarians and 
special librarians; (b) an extensive publications program ^ including a 
bi-monthly bulletin; (c) a public relations program, utilizing radio and 
television, to acquaint the public with the scope and importance of li- 
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brary services*; (d) publication of bibliograpbic and reference materials 
in tbe Thai language; and (e) development of a card catalog service which 
will provide local libraries with catalog cards for all books published 
in the country. 

Cooperating U. S. Associations . U, S. library associations that have been 
active in providing advice anT counsel to counterpart organizations in the 
developing nations include the American Library Association, operating through 
its International Relations Office (1420 N Street, N.W.# Washington, D. C- 
20005) , and the Special Libraries Association (235 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N. Y. 10003). 



B. ASSOCIATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, PRINTEP:^ i ND BOOKSELLERS 



In many of the developing nations, where publishing, printing, and book- 
selling are in their infancy, trade associations are as yet unknown. In such 
situations there are no recognized standards, codes of business ethics, or 
regular communication among members of the book industry. In other countries 
book trade associations have been newly formed, but have not yet become sig“ 
nificant forces for improvement in the industry. 

As publishing becomes increasingly important within a country, the local 
book industry generally bands together to become a more effective force. As 
a result publishing, printing, and bookselling have gained stature and their 
activities and influence have expanded. As book industry trade associations 
prove of value and service to their members and their country, they become 
institutions that can play significant roles in national growth. 



The Korean Book Industry Associations 

Among the countries surveyed in the 1964-1967 AID sponsored studies of 
developmental book needs and activities the Republic of Korea probably had the 
most advanced and sophisticated book industry trade associations. An idea of 
the services they provide to members can be gained from the following short 
review of pertinent activities of the Korean Publishers Association, and the 
Korean Printing Industrial Cooperatives Federation. 

A decade ago Korea’s private publishers sold their own books, visiting 
schools on an individual basis. The resulting competition produced such cha- 
os, inefficiencies, and scandals that the industry organized itself to dis- 
tribute school books on more rational basis. Although national textbooks, 
primarily for the elementary schools, are published by the Korean Ministry of 
Education through a semi--public printing plant, the authorized books for Ko- 
rea’s we 11 -populated secondary schools are products of that nation’s private 
book industry and are ’distributed through private channels (see Chapter XII, 
Section G, for more information on Korea’s textbook prograra) . The resulting 
process is complicated, as noted in Chapter XII. All active secondary school 
book publishers reportedly belong to two or more groups: all belong to the 

Korean Authorized and Approved Textbook Cooperative, the overall organization. 
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and also to the middle school, the high school, and/or the vocational school 
pxiblishers* cooperatives. There is much overlapping membership among the 
groups . 

The Korean Publishers Association . This organization is active in promot- 
ing legislation of benefit to its members; meets regularly with Ministry of 
Education officials regarding the improvement of textbooks and elijmination of 
industry problems; publishes annual lists of books in print; and publishes 
the weekly Korean Books Journal , which disseminates news of Korean book pub- 
lishing activity and trade activity for 5,000 Korean publishers, printers, 
librarians/ an^^ct^ers: interested in the book industry. It also sponsors book 
industry research and the promotion of books through annual awards, a Book 
Week celebration in Seoul, etc. In April, 1967, the Korean Publishers Asso- 
ciation sponsored and organized the first regional seminar of book publishers 
in East'^s^a. The "International Seminar on Books and National Development” 
wr s held at Academy House on the outskirts of Seoul • Observers from five for- 
eign nations and the Southeast Asian Ministries of Education Secretariat at- 
tended, as well as 66 Korean publ.lshers, educators, booksellers, librarians, 
and government officials. 

Ko rean Printing Industrial Cooperatives Federation . The fact that Korean 
letterx^^ess printers provide composition work for complex dictionaries, text- 
books, and reference works of Japanese and U. S. publishers, and have printed 
and bound almost 1,000,000 offset, multicolored *: :^:tbooks for the Vietnam/ 

U. S. Instructional Materials Project (see Chapter XII, Section C) is largely 
due to the professional character of the export printing drive 3.ed by the Ko- 
rean PrintiiK^ Industrial Cooperatives Federation. The Federation, foiinded in 
1963, has over 500 members. This remarkable association is private, with fi 
nancial support derived from two sources: (a) earnings from brokerage ser- 

vices in the import and export of printing materials, the main source, and (b) 
membership dues. It arranges joint sales of printed materials, as in the con- 
tract with USAID/Vietnam; fosters financial cooperation among members, stan- 
dardization of printing practices, and exchange of information on printing 
techniques; and engages in export promotion and the import of printing te- 
rials. 



Other National Associations 

Chile . The Camara del Libro is the overall book trade organization of 
Chile, which includes publishers, book importers, bjok wholesalers, and book- 
sellers. In 1967, the Camara had 18 publisher members. As in some other 
countries private publishers in Chile are small family enterprises which fre- 
quently include book printing facilities and/or bookstores. 

/ 

Indonesia . IKj^PI is the Indonesian publishers* association, whose Central 
Board is located in Jakarta. It has nine branches, the largest of which are 
Jakarta-Raya (109 aiember^) , East Java (76 members) , North Sijjnatra (64 mem- 
bers) , and West Java (49^ members) . All members are private publishers — the 
State publishing enterprises do not belong. IKAPI's activities are varied. 
When low-priced subsidized book paper was made available to member firnis sev- 
eral years ago, IKAPI played an important role in the ^^llocation process. In 
1964 it formulated a code of professional ethics to which its members sub- 
scribe. It has committees that are trying to solve industry problems, such 
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as printing capacity/ capital needs, international copyright legislation, 
training, and the need for a national bibliography. The individual IKAPI 
branches often engage in book-related assistance. For example, the Bandung 
branch conducts a library assistance project through which Bandung publishers 
annually provide 100 schools in the area with 450 volumes each (3 copies each 
of 150 titles) . 

Pakistan . The Pakistan Publishers and Booksellers Association is a uni- 
fying force in its field. It surveys and guides publishers with respect to 
book distribution, evolves new methods for widening distribution channels, 
promotes the publishing of inexpensive editions, negotiates with paper mills 
to supply paper directly to publishers at discount prices, and supports legis- 
lation that benefits the book industry. 

Thailand - The Thai Pviblishers and Booksellers Association , founded in 
1965, has 20 publisher members, all of whom have bookstores in Bangkok. In 
addition there are about 30 non-publish? ng bookstore members, some of whom 
are in the provinces. Announced aims oi the Association include the estab- 
lishment of industry standa^rds, discounts, and te 2 mis; development of uniform 
methods of advertising? organization of exhibitions? and training of book- 
sellers. Dues are 50 baht ($2.50) per year, which i;<eans that the total annual 
budget is only $125 or so. The modest nature of both its financing and its 
membership has prevented the organization from developing much impact, either 
within or outside the book industry. Price competition does not appear to be 
a problem for the Association. Its chief difficulty seems to be lack of 
cohesion among its members. 



Cooperating U. S. Associations 

U. S. book industry associations that have been more or less active in 
providing advice and counsel to counterpart organizations in the developing 
nations include: 

American Book Publishers Council, 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
(see Chapter IV, Section B for information on pertinent activities) . 

American Educational Piiblishers Institute, 432 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N. Y. 10016 (see Chapter IV, Section B) . 

American Institute of Graphic Arts, 1059 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

10021 . 

Association of American University Presses, 1 Park Avenue, New York, 

N. Y. 10016 (Chapter IV, Section B) . 

Book Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 161 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
10017. 

Printing Industries of America, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10001 
(Chapter IV, Section B) . 
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C- MINISTRY OF EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAIi MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 



This section reviews the activities of USAID-assisted educational mate- 
rials centers in Liiberia, Nepal, Turkey, and Vietnam. These have been suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful in varying degrees, and causative factors are con- 
sidered. 

Itiberia > The Curriculvim and Materials Center of the Liber ian Department 
of Education has as its mission (a) the adaptation and limited local produc- 
tion of textbooks, (b) the production of other teaching materials, and (c) the 
provision of teaching aid services- Through personal services contracts, 
USAID/Iiiberia has provided technicians in language arts, curriculum guidance, 
materials production, and radio instruction to support the Center’s efforts - 

Though tha Liberian Curriculum and Materials Center has been plagued by 
absenteeism, poor discipline, and insufficient operating funds, it has managed 
to be beneficial. Since July, 1966, it has produced some two dozen publica- 
tions, including syllabi, scope and sequence charts, study guides, elementary 
publications in reading and health, descriptive materials on education, and 
elementary level textbooks- It has also '^^.irected in-service teachers* work- 
shops, concentrating on the appropriate use of textbooks and teaching aids; 
and it has provided leadership in the organization and work of curriculxim 
committees which bear the responsibility for developing curriculum guides for 
grades one through twelve - 

Nepal- To provide the teachers and students in Nepal with badly needed 
textbooks and teaching materials, USAID has been assisting the Governraent of 
that country in establishing a complete textbook publishing organization to 
cover all steps from the written manuscripts to the printed book. The focal 
point of this effort, the Nepalese Educational Materials Center , is a large 
organization which in 1965 helped the Ministry of Education produce and dis- 
tribute 500,000 textbooks. The Education Division of USAID was heavily en- 
gaged for several years in establishing an Education Materials Organization, 
using technical assistance, participant training, and commodity procurement- 
By early 1967, seventeen titles had been produced for the elementary schools, 
and manuscripts had been prepared for all the subjects of the elementary 
school curriculum. A Materials Commission of leading local educators had 
evaluated curricula and screened manuscripts. 

The Nepal/U. S- project calls for training in xt^riting and editing, pre- 
paring art work and photography for illustrations, designing books, type- 
setting by hand or machine, platemaking, camera work, film stripping and page 
make-up, offset and letterpress operation, bookbinding, sales and distribu- 
tion, and cost accounting and management of the whole operation. However, 
through mid-1967, relativel"^ ttle local training had been undertaken at the 
Educational Materials Cent ecause the physical plant wai incomplete and 
much equipment had not been installed- Until then U. S. advisers and finan- 
cial assistance had to concentrate on construction of physical facilities and 
procurement and installation of equipment. By mid-1967 , the Educational 
Materials Organization was fully operational — administrators, editors, and 
writers had occupied their new quarters, and all but one section of the Press 
Division had been moved in. 
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During FY 1967 15 manuscripts, including teachers' guides, were prepared r 
and 210,000 copies of three textbooks were printed, either by the Organiza- 
tion's Press Division or under contracts More than 333,000 books also were 
distributed . 

Turkey. The Turkish Educatio nal Materials Development Center has been 
called a case study dramatizing the dangers inherent in foreign donor insti- 
tution building. The Turkish Center was foimded in 1961 to assist the Minis- 
try of Education's Publications Directorate in establishing a program for the 
preparation, production, and upgrading of educational materials. The staff 
consisted of one or two USAID specialists, plus part-time technicians, mostly 
Turkish teachers. The Center was almost entirely U. S. -financed for the three 
years it operated. 

The Turkish Materials Development Center was guided by a policy committee 
consisting of the Ministry's Director of Publications, the Editor-in-Chief , 
and two members of the Turkish Board of Education. The U. S* technicians were 
ex— officio, non— voting members. After the committee chose the titles to be 
published, the Center recruited the authors, assisted them in the planning 
stages, reviewed the manuscripts, worked with the authors ^n rewriting a:ad 
revision, designed the books, prepared the art work, and made dummy layouts 
for the Ministry's printing plant. 

Significantly, Turkish Center, unlike the others described in this sec- 
tion, did not concern itself with textbooks. Instead it prepared 175 supple- 
mentary school book titles, as well as other educational materials, including 
40 supplementary books for the Armed Forces Literacy Program and 27 books and 
3 wall charts for the Ministry of Education's Basic School Library Project. 

It also held seminars for authors of adult education books and children's 
books, and sent 15 textbook-preparation participants to study in the United 
States and other countries. 

Book production was the chief need when the Center was formed. It there- 
fore placed major emphasis on getting books published and little on distribu- 
tion. Distribution of its output was chiefly through the Ministry of Educa- 
tion bookshops , which do not promote sales • Because of that and the fact that 
the books were supplementary rather than textbooks, sales were poor and copies 
tended to pile up in the warehouses. 

The Turkish Center undoubtedly did some good. It provided the Publica- 
tions Directorate with guidelines for improvement of the publishing process; 
awakened educators , authors , and publishers to the value of colorful , dramatic 
supplementary books; began to teach the public and private sectors the need 
for editorial assistance; and trained a nucleus of competent writing, produc- 
tion, editorial, and art personnel. 

However, the Center never established permanent roots. It was not granted 
legal status by the Ministry of Education, and it therefore did not have a 
regular budget and a permanent role . The Center seems to have represented a 
kind of foreign appendage to the Ministry's book production process, and it 
evidently was not accepted. When USAID funds were withdrawn, the Center 
ceased operation. The Center's chief legacy was.' a group of trained people, 
most of whom s\absequently went to work, for private publishers in Turkey - 
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Vietnam. linplemented in 1957 for production of textbooks in Vietnamese, 
the USAID /Vietnam Instructional Materials project was augmented in 1961 to 
provide for production of additional teaching and learning materials that 
would foster effective educational practices. At the heart of this effort 
is the Vietnamese Instructional Materials Center , a part of the Ministry of 
Education designed for production, demonstration, and distribution of educa- 
tional materials, and Cif faring training in their effective utilization. Lo- 
cated adjacent to the Saigon Normal and Demonstration Schools, the Center 
offers student teachers and in-service trainees easy access to its education- 
al opportunities. 



responsibility for all Government— approved instructional materials 
has been assigned to the Center, which is charged with the writing, translat- 
ing, adapting, or otherwise preparing all textbooks. (See Chapter XII, Sec- 
tion C, for details of the textbook program.) The Center has meeting rooms 
and a reference library for use by textbook authors and writing committees, 
and for demonstrations and training in the utilize. tion of textbooks, supple- 
mentary teaching aids, and audio-visual equipment. 

In addition the Vietnamese Instructional Materials Center contains (a) a 
photo-offset printing plant of modest capacity for production of small text- 
books , pamphlets, and other printed materials; (b) silk— screen prxnting fa- 
cilities of commercial proportions, which produce maps, charts, and similar 
classroom teaching materials; (c) professional-grade sound recording equip- 
ment, which produces magnetic tape recordings of educational programs for the 
Mi.nistry's extensive radio broadcasts; and (d) facilities for photographic 
and graphic arts services. The total manpower at the Instructional Materials 
Center has fluctuated around 90. Allowing for the problems engendered by the 
conflict in Vietnam, the Center's output has been high and it is generally 
considered to have been effective. 



D . NATIONAL BOOK PLANS AND COORDINATION OF FOREIGN DONOR ASSISTANC_E 



Concern and/or responsibility for the various elements of the book indus- 
try is divided in most developing countries. Textbook publishing invariably 
comes under the Ministry of Education. Trade book publishing may come under 
the Ministry of Information or the Ministry of Commerce and/or Industry. Book 
printing often is administered by a Ministry of Light Industry; and book paper 
is under the Ministry of Heavy Industry; and bookshops are generally the con- 
cern of the Ministry of Trade or Commerce. Libraries may be divided among a 
number of ministries, depending upon their nat^are — school, university, spe- 
cial, or public. This fragmentation of book and library components leads to 
duplication, waste of effort and money, and a general lack of coordination 
that hampers book development. 

National Book Plans . Probably the single most important action to be 
taken in the book activities sphere by a developing nation is the formulation 
of a comprehensive national book plan accompanied by an appropriate commitment 
by the host goverimient to provide full support to sound growth activities , 
properly balanced between private sector and public sector activity. The no. 
tional book plan should determine the role of printed materials of a develop- 
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nient:al nature both within and outside the formal educational system • it 
should assist in ‘the formulation of a national library development plan, of a 
book-paper supply plan, and of a plan to ensure that there is sufficient pub- 
lishing and printing capacity and technical skill to produce the developmental 
books required by the new country. 

The Korean national book development plan is an example. Following the 
1966 AID-sponsored book survey report recommendations, the Korean Ministry of 
Education requested the Government of Korea to establish a Book Development 
Council — a consultative body encompassing a wide diversity of put)lic and 
private entities — to prepare the plan. Elements of the plan were: (a) deter- 

mining the desired minimum amo*unt of per-capita book reading; (b) estimating 
per-capita book paper and newsprint consumption needs; (c) formulating a book 
paper and newsprint supply plan; (d) promoting the reading habit among the 
less— educated ; (e) publishing books for vocational and professional training; 

(f) allocating long-term, low-interest loans for publishers; (g) conducting 
research on accounting problems and tax policy for the book industry; and 
(h) dealing with other matters related to book development. 

The need for a long-range library development plan is discussed in Chap- 
ter VIII of this manuals In the interest of efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion such planning should include the consolidation of all Ministry of Educa- 
tion library programs, which are often jurisdictionally divided in developing 
countries. This often can best be accomplished by establishing within the 
Ministry a new division to which is assigned responsibility for he3.ping to 
develop all types of library service under its field of responsibility. 

Coordination of Foreign Donor Assistance . Important to the success of a 
national book plan is coordination of host government efforts with those of 
bilateral and multilateral donor agencies and private foundations, sufficient 
background knowledge and mutual effort are too often lacking among such en- 
tities. Foreign donor cooperation can minimize duplication and wasteful com- 
petition on the one hand, and neglect of important book-related areas on the 
other. It can better illuminate problems and needs, determine priorities, 
and ensure better use of book-related gifts, grants, and loans. For example, 
the Ministry of Education i of Korea and the chief foreign donor agencies active 
in book and library development in that country (Asia Foundation, USIS, and 
USAID) maintain an infoirmal working group to coordinate aid activities and to 
act as local sponsor and/or briefing agent for teams and individuals who visit 
Korea in regard to that development. Among its activities the group sponsored 
and hosted the 1966 AID-funded book survey of Korea. 



B. THE NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL CONCEPT 



In the light of the normal lack of communication among the public and 
private book industries of a developing country, its libraries, and govern- 
ment agencies, it is highly desirable to bring them together by creating a 
national book center, trust, or council. In addition to reducing misunder- 
standing between the private and public sectors and between book publishers 
and booksellers, such a center or council can promote public interest in books 
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and the reading habit. 

Thus, Great Britain has its National Book League, and the United States 
its National Book Committee* The latter, for example, is a society of citi- 
zens devoted to the use of books. Its purpose is to make books widely avail- 
able and to encourage people to read them. It is independent and non-profit. 
Its membership includes many in the book industry but is not limited to them- 

UNESCO has been the leader in sponsoring the development of national book 
centers in Asia for some years. Its formula for the developing countries, as 
might be expected in view of government's key role in book development in such 
lands, includes the public sector as well as the private. In the early 1960s, 
aware of the imperative need of creating book awareness in Ceylon and Paki- 
stan, UNESCO secured the services of an expert to plan book promotion centers 
in thos countries. The two governments accepted the recommendations and es- 
tablished two autonomous bodies — the National Book Trust of Ceylon and the 
National Book Centre of Pakistan. UNESCO subsequently was instrumental in the 
establishment of a National Book Trust of India. Following the 1966 UNESCO 
meeting in Tokyo on the production and distribution of books in Asia, experts 
representing that organization visited 12 Asian countries to investigate the 
possibilities of establishing additional national book councils. 

In Pakistan the National Book Centre unites the various elements of the 
book industry and those active in book-related fields into a body to promote 
the cause of "More Books, Better Books, and Cheaper Books." An autonomous 
organization sponsored by the Ministry of Education, the Centre receives a 
grant from the Government of Pakistan and continuing assistance from UNESCO 
in the form of equipment, training facilities, and funds for specific projects 
such as book exhibitions , seminars , and professional training courses . Its 
main office was established in Karachi in 1962, followed by the Dacca and 
Lahore offices in 1963 and 1965 respectively. 

The Pakistan National Book Centre has six main functions: (1) to create 

book awareness and inculcate reading habits among different classes of people, - 
(2) to harness book production resources of the country — from the author up 
to the publisher and bookseller; (3) to emphasize the growing needs of the 
country for appropriate reading materials; (4) to raise production standards 
and at the same time bring down prices of books by introducing progressive 
techniques of production and distribution; (5) to disseminate information 
and technical advice to governmental and non-governmental organizations , in- 
side and outside Pakistan, on all subjects concerning books; (6) to publish 
data about books, such as bibliographies and subject lists; and (7) to arrange 
book festivals and book exhibitions; and (8) to make books available in local- 
ities where no bookshops exist through techniques such as bookmobiles. 

The National Book Trust of India, in addition to other activities, pub- 
lished Series of biographies of great Indians and other works, totaling over 
400 books in various languages through 1967. Many of the books have been dis- 
tributed to the schools of the country. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



FINANCING BOOK INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT 



Financing is a major problem of book industries in developing countries • 
Not only are bank loan costs high, but publishers and booksellers usually 
are unable to obtain loans because of their small scale of operation and lack 
of acceptable assets. Printers who can pledge plant and equipment have less 
difficulty, but they also must often seek non--banking sources of loans • This 
final chapter therefore considers: 

A. Financing for local publishers and book importers, and such means 
as shipment on consignment and use of revolving funds and host 
government-sponsored book banks for easing their difficulties. 

B. Foreign investment in local book industries by such agencies as • 

AID, the Export‘d Import Bank, the World Bank, etc. 

It should be noted that while funding agencies often express concern for the 
problems of small publishers and booksellers, their aid is easier to obtain 
for large-scale operations. 



A-' FINANCING FOR LOCAL PUBLISHERS AND BOOK I S ORTERS 



Curtis G. Benjamin, formerly President and Chaiman McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, recently noted that the high cost of working c pital presents the 
most important and the least recognized problem of the ook publishing in- 
dustry in many countries.* The cost is especially high in developing coun- 
tries where owned capital is scarce, publishing enterprises are miniscule 
and often family- run, bank loans are hard to obtain even at the highest rates 
of interest, and the book industry lacks the prestige of large capital invest- 
ment manufacturing and extractive firms. 

Because of their small size, general lack of collateral ^ and precarious 
financial situation, publishers are not considered good business risks by 
commercial and developmental banks in the developing countries. In certain 
developing countries publishers pay rates as high as 15% to 45% per annum 
on short-term commercia]. loans, and even higher rates for loans from money- 
lenders who operate outside the formal banking system. 



*In his March, 1969 p»aper, *’ The Economic Foundations of Book Publishing,” 
prepared for presentation at the AID seminars for private piiblishers in 
New Delhi and Singapore (see Chapter X, Section H) . 
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A prime cause of this financial stress, in addition to generally high 
rates of interest charged for all "non-priority" loans in the developing 
countries, is the slowness in turnover of the publisher's working capital. 
Under even the most favorable conditions prepublication investments turn 
over about once in two years, and inventory investments about once a year. 
Often a publisher's stock of books on hand turns even more slowly. Members 
of the/^AID-sponsored developmental book activities and needs surveys found 
many publishers who required three to five years to sell out of standard works 

that had been published in quantities of only 5,000 to 10,000 copies. 

,( 

In the developing coiintries the financial problem has several grievous 
effects: 

!• The shortage of funds causes smaller printings, which result in 
higher unit costs and higher cons\imer pric/es. Too often books 
must be produced and priced for quick sale cn one printing i^nly, 
and thus the price and profit advantages of low-cost second print- 
ings are lost. In addition many good books are lost to continuing 
public use. 

2. Publishers are motivated to reduce risk of filling their lists 
either with proven '*sefe'* continuing best-sellers, or with sensa- 
tional books they know will sell quickly. They therefore avoid 
publishing solid and badly needed books that entail higher risks 
and larger and longer-term capital investment. 

3. In order to save money books may be sent to press before they are 
ready, with a resultant sacrifice of editorial quality. 

4. The need to turn slow-moving inventory into cash often prompts 
unsound business practices, such as special discounts and d\imp- 
ing in bargain markets, which are demoralizing to the book trade 
as a whole. 

5. Funds for announcements and sales promotion of new publications are 
curtailed; this reduces public avjareness as well as sales. 

Small booksellers throughout the developing world share with publishers 
the desperate need for low or moderate cost working capital. They are under- 
capitalized, their turnover tends to be slow, and many of their customers are 
slow in paying. Recognizing these facts, the U.. S. book industry in the past 
took risks that would be considered extraordinary for other industries. The 
results were disastrous in enough cases that U. S. publishers have tended to 
become more cautious in recent years. The seriousness of the problem for 
booksellers is illustrated by two examples: 

Indonesia * Indonesia's rapidly worsening economic plight caused 
foreign exchange holdings to disappear in 1964, and the Ministry 
of Education was xinable to purchase its usual number of U. S. books. 
American publishers, in behalf of their joint exporter, after many 
difficulties obtained the Export- Import Bank's approval of a Foreign 
Credit Insurance Agency (FCIA) guarantee to cover half of the. price 
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of the 300/000 volimies the exporter shipped to Indonesia in 1965. 

Because of Indcnesia's continuing economic difficulties, payment for 
the books was defaulted for several years, but recently has been com- 
pleted. Understandably, U. S. publishers have been cautious since then 
about shipping books to that coiantry. 

Peru. In Peru book wholesalers and booksellers generally paid 20% a 
year for borrowed money in 1967. Interest charges were therefore a 
deterrent to investment in large book inventories, especially of foreign 
publications. When the wholesaler must pay cash' he must advance money 
when ordering. The order may not be shipped for 30 days, the books may 
take another 45 days to reach Peru, and it may be another 90 days, even 
in the case of a popular book, before the wholesaler receives his money > 
This means a delay of five or six months, thus adding at least 12% inter- 
est charges to the sale price of the book if the money is borrowed. Al- 
though numbers of established Peruvian bookstores and wholesalers reported 
considerable difficulty working out agreeable relationships with U. S. 
publishers and wholesalers, arrangements recently have been made by sev- 
eral leading U. S. publishers to send books out on consignment. Such 
books are not paid for until they are sold. 

Normally U. S, publishers, publishers' export representatives, and book job- 
bers offer credit terms to developing country booksellers that range from 
60 to 90 days. 

In connection with its Latin American division's medical books program, 
Franklin Book Programs (see Chapter IV, Section A) , using grants made by the 
Commonwealth Fund, the Population Council, and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
to establish revolving funds, makes loans to local publishers on a per-title 
basis to cover translation and illustration costs. These costs also represent 
s.ignif icant outlays payable long before sales receipts start coming in. The 
loans are repaid on a quarterly basis within a year of publication. 

The need for access to moderately-priced capital has long been an urgent- 
ly felt need by publishers associations in several of the developing coun- 
tries. A major point of the proposed Korean "National Book Development Plan" 
(see Chapter Xlll, Section D, for details) calls for the establishment of a 
"Book Bank" with a revolving fund of $1,000,000 to meet the needs of Korean 
publishers and booksellers. The Korean Publishers Association has been advo- 
cating such a bank for several years. In a similar development, the Minister 
of Education of Indonesia agreed in principle, early in 1968, to the estab- 
lishment of a "book foundation" which hopefully wou3.d assure continuous flow 
of limited quantities of imported book paper and a 100,000,000 rupiah revolv- 
ing fund to help local publishers finance the printing payment. The book 
foundation would handle the distribution of paper for textbooks. 
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B . FOREIGN INVESTIMENT IN LOCAL BOOK INDUSTRIES 



Chapter X, Section D, of this manual details the major investment incen- 
tive programs administered by the Private Investment Center, Office of Private 
Resources, AID/W. These programs, aimed at assisting U- S. finris interested 
in investment in developing countries, preferably in joint enterprises, in- 
clude; (1) investment surveys; (2) political risk insurance, providing pro- 
tection against incontrovertibility of local currencies, expropriation and 
war, revolution or insurrection; (3) extended risk guaranties for private 
long-term loan financing; (4) extended risk guciranties for equity contribu- 
tions; (5) local currency loans; and (6) dollar development loans. Although 
12 U. S. pulp and paper plants and two printing plants have been insured 
against political risks, only two ptifolishers with relatively modest invest- 
ments took advantage of political risk insurance, and none apparently has made 
use of the other AID investment incentive programs. 

Like AID, the international financial agencies and a number of regional 
and national development banks provide financial assistance to enterprises 
in developing countries wishing to enter into working relat j onships with for- 
eign firms. Although several insitutions have expressed knowledgeable inter- 
est in the plight of book publishers and booksellers in developing countries, 
their attention has been concentrated on heavy industry which can produce 
massive, tangible results in terms of national output or production, rather 
than on small industry, which is the classification in which book publishing 
normally finds itself, or on trade and commerce in which bookshops are classi- 
fied. 

Short summaries of the investment incentive programs of various interna- 
tional financial agencies follow: 

The Export-Import Bank of the United States , Eximbank (1811 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20571). This organization facilitates and 
finances D.S. foreign trade with both developed and developing countries. 
Eximbank credit assistance is available through three basic programs; 

(1) long-term capital loans -the financing of the dollar costs of public 
and private undertakings abroad, including cost of U. S. machinery, equip- 
ment and services; (2) guarantees to commercial banks — the issuance of 
guarantees of repayment on non-recourse export financing extended by c<^- 
j mercial banks; and (3) export credit insurance— under the Foreign Credit 
Insurance Association (FCIA) , mentioned above in the case of Indonesia. 

The Foreign Cre dit Insurance Association, FCIA (250 Broadway, New York, 

N. Y. 10007). FCIA is made up of leading D. S. insurance companies and 
insures exporters against risks of extending credit abroad. Eximbank re- 
insures the political risks and coinsures commercial risks above given 
dollar amounts. FCIA medium term credit insurance provides comprehensive 
or political risk coverage only for credits with terms ranging from 181 
days to five years; short term credit insurance is also available as com- 
prehensive or political risk only. FCIA premium rates vary according to 
the term of credit and the country to which the sale is made. 
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The International Banh for Reconstruction and Development, IBRD (1818 
H Street/ Washington/ D.C. / 20433)* IBRD/ coiranonly known as the 

"World Bank/** makes loans to governments and private enterprises of 
member countries, mainly for undertakings to help build the in-country 
foundations for their economic growth. Its development loans have been 
primarily for electric power, transportation, and general industrial 
and agricultural purposes. 

The International Development Association (IDA) was established by the 
World Bank to meet the need of developing countries for outside capital 
greater than the conventional loans they can usually obtain. Credits 
have been for a term of 50 years with no interest, but a service charge 
of less than 1% is imposed on amounts withdrawn and outstanding. A 
borrowing government, if it relends tb " proceeds of an IDA credit for 
investment in a revenue^-producing project, does so on terms of interest 
and repayment that are customary in the country. 

The International Finance Corporation , IFC (1818 H Street, N.W. , Wash- 
ington, D.C-/ 20433). The IFC is a World Bank affiliate which was 
estcQDlished to assist developing member countries by promoting the 
growth of the private sectors of their economies. IFC provides risk 
capital without government guarantee for "productive** private enter- 
prises in association with other investors, assists the development 
of local capital markets, and seeks to stimulate the international 
flow of private capital- The Corporation makes direct investments, 
usually on a mixed loan and equity basis, carries out standby and 
underwriting operations, and provides technical and financial help 
to privately controlled development finance companies. IFC funds are 
not tied to the purchase of specific equipment. They are available 
for foreign exchange as wall as local currency expenditures, and may 
be used to acquire fixed assets or for working capital purposes. IFC 
usually finances less than one-half the cost of a new project, but 
may provide more than half for the expansion of an existing enterprise. 
It finances a wide range of private industrial and other enterprises, 
but will not undertake direct financing of imports or exports. Its 
terms, including the interest rate on loans, are determined in rela- 
tion to the risk involved and the prospective return on investment. 
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APPENDIX A 



NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF BOOK-RELATED AGENCIES 



Only the sponsors and operators of developing country book programs in 
this manual have been included in the following list; 



Agency for International Development 
Department of State 
Washington, D. C- 20523 

American Book Publishers Council 

1 Park Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 10016 

American Committee on Africa 
164 Madison Avenue 
Nevr York, N- Y, 10016 

American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service, 

Inc . 

200 Park Avenue South 
New York, N- Y, 10003 

American Educational Publishers 
Institute 

432 Park Avenue South 
New York, N- Y. 10016 

American Institute of Graphic Arts 
1059 Third Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10021 

American-Korean Foundation 
345 E. 46th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10017 

American Library Association — Inter- 
national Relations Office 
1420 N Street, N. W. 

Washington, D, C. 20005 
and 

50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



American Middle East Rehabilitation, 
Inc - 

777 United Nations Plaza, Suite 7E 
New York, N. Y* 10017 

American News Company 
131 Varick Street 
New York, n. Y. 10013 

The Asia Foundation 

550 Kearny Street 

San Francisco, California 94108 

Asia Foundation Books for Asian 
Students Program 
451 Sixth Street 
San Francisco, California 94103 

Asian Productivity Organization 
Aoyama Daiichi Mansions, No. 11 
4-chome Akasaka Omate-machi 
MinatO“Ku , Tokyo , Japan 

Association of American University 
Presses 
1 Park Avenue 
New York, n. Y- 10016 

Benedictine Fathers 

St. Benedict's Abbey 

Benet Lake, Wisconsin 53102 

Book Development Council, Ltd- 
7 Albemarle Street 
London Wl, England 

Book Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
161 E. 42nd Street 
New York, n. Y. 10017 
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The British Council 
65 Oxford Street 
London, WCl, England 

Bureau of Educational and Cultxiral 
Affairs 

Department of State 
Washington, D, c. 20520 

CARE 

660 First Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10016 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 
437 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10022 

Catholic Relief Services 

350 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 10001 

Center for Cultural and Technical 
Interchange between East and 
West — see East-West Center 

Colombo Plan 

15 Alfred House Gardens 

Colombo , Ceylon 

Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literatm.e 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 10027 

The Commonwealth Fund 
1 East 75th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10021 

Darien Book Aid Plan, Inc. 

1926 Post Road 

Darien, Connecticut 06822 

Department of Health Care Services 
American Medical Association 
535 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

East-West Center 
1777 East West Road 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 



East-West Center Press 
2444 Dole Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Educational Materials Center 
U- S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. D. 20202 

Education Development Center, Inc. 

55 Chapel Street 
^ Newton Massachusetts 

Engineers and Scientists Committee 
People-to-People Program 
124 Hilton Avenue 
Garden City, N- Y- 11530 

Export- Import Bank of the United States 
1811 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20571 

Feffer and Simons, Inc. 

31 Union Square West 
New York, N« Y. 10003 

The Ford Foundation 
320 East 43rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 10017 

Foreign Credit Insurance Association 

250 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 10007 

Franklin Book Programs, inc. 

801 Second Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10017 

Franklxn Square Subscription Agency 

545 Cedar Lane 

Teaneck, New Jersey 07666 

Freedom House Books USA 
20 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10018 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and development 
' 1318 H Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20433 

International Finance Corporation 
1818 H Street. N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20433 
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International Relations Office — 

see TVmerican Library Association 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
400 North Avenue 
Battlecreekr Michigan 49016 

Laubach Literacy, Inc. 

1011 Harrison Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 13210 

Library of Congress 

First and East Capitol Streets 

Washington, D. C- 20540 

Mission Secretariat Library Committee 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 20017 

National Science Foundation 
1800 G Street, N* W. 

Washington, D. C. 20550 

New Tribes Mission 
Woodworth, Wisconsin 53194 

Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development 
Chateau de la Muett^ 

2 rue Andre Pascal 
Paris, France 

Pan American Union 
17th Street and Constitution 
Avenue , N . W . 

Washington, D. C. 20006 

Printing Industries of America 

461 Eigth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 10001 

Regional Technical Aids Center for 
Africa 

c/o Embassy of the United States 
Paris, France 

Regional Technical Aids Center for 
Latin America 

c/o Embassy of the United States 
Mexico City, D. F*, Mexico 



Regional Technical Aids Center, 
Southern Branch 

c/o Embassy of the United States 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 

John D . Rockefeller 3rd Fund 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N- Y. 10020 

Roc kef e 1 1 er Foundation 
111 West 50th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10020 

Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D. C. 20560 

Henry M. Snyder & Co., Inc. 

440 Park Avenue South 
New York, N. Y. 10016 

Special Libraries Association 
235 Park Avenue South 
New York, N. Y. 10003 

UNESCO Coupon Office 
Paris 7e, France 

United Nations Children’s Fwnd 

United Nations 

New York, N. Y. 10017 

United Nations Educational, Scientif 
ic, and Technical Organization 
Place de Fontenoy 
Par is 7 e , Franc e 

United States Book Exchange, Inc. 
3335 Vee Street, N. E. 

Washington, D. C- 20018 

U. S. Information Agency 
1776 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D. C . 20547 

U. S. Information Agency — Interna- 
tional Center Service, New York 
Service Staff 
252 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y. lOOOl 
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U. S. Navy/Project Handclasp 
Op-345F, Room 4C540, OPNAV 
Washington, D. C. 20350 

U. S. Office of Education 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

400 Maryland Avenue, S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

Volunteers for International Tech- 
nical Assistance (VITA) 

Union College Campus 
Schenectady, N. Y. 12308 

Wolf Management Services 
Wolf & Co. 

370 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 3.0017 
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/ " APPENDIX B 
/ 



SOURCES OF ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION IN AID 



This section is based upon pertinent portions of AID/M. O. 1621-2 of 
August 19, 1968/ which identifies AID/W sources of information available to 
USAID personnel and to organizations in developing countries. The directive 
provides a point of ready current reference which program and management per- 
sonnel of AID may use when seeking information needed in their work- All en- 
tities mentioned below are components of AID/W, and inquiries concerning the 
manual order should be addressed to that agency. 



Economic Information 



Country data - The Programming and Resource Budgeting, Statistics, and 
Report Division of the Office of Program and Policy Coordination compiles 
data and statistics on economic and social structures and trends in AID-pro- 
gram countries. Data are based on uniform concepts and definitions to penriit: 
intercountry comparisons. Principal publications include: (1) Regional Eco- 

nomic Data Books (Report W-133) , containing continuously updated, unclassified 
country data; and (b) Economic Grov/th Trends , a series of annual booklets, 
showing longer-term trends in production and trade on a regional and country 
basis. The Statistics and Report Division also provides statistical advice 
and information on government finance and national accounts data. 

Program data . The Statistics and Report Division of the Office of Program 
and Policy Coordination also compiles and publishes statistical data and anal- 
yses of many phases of AID programs. Principal publications include (a) U. S- 
Economic Assistance Programs , annual statistical siommary of loans rrrar 
and repayments under U- S. economic assistance; (b) Operations . 3 , 

a quarterly report providing detailed information by region and country on 
current AID commitments and expenditures — the June issue is most complete; 
and (c) U- S. Overseas Loans and Grants, Report W-134 , annual "Green Book," 
which provides total U- S- economic and military assistance information by 
year, country, and major program- 

Planning assistance and research . The Planning Assistance and Research 
division of AID’S Office of Program and Policy Coordination (a) maintains and 
distributes the Directory of Planning Resources , which describes representa- 
tive U. S- organizations providing services for development planning in vari- 
ous fields; (b) provides information on the planning, advisory, research, and 
training services available . from U. S. , regional, and other development insti- 
tutions; (c) makes available to USAIDs and interested organizations a user 
summary for each research project, a list of publications and papers stemming 
from each project, and the papers themselves; and (d) arranges for the prepa- 
ration and publication of the D evelopment Digest , a quarterly journal of se- 
lected excerpts, summaries, and reprints on economic and social development. 
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Projections and analyses . The Program Policy Division of the Office of 
Program and Policy Coordination (a) provides USAIDs with requested advice and 
assistance in macroeconomic projections and general economic analyses? and 
(b) issues and distributes D iscussion Papers based on seminars, special stud- 
ies, and research by staff members and outside consultants on economic „ po- 
litical, and social p^roblems of interest to AID. 

Capital assistance . The Office of the Associate Assistant Administrator 
for Capital Assistance of the AID Office of Program and Policy Coordination 
maintains a collection of AID loan papers, reports, and other publications of 
U. S. and international lending agencies. 

Investment information . The Private Resources Development Service of AID 
provides information for investment and entrepreneurial activity in develop- 
ing lands. Publications include Index to Catalog of Investment Information , 
which lists more than 1,600 available reports and studies sponsored by AID 
and others on economic and social conditions, legal requirements, current 
industry and market status, feasibility investigations, and other investment 
factors? and Industry Profiles , a series of 400 individual publications giv- 
ing basic information for establishing small and medium— sized plants in se- 
lected industries in developing countries. 



Specific Technical Information 

Agriculture and rural development . The Office of the War on Hunger of 
the AID Agriculture and Rural Development Service (a) develops, procures, and 
distributes to USAIDs special publicatioiis , textbooks, articles, training ma- 
terials, and other technical literature to meet the needs of AID agricultural 
and rural development programs and technicians, and of host country personnel 
and organizations? (b) on request provides information on specific agricul- 
tural and rural development questions; (c) identifies country reports, seminar 
proceedings, and other materials prepared by AID agriculturalists and consult- 
ants for referf::nce use in AID/W; and (d) maintains a stock of technical pub- 
lications developed by or for AID for distribution within AID/W and to USAIDs. 

CoopG^ratives . The Private Resources Development Service of the AID Office 
of Private Resources (a) serves as an information clearing house for AID on 
U. S. cooperative resources; and (b) provides technical information and edu- 
cational and training materials on cooperative development. 

Education . The Education and Human Resources Division of the AID (a) dis- 
tributes packets of publications of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and selected books to USAID edu 5ition advisers? (b) by arrangement 
with the U. S. Office of Education provides information on technical aspects 
of public and higher education, curriculum development, instructional materi- 
als, school administration, and other aspects of education? (c) maintains a 
reference collection of reports concerned with international aspects of edu- 
cation? and (d) provides bibliographic advice and listings to USAIDs and such 
host country instituti.ons as the Textbook Depository and National Development 
Reference Libraries discussed in Sections B and E of Chapter VI. 

Engineering. AID’S Office of Engineering, in connection with development 
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of standards for AID activity in engineering and construction and coordina- 
tion of aid’s relations with outside engineering and construction firms (a) 
publishes engineering criteria relating to pre-feasibility and feasibility 
studies and benefit-cost evaluations, and (b) arranges for special studies 
and research in developing engineering-construction guidelines. 

Fo od assistance . The Pood For Freedom Service (FFP) of the Office of the 
War on Hunger (a) procures and distributes selected informational and techni- 
cal data and materials on pertinent subjects such as school- lunch programs and 
storage of Pood For Freedom commodities; (b) periodically sends USAID/FFF of- 
ficers copies of pertinent program proposals, handbooks, reports on completed 
Title II projects, seminar reports, and other materials; (c) maintains a 
collection of USAID/PPP project reports, brochures, manuals ^ seminar proceed- 
ings, and other docimients directly related to the FFF program; and (d) pre- 
pares and distributes pertinent material on P. L. 480 programs related to food 

assistance . 

Food from the sea . The Food from the Sea Service of the Office of the 
War on Hunger provides technical information to USAIDs on improved utiliza- 
tion of fishery resources, and answers inquiries on the potential of fish pro- 
tein concentrates. 

Health. The Health Service of the Office of the War on Hunger is AID 
(a) makes available selected publications, textbooks, articles, and journals 
to assist USAID health staffs to keep up to date professionally in their spe- 
cialties; (b) provides review copies of selected training and prototype mate- 
rials for program use by USAID health technicians and their counterparts; 

(c) responds to requests for specific information on health svibjects; (d) ad- 

ministers arrangements with the National Library of Medicine to provide such 
services as an inter library loan service, and svibscriptions to Index Medicus 
and Current Catalog directly to USAID personnel; (e) develops publications 
needed on a worldwide basis for use by health technicians for programming 
and/or orientation; and (f) maintains a reference collection of AID and other 
organizations* reports on health and international health subjects. 

Housing and urban development . The Private Resources Developcnent Service 
of the Office of Private Resources (a) arranges for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs to provide technical information on films on U. S. and over- 
seas housing practices; (b) issues a quarterly publication. News Notes , out- 
lining housing and urban development activities around the world; and (c) ar- 
ranges for technical support and inquiry service in the fields of urban devel- 
opment and savings and loan associations in cooperation with various private 
and public organizations. 

Labor. The .Publications and Technical Services Division of the Office of 
Labor Affairs has a comprehensive program that generates technical manuals, 
booklets, bibliographies, and audio-visual training aids, including film 
strips and flip charts, in the fields of labor, manpower, and industrial safe- 
ty. These materials are made available to USAID technicians, consultants, 
contract personnel, and host country officials and organizations engaged in 
the planning, implementation, and evaluation of labor programs. In addition, 
upon request, it provides information on questions relating to labor, man- 
power, and industrial safety. 
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Nutrition and child feeding . The Nutrition and Child Feeding Service of 
the Office of the War on Hunger (a) makes available selected publications, re- 
ports, and articles on nutrition, child feeding, a.-.d food technology to 
USAIDs, voluntary agencies, and cooperating country officials and organiza- 
tions; (b) upon request provides information on specific questions relating 
to nutrition and food tecluxology; and (c) maintains a collection of reports 
on nutrition and child feeding. 

Population. The Population Service of the Office of the War on Hunger 

(a) compiles technical and program data and various reports relating to -AID'S 
assistance to population/family planning activities in developing countries 
for use of USAIDs and host institutions and agencies; (b) makes available 
copies of technical reports, journal articles, reference textbooks, and train- 
ing materials to Population Officers abroad; and (c) provides technical advi- 
sory services to USAIDs relating to inf ormation/communication support for 
family planning programs in developing countries. 

Public and, development administration . The Developnent Administration 
Division of the Office of Program Policy Coordination (a) maintains a collec- 
tion of survey reports, studies, handbooks, manuals, and other materials de- 
veloped by AID public administration and business management education tech- 
nicians; (b) maintains a collection of project papers and reports prepared by 
USAID Community Development field advisers and host country counterparts; and 
(c) maintains for reference and rientation use in Washington selected U. S. 
and foreign p^ablic administration periodicals, books, and other publications. 

Public safety . The Training Division of the Office of Public Safety pro- 
vides technical information services to USAID Public Safety Advisers in l^e 
form of (a) technical information on police, criminology, and allied svibjects; 

(b) published training materials on these subjects; (c) preview copies of 
publications for consideration for USAID purchase; (d) bibliographies of 
available texts and other publications related to pilblic safety; and (e) in- 
formation on current public safety training films, and when available, pre- 
view prints of them. 

Supply and procurement . The Resources Support Staff of the Office of Pro- 
curement (a) maintains for AID/W a Technical Reference Center consisting of 
legislation. Congressional reports, manual orders, specifications and stan- 
dards, procurement regulations, catalogs, films, and textbooks dealing with 
supply and procurement matters; (b) distributes to USAIDs current supply and 
procurement publications either at low cost or without charge; and (c) peri- 
odically distributes sets of supply management material, catalogs, pertinent 
regulations, and other publications affecting USAIDs or requiring their com- 
pliance. (M. O. 1492.1, "Material Resources Management Guidance; Supply 
Management and Procurement Guidance and Technical References, requires each 
USAID to establish a Technical Reference Library for use by Mission, host 
country government, and local private enterprise personnel.) 

Techn ology inquiry' service . As of June 30, 1968, the technical inquiry 
service for industry, which had been handled for AID by the Department of Com- 
merce, was placed in the hands of Volunteers for International Technical As- 
sistance, Inc. (VITA), to which AID has made a grant toward the cost of fa- 
cilities for answering technical inquiries from developing countries. The 
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VITA technical inquiry service is used primarily in the developing countries 
and the U. private sector. U. S. Embassies and Missions may also refer 
questions directly to VITA. USAID technicians may use VITA in addition to^ 
or instead of^ their customary information sources^ including the A.ID sources 
listed in M. O. 1621 #2^ referred to herein at the beginning of this appendix. 



General Technical Information 

Film loan library . The Film Loan Library of the Space and Property Man- 
agement Division / Office of Administrative Services, maintains a library of 
films on AID program subjects for loan to the field. These films, listed in 
the Catalog of Loan Films on Agriculture, Education, Industry and Health 
(1966) , are for the use of USAID technicians and may be ordered on an offi- 
cial AID airgram form. 

Foreign language publications and films . The Regional Technical Aids 
Center (RTAC) located in Paris (see Chapter XI, Section D, for details of its 
operation) provider for the translation, production, and distribution of U. S. 
technical publications and films in French and Arabic as a service to USAIDs 
in areas where these are the primary languages used by local technicians. The 
RTAC in Mexico City (see Chapter XI, Section A, for details) provides trans- 
lations and publishing services to assure that useful technical materials 
are available to readers in developing countries who have only Spanish lan- 
guage skills . 

Voluntary agencies . The Private Resources Development Service, Office of 
Private Resources, distributes the directory of U. S. Nonprofit Organizations , 
Volimtary Agencies, Missions, and Foundations Participating in Technical As- 
sistance Abroad , issued in 1964 and supplemented, in 1965 by the Technical 
Assistance Information Clearing House (TAICH) of the American of 

Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. Tnc. (TAiCH also has ^ ^ax^shed re- 
gional directories covering teoimxcax assistance programs of U. S. nonprofit 
organizations in I, a tin America and East Asia.) The Private Resources Devel- 
opment Service also maintains for reference a collection of reports on tdae 
formation and evolution of various voluntary agencies, their publication®, 
and studies by various committees and task forces on voluntary assistance iiC— 
tivities. 



Other Inforcnaxion 

Financial information . The Accounting Division of the Office of the Con- 
troller mainta-ins financial data on AID operations and publishes reports zm 
the financial statiis of AID activities. Principal publications include proj- 
ect implementation data, loan and investment guaranty data, and reports ori 
foreign currency fvinds and the excess property revolving fund. 

Information for cotontries in which AID activities have been phased csait . 
The Private Resources Development Seirvice of the Office of Private Resoorces 
fills requests for economic, technical, and financial information on the^ part 
of U. S. Embassies and foreign governments in countries that no longer have 
USAIDs. It (a) provides a technical information advisory service at AIE>/W 
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which puts inquirers in touch with sources of assistance, if the inquirers 
can pay, or provides materials if they cannot; (b) provides a U. S. anchor 
man for the inquiry service of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development; and (c) sponsors and prepares guides and directories on informa- 
tion resotirces in international development. 
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Computer use: 

Computerized mailing service, 48 
Information services, 126 
Copyright protection (see also "Pub- 
lishing rights") , 6 
AID Rights Acquisition Program, 
145-146 

University Copyright Convention, 
54, 154 
Costa Rica: 

CARE program , 84 

Central American textbook program, 
159-161 

Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature program, 

44 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation program, 
42 

Currency conversian and exchange, 7 
Book Bank, USA proposal, 78 
Book Development Council plan, 48, 
77 

Brazilian plan, 77 
Indonesian plan , 77-78 
Informational Media Guaranty 
Program, 76-77 

UNESCO Coupon plan, 54,. 76, 154 







Curriculum development, 45 

Curriculum and Materials Center 
(Liberia) , 188 

Curriculum resource laboratiorie? 

69 

Instructional materials ceridters, 
69-70 

Kenya program, 39, 42, 50 

Dacca University (Pakistan) , 39 
Darien Book Aid Plan (U. S.) , 43, 84 
Development reference libraries, 23 
Documentation services (see "Informa- 
tion services and sources”) 
Dominican Republic : 

Peace Corps librarians, 31 
Donated books programs : 

AID policy, 63-64 
AID programs, F.2 

American Committee on Africa, 83 
American-Korean Fouiidation, 83 
American Middle East Rehabilita- 
tion, 83 

American University Press Book 
Project, 74-75 

Asia Foundation, 38-39, 81-82 
Association of American University 
Presses, 47 

Australian programs , 49 
Benedictine Fathers , 83 
Book Development Council, 48 
British Council , 40-41 
Canadian program 49 
CARE, 83-84 

Catholic Relief Services, 84 
Darien Book Aid Plan, 84 
Engineers and Scientists Committee, 
84 

Freedom House Books USA, 84-85 
French program, 49 
" Little Libraries " Program , 7 5 
Medical book programs, 85 
Mission Secretariat Library Commit- 
tee, 85 

National Development Reference Li- 
rary Project, 74-75 
Netherlands program 49 
Rockefeller Foundation, 42 
Smithsonian Institution , 34 
USIA, 29, 80-81 

U, S. Navy Project Handclasp, 31, 83 
Voluntary agencies and missions, 
43-44, 83-85 

";?26 
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Donated books programs (continued) : 
World University Service ^ 85 
Duty on imports (see Import duties”) 



East African Literature Bureau, 49 
East Pakistan Library Association, 

184 

East-West Center (U. S.), 41 
East-West Center Press (U. S.) : 
Directory of Asian Institutions 
and Key Personnel, 42 
East-West Editions, 41-42 
East-West Export Books, 42 
Ecuador : 

W* K. Kellogg Foundation program, 

42 

Educational Development Center, Inc. 
(U. S.) , 176 

Educational Materials Center — U. S. 
Office of Education (see also 
'* Instructional materials cen- 
ters"), 31-32, 45, 70 
El Salvador: 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation program, 

42 

Regional textbook program, 159 
Engineers and Scientists Committee 
(U. S. ) , 43, 84 

Entebbe Mathematics Curriculum Devel- 
opment Project (Africa) , 25, 
176-178 

Escuela de Bibliotecarios (Peru) , 

107, 113 
Ethiopia: 

Haile Selassie I University, 40, 46 
Peace Corps librarians, 31 
Ewah Women's University (Korea), 105 
Exchange of publications: 

Library of Congress, 33 
Regional Technical Aids Center; 
Africa, 162 

Export-Import Bank (U. S.), 194, 196 
Extended risk guarantees, loans and 
equity, 144 

Family Life Program (UrJICEF) , 52 
Feffer and Simons, Inc. (U. S.), 133 
Financing book programs (see also 
"Investing in book programs") : 
Book industry development, 193-197 
Coordination of foreign donor as- 
sistance, 191 



Financing book programs (continued) : 
Investment incentive programs, 45, 
196-197 

Publishing, 7 , 13 
Science Book Program, 71 
Sources of economic and technical 
information, 203-208 
Termination of outside funding, 

172 

Textbook production programs, 170, 
171, 174, 175 

Fondo San Martin (Peru) , 96, 122-123 
Ford Foundation (U. S.): 

Author subsidies , 72 
Book programs, 39-40 
University of Ankara Library 
School , 108 

Foreign Credit Insurance Agency 
(U. S.) , 194, 196 
France : 

Bilateral aid programs, 49 
Book industry training grants, 151 
Franklin Book Programs , Inc • (U . S . ) 
Afghan Education Project, 36 
Afghan School Library Project, 36 
AID/Central Book Unit Projects: 
Guidelines for private industry, 

36 

New-literate demonstration kit, 

37 

Personnel training , 37 
Publishing rights, 37, 145-146 
P\ablishers seminars , 149 
AID surveys, 138 
Author subsidies, 72 
Book distribution subsidies, 73 
Book industry seminars and work- 
shops, 150-153 
Book publishing, 37 
Book-related activities, 35-38 
Children's book projects, 37 
Educational materials seminar, 151 
Iranian book sales project, 37 
Iranian new-literate project, 37 
Iranian textbook project, 37 
Joint projects, 45 
Latin-American medical library 
project, 37 , 195 
Nigerian project, 38 
Objectives, 36 

Printing assistance, 142-143 
Types of projects, 36 
Franklin Square Subscription Agency 
(U. S.), 135 
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Freedom House Books USAf 31, 43, 
84-85 

Free flow of books: 

Latin America, 47 
UNESCO programs, 53''54 



Germany : 

Bilateral aid program, 49 

Book industry training grants, 151 
Ghana : 

Catholic Relief Services program, 
84 

UNESCO textbook center, 53 
Government Advisory Committee on 
International Book and Library 
Programs (U. S-)/ 20, 45, 70, 

83 

Government policy, 6, 154 

In Latin America, 16 

U. S. Government, 20 
AID policy, 61-64 
Implementation Directive, 59-61 
National Policy Statement, 57-59 
Guyana : 

Rockefeller Foundation program, 42 
Guatemala; 

CARE program, 44 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation program, 
42 

Regional textbook program, 159-161 



Hacettepe Medical Center (Turkey) , 
108 

Haile Selassie I University (Etiiio- 
pia) , 40, 46 
Haiti : 

CARE program, 44 
Harvard University (U. S.): 

Graduate School of Education, 151 
Honduras : 

Regional textbook program, 159-161 
Hong Kong: 

Books for Asian Students Program, 
82 

UNICEF program, 52 



Illiteracy (see ’’Literacy**) 

Import duties; 

On books: 

UNESCO International Agreement, 
53, 54, 154 



Import duties (continued) ; 

U. S. Government policy, 61 
On paper, 146 
India; 

American Academy of Benares, 43 
Books for Asian Students Program, 82 
British Council Textbook project, 41 
Computer use, 126 
Consultant services , 40 
Information service, 126 
Joint Indo-American Standard Works 
Program, 28 

Library acquisitions program, 32 
National Book Trust, 192 
Publishers * seminar , 149 
Science education, 33 
University of Delhi, 40, 46 
Uttar Pradesh University Textbook 
Rental Library, 66, 67 
Indiana University (U, S.) , 40 
Indonesia; 

AID survey, 23, 95, 110, 116, 121, 
127, 128, 138, 139, 140, 143, 148 
Book coupon plan, 77-78 
Books for Asian Students Program, 82 
British Council book program, 40 
Colombo Plan program, 50 
Financing book industry develop- 
ment, 194-195 

Import duties on paper, 146 
Library acquisitions program, 32 
Library planning and legislation, 95 
National Bibliographic Center, 100 
Netherlands program, 49 
Printing equipment, 141, 143 
Printing personnel , 142 
Public (People's) Library develop- 
ment, 120—121 

School library development, 109-110 
Specialized library, bibliographic, 
and information services, 127-128 
State libraries, 100, 121 
Subsidizing paper costs, 146 
Swedish-UNESCO program, 49, 53, 143 
UNICEF program, 51-52, 143 
University library development, 
115-116 

University Library School, 26, 110 
University of Indonesia, 110, 115 
Information Media Guaranty Program 
(U. S.), 29, 76-77 
Information services and sources ; 
Computer use, 126 
Development of services, 125-131 




Information services and sources (con- 
tinued) : 

Economic and technical information 
sources in AID, 203—208 
Examples and recommendations , 

127-131 

Iranian Documentation Center, 128 
Pan American Union, 51 
Technical Assistance Information 
Clearing House, 44, 80, 85 
Technical information center, 50 
Institute de Estudios Superiores de 
Administracion (Venezuela) , 47 
Instructional materials centers (see 
also "Curriculum development") , 
69-70 

Liberia, 188 
Nepal, 188-189 
T\irkey, 189 

U. S* Office of Education, 31-32, 

45, 70 

Vietnam, 172-174, 190 
Interagency Committee on Books 
(U. S.)/ 19-20 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, 197 
International Development Association, 
197 

International Finance Corporation, 

197 

International Rice Research Institute 
(Philippines) , 40, 130 
Investing in book programs (see also 
"Financing book programs"): 
Investment assistance: 

AID report, 145 

Extended risk guarantees, loans, 
and equity, 144 
Investment surveys, 144 
Local currency and dollar loans, 
144 

Political risk insurance, 144 
Investment information, 45, 
196-197, 203-208 

Investment incentive programs, 45, 
196-197 
Iran : 

AID survey, 23, 138 

Book exhibits, 48 

Book sales project, 37 

Iranian Documentation Center , 128 

National Teaching Center, 52 

New-literate project, 37 



Iran (continued) : 

Textbook depository library, 69 
Textbook project, 37 
UNICEF program, 52 
Iranian Documentation Center 
(IRANDOC) , 128 
Iraq: 

Book exhibits, 48 
Israel ; 

Book exhibits, 48 

Library acquisitions program, 32 



Jamaica: 

Ford Foundation program, 39 
Peace Corps librarians, 31 
Public and school libraries, 120 
Joint Indo-American Standard Works 
Program, 28 

Joint International Trade Committee, 
(U. S.) , 45 

Jointly Sponsored Program for Foreign 
Librarians , 46 
Joint programs ; 

AID (see "U. S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development") 

BDC-British Council-UNESCO , 48 
Investment projects, 143-145 
Printing Industries of America, 47 
UNICEF-UNESCO, 52 
Jordan : 

American Middle East Rehabilitation 
program, 83 

Kabul University (Afghanistan) : 

Textbook rental library, 66, 67-68 
Karachi Library Association (Pciki- 
stan) , 184 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation (U. S.), 42, 
195 

Book distribution seminar, 149-150 
Kenya : 

AID survey , 23 , 110-111 , 138 , 147 
Canadian program , 49 
Carnegie Corporation projects, 41 
Curriculum Development Center, 50 
Ford. Foundation projects, 39 
National library services, 41 
Norwegian program, 49 
Railway Training Institute, 50 
Rockefeller Foundation projects, 

42 
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Kenya (continued) : 

School library development, 110-111 
Swedish program, 49 
Textbook depository library, 69 
UNESCO program, 54 
United Kingdom program, 50 
Korea : 

AID survey, 23, 95, 101, 105, 111, 
122, 129, 138, 139-140, 147, 148, 
184 

Asia Foundation program, 38, 82 
Books for Asian Students Program, . 
82 

Central Educational Research Insti- 
tute, 128 

Civil service tests for librarians, 

121, 122 

Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature program, 44 
Import duties on paper, 146 
Korean Library Association, 183-184 
Korean Printing Industrial Cooper- 
atives Federation, 185, 186 
Korean Publishers Association, 149, 
185, 186 

Korean Research Center, 128 
Korean Scientific and Technical 
Information Center (KORSTIC) , 129 
Library education, 105 
Library legislation and planning, 
95-96, 100, 101, 105, 121 
National bibliography, 101 
National Book Development Plan, 

191, 195 

National Commission for UNESCO, 55 
National Industrial Research Insti- 
tute, 129 

National libraries, 100-101 
National Textbook Co., 55 
National union catalog, 101 
Periodical index, 101 
Public library development, 121-122 
School library developnaent. 111 
Special library , bibliographic , and 
information service development, 
128-129 

Textbook depository library, 69 
Textbook Production Program, 

178-181 

UNESCO program, 54 
Yonsei University, 105 
Korean Library Association, 183-184 



Korean Printing Industrial Coopera- 
tives Federation, 185, 186 
Korean Pviblishers Association, 185, 
186, 195 

Training seminar, 149 
Korean Research Center , 128 
Korean Scientific and Technical Infor- 
mation Center (KORSTIC) , 129 

Ladder Book Program (USIA) , 29 
Languages , European : 

In Africa, 10 
In Asia, 12 
In Latin America, 15 
Languages , local : 

In Africa, 10 
In Asia, 12 

Language purification , 5 
Multiple-language problem , 5 
Technical terminology , 5 
I^aos : 

AID survey, 23, 138 
Asia Foundation program, 38 
Australian program , 49 
Canadian program, 49 
Colombo Plan, 50 

Elementary School Materials Produc- 
tion Project, 175-176 
French program, 49 
Materials Production Center, 55, 

149 

UNESCO program, 55 
Latin America (see also "Central 
America") : 

Book distribution, 16, 27 

Book needs, 15-17 

Book production, 16 

Book translation programs, 27, 47 

Free flow of books, 47 

Government policy, 16 

Languages, 15 

Library adequacy, 16 

Library education , 16-17 

Library planning , 54 

Library planning conference, 92 

Literacy, 15 

Medical library project, 37, 195 
Organization of American States, 

51 

Pan American Union, 51 
Publishing , 15 , 157-158 
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Latia America (continued) : 

R< 2 gional Technical Aids Centers, 

25 , 68, 149, 155-159 
Regional textbook program, 157-159 
School libraries, 16 
Laubach Literacy, Inc. (U. S.), 44 
Lebanon : 

American Middle East Rehabilita- 
tion program, 83 
Book exhibits , 48 
Legislation, 6 

Library legislation, 91-92 , 154 
Examples, 95-96, 100, 102 
Needed in Africa, 11 
Needed in Asia, 15 
Pan American Union, 51 
Postage legislation, 54 
Lesotho ; 

Rockefe3-ler Foundation program, 42 
Liaison with publishers : 

Association of American University 
Pre sses program , 47 
Liberia: 

CARE program, 84 

Curriculum and Materials Center, 
188 

USAID program, 2 ^ 

Librarians : 

Civil service tests (Korea) , 
121-122 

Professional organizations, 105, 
183-185 

professional status, 6, 114, 123 
Training (see also "Library edu- 
cation") , 7, 26 

Asia Foundation projects, 38--39 
Doctoral level , 104-105 
Examples and recommendations, 
105-108 

Indigenous training , 103 
Jointly Sponsored Program for 
Foreign Librarians , 46 
Library of Congress projects, 33 
Multi-national project, 46 
National library programs, 99 
Pakistan program , 184 
Pan American Union program, 46 
Peace Corps program, 31 
Rockefeller Foundation projects, 
42 

Study abroad, 103-104 
Training grants, 20 
UNESCO program, 54 



Librarians (continued) : 

U. S. Government policy, 60 
Libraries : 

Adequacy, 7, 8 
In Africa, 11 
In Asia, 14 
In Latin America, 16 
Appraisal of key libraries, 140 
Indices of use, 88 
Ntimber , 7 

Priorities in library development, 
90-131 

Role in national development, 87-90 
Libraries — children* s : 

Turkey, 124-125 
Libraries — medical : 

Latin American medical library 
project, 37, 195 
Textbook rental library (Philip- 
pines) , 67 

Libraries — national , 6 

British Council program, 41 
Development, 96-103 
Examples and recommendations, 

100-103 

Functions , 96-97 

Acquiring foreign resources, 

97- 98 

Collecting the national litera- 
ture, 97 

Conducting research, 100 
National library planning, 99-100 
Preserving national culture, 98 
Providing library services, 98 
Providing specialized services, 

98- 99 

Training center, 99 
Indonesian state libraries , 100 
Korea, 95, 100-101 
Peru, 96, 107 
Philippines , 102 
Planning, 93 
Vietnam, 102-103 
Libraries — public , 6 
Development: 

Examples and recommendations , 
120-125 

Financing , 119-120 
Local control, 120 
Relation to school libraries, 120 
Role in national development r 
118-119 
In Africa, 11 
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Libraries — public (continued) : 

In Asia, 15 

Study hall function, 122 
Libraries — rental : 

Asia Foundation, 39 
British Council, 41 
University textbook rental li~ 
braries, 65-68 
U. S- Government policy, 59 
Libraries — school : 

Development , 108-113 
Development conference (Central 
America) , 54 
In Asia, 15 
In Latin America, 16 
Relation to public libraries, 120 
Libraries — special : 

Development, 125-131 
Examples and recommendations, 
127-131 

Libraries — textbook depository, 23 
AID program, 32, 68-70 
AID survey recommendations , 148 
Libraries — university , 6 

Central, versus faculty libraries, 
114, 115, 116-117 
Development, 113-118 

Examples and Recommendations, 
115-118 

Development programs, 40 
Union catalog, 114, 115, 117 
Library associations: 

American Library Association, 44, 
46-47, 185 

East Pakistan Library Association, 
184 

Karachi Library Association (Paki- 
stan) , 184 

Korean Library Association, 183-184 
Malaysian Library Association, 139 
Society for the Promotion and 

Improvement of Libraries (Paki- 
stan) , 184 

Special Libraries Association 
(U. S-)r 46, 185 
Thai Library Association, 39, 
184-185 

West Pakistan Library Association, 
184 

Library development, 23, 87-131 
AID/American Library Association 
project, 46 
AID policy, 63 

Asia Foundation project, 38-39 







Library development (continued) : 

Ford Foundation programs, 40 
Priorities, 90 

Library education , 103-1 08 
Library legislation, 91-92 
National library services, 

96-103 

Planning , 92-96 

Post— secondary libraries, 113—118 
Public libraries , 118-125 
School libraries , 108-113 
Specialized libraries, biblio- 
graphic, and infomnation ser- 
vices , 125-131 

Rockefeller Foundation programs, 42 
Swedish program (Kenya) , 49 
UNESCO programs , 53, 54, 55 
USAID projects, 26 
U. S- Government policy, 60 
Library education, 7 

Asia Foundation project, 38—39 
Doctoral level , 104-105 
Examples and recommendations, 
105-108 
In Africa, 11 
In Asia, 15, 38-39 
In Latin America, 16-17 
Indigenous training , 103 
National library programs , 103 
Pakistan, 184 

Professional organizations , 105 
Regional center proposal, 106 
Library legislation, 6, 51, 91-92, 

154 

Book depository legislation, 97 
Examples , 95-96 
Korea, 100 
Library planning, 6 

Asian conference, 92, 93-94 
Examples , 95-96 
In Asia, 14-15, 54, 93-94 
In Latin America, 54 
Integration with economic and 
social development planning, 

92-96 

Inter-country planning , 93-94 
Latin American conference, 92 
National library planning, 93, 99 
Pan American Union, 51 
Relation to educational planning, 

92 

Library of Congress (U. S-)s 
Exchange Visitor Program, 33 

2.32 
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Library of Congress (continued) ; 

International exchange of publica- 
tions, 33 

Jointly Sponsored Program for 
Foreign Librarians, 33 
National Program for Acquisitions 
and Cataloging , 32 
P. L. 480 Acquisitions Program, 32 
Library research: 

National library, 100 
Library services : 

Bibliographic service , 6 
Centralized cataloging, 99 
In Asia, 15 

National library, 98-99 
National union lists, 98-99 
Planning, 54, 98-99 

Specialized services development, 
125-131 

UNESCO support , 164 
Literacy, 4, 5 

Asia Foundation program, 39 
CARE literacy kits, 44 
Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature, 44 
Demonstration kit, 37 
In Africa , 9-10 
In Asia, 12, 14, 15 
In Latin America, 15 
Iranian new-literate project, 37 
Laubach Literacy, Inc-, 44 
New literate demonstratioii kit, 37 
New bribes Mission program, 44 
Nigerian project, 38 
UNESCO programs, 53, 54 
U. S. Government policy, 59 



Magsaysay Award Foundation (Philip- 
pines) , 42 

Makerere College (Uganda) : 

East African School of Librarian- 
ship, 54 

Malagasy Republic: 

UNESCO program , 5 4 
Malawi : 

Peace Corps librarians, 31 
Malaysia: ^ 

AID survey, 23, 139 ^ 

Asia Foundation program, 39, 82 
Book Development Council programs, 
48 

Books for Asian Studen**-*:; Program, 
82 



Malaysia (continued) : 

Malaysian Library Association, 39 
Peace Corps libr^ians, 31 
Materials Production Center (Laos) , 

55, 149 

Medical book programs, 41, 67, 85, 

195 

Medical Literature Analysis and Re- 
trieval System (U. S.) , 31 
Mexico : 

AID Regional Technical Aids Center, 
25, 68, 149, 155-159 
Publishers seminar, 150 
Middle East Technical University (Tur- 
key) , 50, 108 

Mission Secretariat Library Committee 
(U. S.) , 43, 85 
La Molina University (Peru) : 

Textbook rental library, 66 
Morocco : 

AID survey , 23, 139 

National Academcy of Sciences (U- S.) : 
Science Book Program, 70 
National bibliographic centers: 

Brazil, 42 

Indonesia , 100 , 127-128 
National book centers: 

AID survey recommendations, 149 
UNESCO support, 164 
National Book Committee (U. S-), 45, 
192 

Brazil survey , 45 , 138 
National Book Councils, 53 

National Book Centre (Pakistan) , 

192 

National Book Committee (U. S-), 

45, 192 

National Book League (U- K-) , 192 
National Book Trust (Ceylon) , 192 
National Book Trust (India) , 192 
National Book League (U. K. ) , 192 
National book plans, 6, 190-191 
National Commissions for UNESCO, 55 
National development : 

Factors of economic and social 
development , 89 

Role of books and libraries, 87-90, 
118-119 

Role of information, 89 
Role of mass communication, 88 
Underdeveloped country, definition, 
90 
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National Development Reference Li- 
braries ^ 74-75 

National Documentation Center 
(Thailand ) , 13C 

National Industrial Research Insti- 
tute (Korea ) , 129 

National Institute for Development 
Administration (Thailand ) , 131 
National Institute of Science and 
Technology (Philippines) , 

129-130 

National Library of Medicine (U. S-), 
31^ 205 

National Men's Pedagogical Institute 
(Peru ) , 52 

National productivity centers, 50 
National Science Foundation (U. S.)/ 
33 

National Scientific Documentation 
Center (Indonesia) , 127 
National Teaching Center (Iran) , 52 
National Textbook Co. (Korea) , 55 
National . textbook program (Brazil), 
149, 168-170 

National University of Colombia, 40 
Nepal : 

Educational Materials Center, 
188-189 

Library acquisitions program, 32 
Textbook depository library, 69 
Netherlands j 

Book industry training grants, 151 
Indonesian program, 49 
New-literates (see "Literacy") 

New Tribes Mission , 44 
Nicaragua : 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation program, 

42 

Regional textbook program; 

159-161 
Niger : 

Peace Corps librarians, 31 
Nigeria : 

Authors' workshop, 150 

Book Development Council program, 

48 

Book production project, 38 
British Council textbook program, 

41 

Consultant services, 40 
Elementary reading program, 40 
Import duties on paper, 146 
Textbook depository library, 69 







Nigeria (continued) : 

UNESCO school library development 
project, 111-112 
USIA donated books, 80 
Norway : 

Bilateral aid program, 49 
Nouveau Horizons (USIA) , 28 



Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), 50, 162, 
208 

Organization of American States, 51 
Organization of Central American 
States, 159 



Pakistan: 

AID survey, 23, 101-102, 106, 107, 
117, 138, 146, 147, 148 
Asia Foundation program, 39, 82 
Books for Asian Students Program, 
82 

Import duties on paper, 146 
Library acquisitions program, 32 
Libraz'y education, 105-107 
National Book Centre, 192 
National library recommendations , 
101-102 

Pakistan Library Association, 39 
Paper costs, 146 
Printing equipment, 141 
Printing personnel, 142 
Punjab University, 107 , 116-117 
Regional Center for Reading Mate- 
rials, 54 

Textbook translation program, 29 
University library development, 
116-117 

UNICEF program, 52 

University of Dacca, 106-107 , 116 
University of Islamabad, 40 
University of Karachi, 106, 116 
University of Peshawar, 107, 117 
Pakistan Library Association, 39 
Panama: 

Regional textbook program, 159-161 
Pan. American Union: 

Bibliographic services , 51 
Conferences , 51 
Infoirmation service, 51 
Technical assistance , 51 
Training of librarians, 51 

2.^4;"' 
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Paper for books, 146-147 
Import duties, 146 
Indonesia, 143 
Shortage, 7, 12 
Subsidies, 72 
Paraguay : 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation program, 

42 

World University Service project, 

44 

Peace Corps (U. S.): 

Book development, 30 
Booklocker Program , 30 
Donated books, 81 
Freedom House Books USA, 85 
Joint projects, 45, 81 
Librarians , 31 
Used book collections, 31 
Writers ' workshop, 149 
People's Libraries (Indonesia) , 
120-121 

Periodicals procurement : 

AID procedures, 135 
Peru: 

AID survey, 23 , 107 , 123 , 138 , 148 
Biblioteca Nacional, 107 
Commonwealth Fund medical book 
program, 41 

Esquela de Bibliotecarios , 107, 

113 

Financing book industry develop- 
ment, 195 

Library education , 107-108 
Library legislation and planning, 
96, 122 

La Molina University textbook 
rental library, 66 
National Men’s Pedagogical Insti- 
tute, 52 

Printing facilities , 141 
Printing personnel , 142 
Public library development , 

122-123 

School library development, 112-113 
UNESCO program, 53 
UNICEF program, 52 
Philippine Atomic Energy Commission, 
130 

Philippines ; 

AID survey, 23, 102, 117-118, 130, 
138, 147 

Asia Foundation program, 39 
Book exhibits, 48 



Philippines (continued) : 

Books for Asian Students program, 

82 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 42 
Catholic Education Association, 
117-118 

Cebu Institute of Technology text- 
book rental library, 66,' 67 
Center for Language Study, 40, 42 
Donated book programs, 80, 82 
Ford Foundation program, 40 
Import duties on paper, 146 
International Rice Research Insti- 
tute, 40, 130 

Legal deposit legislation, 102 
Magsaysay Award Foundation, 42 
National Institute of Science and 
Technology 129-130 
National Library , 102 
Peace Corps book activities, 30 
Philippine Atomic Energy Commission, 
130 

Regional Service Center, 30 
Rockefeller Foundation projects, 42 
San Carlos University, 117 
Southwestern University textbook 
rental library , 66 , 67 
Special library, bibliographic, and 
information services, 129-130 
Technical information center, 50 
Textbook Production Project, 170-172 
University library development, 
117-118 

University of the Philippines, 42, 
46, 117 

USAID program, 26 

World University Service program, 

85 

Philippines Center for Language 
Study, 40, 42 

Physical Science Study Committee 
(U. S. ) / 40 

Political risk insurance, 144 
Population Council (U. S.), 195 
Postal rates , 54 , 154 
Printing assistance: 

Administration, 142-143 
Consolidation of facilities , 147 
Equifxnent , 141 
Personnel, 142 

Printing plant subsidies, 72—73 
Printing Industries of America, 44, 47 
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Professional associations (see "Li- 
brary association f " "Trade associa- 
tions" ) 

Public Law 480 programs (U. S.)^ 
Foreign materials program ^ 60 
Library acquisitions r 32 
Textbook program, 28-29 
Publishing: 

AID workshops, 152-153 

In Africa, 10 

In Asia, 12., 13-14 

In Latin America, 15, 157-158 

Indices, 88 

Public versus private publishing, 

8, 148 

Subsidies, 72, 164 
Training coxirse, 153 
Training seminars , 149 
Publishing rights (see also "Copy- 
right protection") , 23, 37 
AID Rights-acquisition Program, 
145-146 

Universal Copyright Convention, 54 
154 

Punjab University (Pakistan) : 

Library development, 116 
Library education, 107 



Readership: 

UNESCO program, 54 
Reading materials : 

Regional center (Pakistan) , 149 
Regional book programs, 24-25 
Regional centers, 155-166 
Regional Center for Reading Materi- 
als (Pakistan), 54, 149, 163-164 
Regional Service Center (Philip- 
pines) , 30 

Regional Technical Aids Centers; 

Africa (Paris), 25, 161-163, 207 
Latin America: 

Buenos Aires, 25, 155-159 
Mexico City, 25, 68, 149, 155-159, 
207 

Publishing subsidies , 72 
Sales promotion subsidies ^ 73 
Regional Textbook Program for Central 
America and Panama, 25, 159-161 
Regional Textbook Production Center 
(Rwanda) , 143 

Road to Success project (Nigeria) , 40 
John D. Rockefeller 3rd Fund (U* S*), 
43 



Rockefeller Foundation (U. S.): 
Author subsidies, 72 
Kenya project, 42 
Library development, 42 
Philippines project, 42 
Rwanda : 

Regional Textbook Production Cen- 
ter , 143 



San Carlos University (Philippines) , 
117 

Science and technical books, 4, 11 
AID Science Book Program, 70-71 
Science Book Program (AID), 22, 79 
Financing, 71 
Problems, 71 
Values, 70-71 

Science Teaching Center (Philip- 
pines) , 40 

Seminars (see also Workshops) : 

Asia Foundation, 39 

Attitude-changing seminars, 150-151 
Children ■ s librarians , 149 
Coxintry and regional, 23 
Curriculum , 3 2 
Educational materials , 151 
Pxablishers , 37 , 149 
UNESCO, 54, 55, 163 
Senegal : 

University of Dakar, 54 
Siam Society (Thailand) , 43 
Sierre Leone: 

BDC book coupon plan, 48 
Peace Corps librarians, 31 
Singapore : 

Books for Asian Students program, 

Qil 

Publishers seminar , 149 

World University Service program, 

85 

Smithsonian Institution (U. S.) : 

International Exchange Service , 34 
Library development, 60 
Henry M . Snyder and Co . , Inc . (U • S . ) 
133 

Society for the Promotion and Improve 
ment of Libraries (Pakistan) ,. 

184 

Somali Republic : 

Book Development Council program, 

48 

Peace Corps librarians, 31 
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Southeast Asian Book Development 
Center proposal , 164-165 
Southeast Asian Ministers of Educa- 
tion Secretariat r 164 
Southwestern University (Philip- 
pines) : 

Textbook rental library, 66, 67 
Special Libraries Association (U* S-)f 
185 

Jointly Sponsored Program for For- 
eign Librarians , 46 
State University of New York (U* S.): 
AID surveys, 138 
Book manual, iii 

CENTO Regional Book Development 
Center proposal , 165-166 
Sudan: 

Book exhibits, 48 

Surveys of book-related activities 
and needs: 

AID surveys : 

Argentina, 23, 139 
Brazil , 20, 23, 45, 139 
Chile, 23, 138, 139 
Indonesia, 23, 95, 110, 116, 

121, 127, 128, 138, 139, 140, 

148 

Iran, 23, 138 

Kenya, 23, 110-111, 138, 147 
Korea, 23, 95, 101, 105, 111, 

122, 129, 133, 139-140, 148 
Laos, 23, 138 

Malaysia, 23, 139 
Morocco, 23, 139 

Pakistan, 23, 101^102, 106, 107, 
117, 138, 147, 148 
Peru, 23, 107, 123, 138, 148 
Philippines , 23 , 102 , 117-118 , 

130, 138, 147 
Tanzania, 23, 138 
Thailand, 23, 123, 131, 138, 147 
Turkey, 23, 108, 124—125, 138, 148 
Vietnam, 23, 96, 103, 118, 138, 
140, 141, 147 
Asia Foundation, 39 
Eastern Europe, 45 
Local book industry recommenda- 
tions, 147-149 

Short-term appraisals, 140-141 
Book distribution specialists, 

141 

Key libraries, 140 
Local book industry, 140 



Sweden : 

Bilateral aid program, 49 
Syria : 

American Middle East Rehabilitation 
program, 83 

University of Aleppo textbook 
rental library, 66 



Taiwan: 

Bilateral aid program, 49 
Books for Asian Students program, 

82 

Catholic Relief Services program, 

84 

UNICEE* program, 52 
Tanganyika : 

Book Development Council program, 

48 

Tanganyika Library Service, 48 
Tanzania : 

AID survey, 23, 138 
Canadian program, 49 
National library services, 41 
Printing equipment, 141 
Printing personnel , 142 
Tariff barriers (see Import duties) 
Teacher training in book use (see 

also ’’Textbook development proj- 
ects”), 4, 169, 178 
Technical Assistance Information 

Clearing House (U. S-), 44, 80, 
85, 207 

Technical Information Center (Philip- 
pines) , 50 

Technical Support Book Fund (Turkey) , 
26 

Textbook depository libraries, 23 
AID program, 32, 68-70 
Survey recommendations, 148 
Textbook developnent projects, 25, 

167 

AID policy, 63 

Central American Textbook Develop- 
ment] Center, 149, 159-161 
Entebbe Mathematics Curriculum De- 
velopment Project, 176-17S 
Evaluation, 170, 172, 176, 178 
General principles , 181-182 
Korean Textbook Production Program, 
178-181 

Lao/U. S. Elementary School Materi- 
als Production Program, 175-176 
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Textbook development projects (con- 
tinued) : 

National Textbook Program (Brazil ) , 
149, 168-170 

Philippine/U. S. Textbook Produc- 
tion Project, 170-172 
Thai/USOM Riaral Education Text- 
book Program, 174-175 
U* S. Government policy, 59 
Textbook needs: 

In Africa, 10 
In Asia, 14 
Textbook preparation: 

UNESCO program, 53 
U. S. Government policy, 60 
Writing committees, 173 
Textbook production programs : 
Evaluation, 170, 172, 176, 178 
General principles, 181-182 
Iranian Textbook Project, 37 
Joint Indo-American Standard 
Works Program, 28 
Korean Textbook Production Pro- 
gram, 178-181 

Lao/U. S. Elementary School Mate- 
rials Production Project, 

175-176 

Philippine/U. S. Textbook Produc- 
tion Project, 170-172 
P. L. 480 Textbook Program, 28 
Regional centers: 

Africa, 25, 161-163 
Central America, 25, 149, 

159-161 

Latin America , 25 , 157-159 
Philippines, 30 
Rwanda, 143 

UNESCO African centers, 53 
Textbook purchasing, 45 
Textbook rental libraries, 65-68 
Textbook translation (see "Book 
translation programs”) 

Textbooks , 2 , 25 
Elementary 3, 25 
AID policy, 63 

Asia Foundation projects, 38-39 
Higher education , 3 
AID policy, 63 
In Asia, 14 
Secondary, 3 
Use, 2-4 
Thailand : 

AID survey, 23, 123, 131, 138, 147 



Thailand (continued ) : 

Asia Fo\indation program, 39, 82 
Books for Asian Students program, 

82 

Consultant services, 40 
Department of Educational Tech- 
niques, 55 
German program, 49 < 

National Commission for UNESCO, 55 
National Documentation Center, 130 
National Institute for Development 
Administration, 131 
Public library development, 123-124 
Rural Education Textbook Program, 
174-175 

Siam Society, 43 

Special library , bibliographic , and 
information services , 130-131 
Textbook depository library, 60 
Thammasat University, 42 
UNESCO program, 54 
UNICEF program, 52 

World University service program, 

85 

Thai Library Association, 39, 184-185 
Thammasat University (Thailand) , 42 
Trade associations, 44-45 

American Book Pioblishers Council, 
44, 45, 187 

American Educational Publishers 
Institute , 44-45 , 187 
Association of American University 
Presses , 44 , 187 
Book Development Council, Ltd. 

(U. K.) , 44, 48, 77 
Book Manufacturers Institute , 

(U. S.), 187 

Camara del Libro (Chile) , 186 
IKAPI (Indonesia) , 186-187 
Korean Printing Industrial Cooper- 
ative Federation, 185, 186 
Korean Publishers Association, 149, 
185, 186 

Pakistan Publishers and Booksellers 
Association, 187 

Printing Industries of America, 44, 
47, 187 

Survey recommendations , 148 
Thai Publishers and Booksellers 
Association, 187 
Training programs : 

AID, 23, 24, 149 

American Association of University 
Presses, 47 
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Training programs (continued) ; 

American Library Association, 46 
Asia Foundation , 38-39 
Book Development Council, 48 
Book production training, 11, 13, 

26, 37, 49, 53 

Librarian training, 7, 20, 26, 31, 
33, 38-39, 42, 46, 54, 60, 99, 
103-108, 184 
Library of Congress, 33 
Netherlands program, 48 
Pan American Union, 51 
Printing Industries of America, 47 
Publishers training, 37, 149, 153 
Rockefeller Foundation, 42 
UNESCO, 164 
UNICEF, 52 
Trinidad and Tobago: 

British Council textbook program, 

41 

UNICEF program, 52 
Turkey: 

Academy of Social Welfare, 55 
AID survey, 23, 108, 124-125, 138, 
147, 148 

Attitude-changing seminar propos- 
al, 150-151 
CARE program, 84 

Children's library development, 
124-125 

Educational Materials Development 
Center, 189 
Library education , 108 

Hacettepe Medical Center, 108 
Middle East Technical Univer- 
sity, 108 

University of Ankara, 108 
National Commission for UNESCO, 55 
OECD programs, 50 
Peace Corps book activities, 30 
Peace Corps librarians, 31 
Printing equipment, 141 
Printing personnel, 142 
Public library development, 124-125 
Textbook depository library, 69 
UNESCO program, 54 
USAID program, 26 



Uganda : 

Book Development -Council program, 
48 

Canadian program, 49 



Uganda (continued) : 

National Book Week, 48 
United Arab Republic: 

American Middle East Rehabilitation 
program, 83 

Library acquisitions program, 32 
United Kingdom: 

Bilateral aid programs, 50 
Book Development Council, 48 
Book industry training grants, 151 
Book pxiblishing training course, 

153 

British Council , 40-41 
National Book League , 192 
United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) , 51-52 
Family Life Program, 52 
Paper subsidies, 147 
United Nations Development Program, 

54 

United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), 53-55, 162 
African programs, 45 

Asian book needs conference (Tokyo, 
1966), 14, 15, 45, 53, 192 
Book Development Programme, 53 
Book production, 53 
Free flow of books, 53-54 
Joint program with BDC, 48 
Latin American programs, 45 
Library development , 54 
National Book Councils, 53, 191-192 
National Commissions for UNESCO, 55 
Nigerian school library development 
project , 111-112 
Paper subsidies , 147 
Readership program , 54 
Regional Center for Reading Materi- 
als (Pakistan), 54, 149, 163-164 
Technical Assistance Program, 54 
Training of authors, 54-55 
UNESCO Coupon plan, 54, 76, 154 
United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization, 162 

United Nations International Labor 
Organization, 162 
United Nations Special Fund, 54 
United Nations World Health Organiza- 
tion, 162 

U* S. Agendy for International Devel- 
opment (AID) : 

American University Press Book 
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U. S. Agency for International Devel^ 
opment CAXD) (continued) ; 

Project, 74^75 
Book Bank, USA proposal, 78 
Book industry development proj- 
ects, 23 

Book industry workshops , 152-153 
Book-related programs, 21-26 
Book subsidy programs, 65—75, 77, 

78 

Brazilian book coupon plan, 77 
Central Book Fund, 22, 57 
Demonstration projects, 22-23 
Developmental, testing, and demon- 
stration projt-cts, 22-24 
Educational materials seminar, 

151 

Evaluation, testing, and planning 
assistance, 23-24 
Indone s ia pr ogr am , 2 6 
Investment programs, 45, 196 
Joint projects, 45, 196 
Liberia program, 26 
Library and bibliographic develop- 
ment projects, 23 
"Little Libraries" Program, 75 
Manual Orders : 

1425.3, 71, 134, 135 

1425.3.1, 135 

1492.1, 206 

1612.69.1, 63 

1612.69.3, 61-64 

1612.69.4, 71, 135 
1621.2, 24, 203-208 

National Development Reference Li- 
brary project, 74-75 
Philippines programs, 26 
Policy determination directive, 

12, 57 

Policy on books in AID program, 
61-64 

Regional programs, 24-25, 155-163 
Rights Acquisition Program, 37, 
145-146 

Science Book Program, 70-71, 79 
Sources of economic and technical 
inf orma t ion , 203-208 
Textbook depository libraries, 
68-70 

Turkish program, 26 

University textbook rental library 
program, 65, 

Used book colL®art::Lons , 31 



United States Book Exchange, 43, 73, 
80 

U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare : 

Educational Materials Center, 31-32 
National Library of Medicine, 31 
U- S. Office of Education, 31^ .5 

U. S . Department of State : 

Coordination role in book programs 
of U . S . Government , 61 
Government Advisory Committee on 
International Book and Library 
Programs, 20 

Interagency Committee on Books, 
19-20 

Jointly Sponsored Program for For- 
eign Librarians , 46 
Multi-national project, 46 
U. S. Government Advisory Committee 
on International Book and Li- 
brary Programs, 20, 45 
U. S. Government policy on book pro- 
grams : 

Implementation directives, 59-64 
Policy statement, 57-59 
U. S. Information Agency (USIA) : 
African Textbook Program, 80, 81 
Author subsidies, 72 
Book Bank USA proposal, 78 
Book Translation Program, 27 
College book travellers, 73 
Donated Books Program, 29, 80-81 
Joint projects, 45 
Ladder Book Program, 29 
Latin American Book Translation 
Program, 27 

Nouveau Horizons program, 28 
Objective , 26 

Public Law 480 Textbook Program, 28 
Publishing subsidies, 72 
Regional Searvice Center (Philip- 
pines) , 30 

Sales promotion subsidies , 73 
Textbook Translation Program (Paki- 
stan) , 29 

United States Book Exchange, 80 
Used book collections, 31 
USIA/AID Agreement on Fields of 

Interest for Book Publishing Pro- 
grams in Latin America, 28 
U. S. National Policy Statement, 20 
Implementation Directive, 20 
U. S. Navy Project Handclasp, 31, 83 
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U. S. Office of Education: 

Educational Materials Center, 

31-^32, 45, 70 

Universal Copyright Convention, 54, 
154 

University College, (Tanzania) , 41, 

50 

University College (Kenya) , 41, 42 
University of Aleppo (Syria) , 66 
University of Algiers, 46 
University of Ankara (Turkey) , 108 
University of Brasilia (Brazil) , 46 
University of Chicago (U* S-) , 43 
University of Dacca (Pakistan) , 
106--107, 116 

University of Dakar (Senegal) , 54 
University of Delhi (India) , 40, 46 
University of Indonesia, 1X0, 115 
University of Islamahad (Pakistan) , 

40 

University of Karachi (Pakistan) , 

106, 116, 117 

University of Peshawar (Pakistan) , 

107, 117 

University of Pittsburgh (U- S.) r 
69, 138 

University of Saigon (Vietnam) , 118 
University of Sao Paulo (Brazil) , 

42, 72 

University of the Philippines, 42, 

117 

Uruguay : 

Catholic Relief Services Program, 

84 

Used book collections^ 31 
Uttar Pradesh University (India) , 31, 
66, 67 



Venezuela : 

Centro Interamericano de Libros 
Academicos , 47 

Instituto de Estudios Superiores 
de Administracion , 47 
Vietnam: 

AID survey , 23 , 96 , 103 , 118 , 138 . 

140, 141, 147 
Australian program, 49 
Books for Asian Students Program, 
82 

Canadian program, 49 
French program, 49 
Import duty on paper, 146 



Vietnam (continued) : 

Instructional materials project, 

148, 172-174 

Instructional Materials Center, 190 
Library legislation and planning , 

96 

National libraries, 102-103 

Taiwan program, 49 

United Kingdom program, 50 

University library development, 118 

University of Saigon, 118 

World University Service program, 

85 

Voluntary agencies, 80 

American Committee on Africa, 43, 

83 

American Council of Voluntary 

Agencies for Foreign Service, 44 
80, 85 

American-Korean Foundation, 43, 83 
American Middle East Rehabilita- 
tion, 43 

Benedictine Fathers, 43, 83 
CARE, 43, 44, 83-84 
Catholic Relief Services, 43, 84 
Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature, 44 
Darien Book Plan, 43, 84 
Engineers and Scientists Committee, 
43, 84 

Freedom House Books USA, 31, 43 
84-85 

Laubach Literacy, Inc,, 44 
Mission Secretariat Library Com- 
laittee , 43 , 85 
New Tribes Mission, 44 
Technical Assistance Information 
Clearing House, 44, 80, 85 
Volunteers for International Tech- 
nical Assistance (VITA) , 206-207 
World University Service, 44, 85 
Volunteers for International Tech- 
nical. Assistance (U. S,) , 206-207 



West Pakistan Library Association, 
184 

Wolf Management Services (U. S.)s 
AID surveys , 138 
Book manual, iii 
Workshops (see also Seminars) : 

Book Development Council program, 
48 

Book industry, 152-153 
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Workshops (continued) : 

Book pr epar ation ^ 147 
Country and regional, 23 
Nigerian projects, 38, 149 
UNESCO programs, 55, 163 
World Bank (see "International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment" ) 

World University Service, 44, 85 

Yonsei University (Korea) , 105 
Yugoslavia : 

Library acquisitions program,, 32 
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